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How To Use This Soil Survey 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map, which is the color map preceding the detailed soil maps, shows the survey area 
divided into groups of associated soils called general soil map units. This map is useful in planning the 
use and management of large areas. 


To find information about your area of interest, locate that area on the map, identify the name of the 
map unit in the area on the color-coded map legend, then refer to the section General Soil Map Units 
for a general description of the soils in your area. 


Detailed Soil Maps 


The detailed soil maps follow the general soil map. These maps can 
be useful in planning the use and management of small areas. 
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To find information about 
your area of interest, 
locate that area on the 
Index to Map Sheets, 
which precedes the soil 
maps. Note the number of 
the map sheet, and turn to 
that sheet. 


Locate your area of 
interest on the map 
sheet. Note the map unit 
symbols that are in that 
area. Turn to the Index 
to Map Units (see Con- 
tents), which lists the map 
units by symbol and 
name and shows the 
page where each map MAP SHEET 
unit is described. 


AREA OF INTEREST 


NOTE: Map unit symbols in a soil 
survey may consist only of numbers or 
letters, or they may be a combination 
of numbers and letters. 


The Summary of Tables shows which table has data on a specific land use for each detailed soil map 
unit. See Contents for sections of this publication that may address your specific needs. 
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This is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a joint effort 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and agencies of the States, 
usually the Agricultural Experiment Stations. In some surveys, other Federal 
and local agencies also contribute. The Soil Conservation Service has leader- 
ship for the Federal part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with 
Department of Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to 
all, regardless of race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in the period 1969-74. 
Soil names and descriptions were approved in 1974. Unless otherwise indicated, 
statements in the publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1974. 
This survey was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service, the 
South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, and the South Carolina Land 
Resources Conservation Commission. It is part of the technical assistance 
furnished to the Marion Soil and Water Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission, but any enlarge- 
ment of these maps could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping and 
result in erroneous interpretations. Enlarged maps do not show small areas of 
contrasting soils that could have been shown at a larger mapping scale. 


Cover picture: Strips of small grain protect young tobacco plants 
from soil blowing on Dothan loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
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Foreword 


The Soil Survey of Marion County, South Carolina contains much informa- 
tion useful in any land-planning program. Of prime importance are the predic- 
tions of soil behavior for selected land uses. Also highlighted are limitations or 
hazards to land uses that are inherent in the soil, improvements needed to 
overcome these limitations, and the impact that selected land uses will have on 
the environment. 

This soil survey has been prepared for many different users. Farmers, 
foresters, and agronomists can use it to determine the potential of the soil and 
the management practices required for food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and homebuyers can use it 
to plan land use, select sites for construction, develop soil resources, or identify 
any special practices that may be needed to insure proper performance. Con- 
servationists, teachers, students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife manage- 
ment, waste disposal, and pollution control can use the soil survey to help them 
understand, protect, and enhance the environment. 

Many people assume that soils are all more or less alike. They are 
unaware that great differences in soil properties can occur even within short 
distances. Soils may be seasonally wet or subject to flooding. They may be 
shallow to bedrock. They may be too unstable to be used as a foundation for 
buildings or roads. Very clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to septic tank ab- 
sorption fields. A high water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or 
underground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map; the lo- 
cation of each kind of soil is shown on detailed soil maps. Each kind of soil in 
the survey area is described, and much information is given about each soil for 
specific uses. Additional information or assistance in using this publication can 
be obtained from the local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

We believe that this soil survey can help bring us a better environment 
and a better life. Its widespread use can greatly assist us in the conservation, 
development, and productive use of our soil, water, and other resources. 


fogs € Caf 


George E. Huey 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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MARION COUNTY is in the east-central part of South 
Carolina on the Atlantic Coastal Plain. It occupies 307,000 
acres, or about 480 square miles. Marion, the county seat, 
is the largest town in the county. 

Marion County originally included all of the present 
Marion and Dillon Counties and part of Florence County. 
It was created in 1785 as Liberty County and was called 
Liberty until 1798 when its name was changed to Marion. 
With the formation of Florence County to the west in 
1888, Marion County lost some of its territory. It was 
further reduced to its present boundaries with the forma- 
tion of Dillon County in 1910. The county and county seat 
were named for General Francis Marion, the “Swamp 
Fox” of Revolutionary War fame. 

Most of the county consists of broad, nearly level to 
gentle slopes. The soils on flood plains of the rivers and 
smaller streams are subject to frequent flooding. The 
major soils series in the county are Cantey, Lakeland, 
Smithboro, Coxville, Dothan, Rutlege, Persanti, and 
Fuquay. The surface layer of these soils is dominantly 
loamy or sandy. Seventy-five percent of the soils in 
Marion County have excess water in the profile. Much of 
this land has been artificially drained with ditches and 
tile. 

About 22 percent of the county is used for cultivated 
crops; 1 percent for pasture; 72 percent for woodland; and 
5 percent for urban and other uses. The principal crops 
grown are tobacco, soybeans, corn, and cotton. Forest 
products are an important source of income. 


How this survey was made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soil are in Marion County, where they are located, and 
how they can be used. The soil scientists went into the 
county knowing they likely would find many soils they 
had already seen and perhaps some they had not. They 
observed the steepness, length, and shape of slopes; the 
size and speed of streams; the kinds of native plants or 
crops; the kinds of rock; and many facts about the soils. 
They dug many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is 


the sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it ex- 
tends from the surface down into the parent material that 
has not been changed much by leaching or by the action 
of plant roots. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared those profiles with those 
in counties nearby and in places more distant. They clas- 
sified and named the soils according to nationwide, 
uniform procedures. The soil series and the soil phase are 
the categories of soil classification most used in a local 
survey. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil se- 
ries. Except for different texture in the surface layer, all 
the soils of one series have major horizons that are 
similar in thickness, arrangement, and other important 
characteristics. Each soil series is named for a town or 
geographic feature near the place where a soil of that se- 
ries was first observed and mapped. Cantey and Dothan, 
for example, are the names of two soil series. All the soils 
in the United States having the same series name are es- 
sentially alike in those characteristics that affect their 
behavior in the undisturbed landscape. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer and in slope, stoniness, or some other characteristic 
that affects use of the soils by man. On the basis of such 
differences, a soil series is divided into phases. The name 
of a soil phase indicates a feature that affects manage- 
ment. For example, Dothan loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 per- 
cent slopes, is one of two phases within the Dothan series 
in Marion County. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils was 
worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries of the 
individual soils on aerial photographs. These photographs 
show woodlands, buildings, field borders, trees, and other 
details that help in drawing boundaries accurately. The 
soil map at the back of this publication was prepared 
from aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping 
units. On most maps detailed enough to be useful in 
planning the management of farms and fields, a mapping 
unit is nearly equivalent to a soil phase. It is not exactly 
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equivalent, because it is not practical to show on such a 
map all the small, scattered bits of soil of some other kind 
that have been seen within an area that is dominantly of 
a recognized soil phase. 

Some mapping units are made up of soils of different 
series, or of different phases within one series. Two such 
kinds of mapping units are shown on the soil map of 
Marion County: soil associations and undifferentiated 
groups. 

A soil association is made up of adjacent soils that 
occur as areas large enough to be shown individually on 
the soil map but are shown as one unit because the time 
and effort of delineating them separately cannot be 
justified. There is a considerable degree of uniformity in 
pattern and relative extent of the dominant soils, but the 
soils may differ greatly one from another. The name of an 
association consists of the names of the dominant soils, 
joined by a hyphen. Tawcaw-Chastain association is an 
example. 

An undifferentiated group is made up of two or more 
soils that could be delineated individually but are shown 
as one unit because, for the purpose of the soil survey, 
there is little value in separating them. The pattern and 
proportion of soils are not uniform. An area shown on the 
map may be made up of only one of the dominant soils, or 
of two or more. If there are two or more dominant series 
represented in the group, the name of the group consists 
of the names of the dominant soils joined by “and.” If a 
large part of a mapping unit is one series and other series 
are inclusions, only one series is used in the name. Ponzer 
soils is an example. 

In most areas surveyed there are places where the soil 
material is so rocky, so shallow, so severely eroded, or so 
variable that it has not been classified by soil series. 
These places are shown on the soil map and are described 
in the survey, but they are called miscellaneous areas and 
are given descriptive names. Borrow pits is an example. 

While a soil survey is in progress, soil scientists take 
soil samples needed for laboratory measurements and for 
engineering tests. Laboratory data from the same kind of 
soil in other places are also assembled. Data on yields of 
crops under defined practices are assembled from farm 
records and from field or plot experiments on the same 
kind of soil. Yields under defined management are esti- 
mated for all the soils. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, and delineated on the map, 
and the laboratory data and yield data have been assem- 
bled. The mass of detailed information then needs to be 
organized in such a way as to be readily useful to dif- 
ferent groups of users, among them farmers, managers of 
woodland, and engineers. 

On the basis of yield and practice tables and other data, 
the soil scientists set up trial groups. They test these 
groups by further study and by consultation with far- 
mers, agronomists, engineers, and others, then adjust the 
groups according to the results of their studies and con- 
sultation. Thus, the groups that are finally evolved reflect 


up-to-date knowledge of the soils and their behavior 
under present methods of use and management. 


General soil map for broad land use 
planning 


The soil map for broad land use planning at the back of 
this survey shows, in color, the soil associations in the 
survey area. A soil association is a landscape that has a 
distinctive pattern of soils in defined proportions. It typi- 
cally consists of one or more major soils and at least one 
minor soil, and it is named for the major soils. The soils in 
an association can occur in other associations, but in dif- 
ferent patterns. 

A map showing soil associations is useful to people who 
want to have a general idea of the soils in a survey area, 
who want to compare different parts of that area, or who 
want to find suitable sites for a certain kind of land use. 
Such a map is a useful general guide for broad planning 
of a watershed, a wooded tract, or a wildlife area or for 
broad planning of recreation facilities, community 
developments, and engineering works. It is not a suitable 
map for detailed planning for management of a farm or 
field or for selecting a site for a road or building or other 
structure, because the soils within an association ordinari- 
ly vary in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, and other 
characteristics that affect their management. 

The soil associations in this survey area have been 
grouped into general kinds of landscapes for broad in- 
terpretive purposes. Each of the broad groups and the 
soil associations in it are described on the following pages. 


Nearly level to sloping soils on ridges and the 
upper part of slopes 


These soil associations form broad stream divides and 
are made up of dominantly well-drained soils. Slopes 
generally are long and smooth, but a few are short with 
sharp breaks, and a few are hummocky. Branching drains 
are throughout these associations except in areas of soils 
that are dominantly sandy throughout. Most of these soils 
have a sandy surface layer and a subsoil with brown 
colors. 


1, Lakeland-Rutlege association 


Excessively drained and very poorly drained soils that 
are sandy throughout 


This association consists of nearly level to gently slop- 
ing, excessively drained sandy soils on long narrow ridges 
and nearly level very poorly drained sandy soils in 
slightly depressed areas and drainageways. It occurs 
mainly in the western and southern parts of the county 
adjacent to the flood plains of the Great Pee Dee River. 
This association occupies about 13 percent of the county. 

Lakeland soils make up about 50 percent of this as- 
sociation; Rutlege soils, about 20 percent; and minor soils, 
the remaining 30 percent. 
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Lakeland soils are excessively drained and have a dark 
brown sand surface layer underlain by yellowish brown 
sand. They occupy the highest positions in the association. 
Rutlege soils are very poorly drained and have a thick 
black loamy sand surface layer underlain by grayish sand. 
They occur in the low wet areas of the association. 

Minor soils in this association are in the Kenansville, 
Centenary, Foreston, Eunola, Lumbee, Osier, Leon, Lynn 
Haven, and Paxville series. Kenansville soils are well 
drained and occur at the highest elevations along with 
Lakeland soils. Centenary, Foreston, and Eunola soils are 
moderately well drained and occur in the intermediate 
drainage positions. The poorly drained Lumbee, Osier, 
Leon, and Lynn Haven soils and the very poorly drained 
Paxville soils occur at the lowest elevations along with 
Rutlege soils. 

About 20 percent of this association is in crops or 
pasture. The remainder is in woodland. Much of this land 
has been planted to pines in recent years. About 25 per- 
cent of this association is owned by forest industries. The 
remainder is in small general-type farms that are farmer- 
owned. The main crops are corn, soybeans, tobacco, cot- 
ton, hay, and pasture grasses. The Lakeland soils are not 
well suited to cultivated crops because they are droughty. 
Most of the Rutlege soils are in woodland. They are not 
well suited to cultivated crops. They are better suited for 
woodland production or permanent pasture. Suitability for 
pines is moderate to high on the soils of this association. 

Some of the better drained soils of this association are 
suited to management for quail. Cover is ample, but food 
is limited. Strips of bicolor lespedeza planted on the well 
drained soils can furnish choice food for wildlife, espe- 
cially late in winter and early in spring. 


2. Dothan-Coxville association 


Well drained soils that have a sandy surface layer and a 
loamy subsoil and poorly drained soils that have a loamy 
surface layer and a clayey subsoil 


This association consists of broad ridges of nearly level 
to gently sloping, well drained soils and broad flat areas 
and depressions at lower elevations occupied by poorly 
drained soils. It is dissected by many small streams and 
drains. Depressed areas are about midway between the 
drains. The ridges have narrow, sloping sides parallel to 
the flood plains of the small streams. Areas of poorly 
drained to very poorly drained soils along the small 
streams vary in width from a few hundred feet to about 
one-fourth of a mile. This association is in the north-cen- 
tral and northeastern parts of the county. It occupies 
about 22 percent of the county. 

Dothan soils make up about 22 percent of this associa- 
tion; Coxville soils, about 20 percent; and minor soils, the 
remaining 58 percent. 

The well drained Dothan soils are at the higher eleva- 
tions on broad ridges. They have a grayish brown loamy 
fine sand surface layer and a yellowish brown sandy clay 
loam subsoil which contains more than 5 percent nodules 


of plinthite in the lower part. Coxville soils are poorly 
drained and occur in low flat areas and depressions. They 
commonly have a very dark gray fine sandy loam surface 
layer and a gray clay subsoil with yellowish brown and 
red mottles. 

Minor soils in this association are in the Summerton, 
Varina, Fuquay, Brogdon, Goldsboro, Duplin, Persanti, 
Dunbar, Smithboro, Lynchburg, Rains, Pantego, Johnston, 
and Rutlege series. Summerton, Varina, Fuquay, and 
Brogdon soils are well drained and occur in the same 
drainage position as Dothan soils. The moderately well 
drained Goldsboro, Duplin, and Persanti soils and the 
somewhat poorly drained Dunbar, Smithboro, and 
Lynchburg soils occur in the intermediate drainage posi- 
tions. The poorly drained Rains soils and the very poorly 
drained Pantego soils occur at about the same elevations 
as the Coxville soils. The Johnston and Rutlege soils are 
very poorly drained and occur along the small streams, at 
the lowest elevations. 

The towns of Marion and Mullins are in this association. 
About 50 percent of this association is in cropland or 
pasture. The remainder is in woodland or is used for non- 
farm purposes. Farms are small to medium in size, and 
are mainly owner-operated. The principal crops are tobac- 
¢o, cotton, corn, soybeans, and small grains. Most of the 
soils of this association are well suited to row crops. The 
soils that are not well drained require simple to intensive 
drainage practices for maximum production. Suitability 
for pines is high on the soils of this association. 

The soils of this association are suited to development 
for quail and other small game. Cover is adequate and 
there is a moderate amount of natural food. Artificial. 
drainage may be necessary on some soils to establish 
perennial foods, such as bicolor lespedeza for quail. There 
are some pond sites available where combination fishing, 
swimming, and boating facilities can be developed. Ex- 
cavated ponds that are a source of irrigation water are 
numerous. Some of these are suitable for fishing if 
managed properly (fig. 1). 


3. Fuquay-Blanton-Foreston association 


Well drained and moderately well drained soils that have 
a sandy surface layer and a loamy subsoil 


This association consists of mostly nearly level to 
gently sloping, well drained soils on broad ridges and 
nearly level, moderately well drained soils at slightly 
lower elevations. It is located mainly in the north-central 
part of the county and occupies about 9 percent of the 
county. 

Fuquay soils make up about 25 percent of this associa- 
tion; Blanton soils, about 18 percent; Foreston soils, about 
15 percent; and minor soils, the remaining 42 percent. 

Fuquay and Blanton soils are well drained and slightly 
droughty and occupy the highest positions in the associa- 
tion. Fuquay soils have a sand surface layer and subsur- 
face layer which, together, are about 28 inches thick and a 
yellowish brown sandy clay loam subsoil which contains 
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more than 5 percent nodules of plinthite. Blanton soils are 
sandy to a depth of about 60 inches. Below this is sandy 
loam grading to sandy clay loam mottled with shades of 
yellow, brown, gray, and red. Foreston soils are 
moderately well drained and occur in the intermediate 
drainage positions. They commonly have a very dark 
grayish brown loamy sand surface layer and a sandy loam 
subsoil that is yellowish brown in the upper part and very 
pale brown with light gray mottles in the lower part. 
Beneath this is very pale brown and light gray loamy 
sand with pockets of clean sand grains. 

Minor soils in this association are in the Lakeland, Po- 
calla, Brogdon, Centenary, Goldsbore, Rains, Coxville, 
Leon, Lynn Haven, Pantego, and Rutlege series. The ex- 
cessively drained Lakeland soils and well drained Pocalla 
and Brogdon soils occur in the same drainage position as 
Fuquay and Blanton soils. Centenary and Goldsboro soils 
are moderately well drained and occur in the same 
drainage position as Foreston soils. The poorly drained 
Rains, Coxville, Leon, and Lynn Haven soils and the very 
poorly drained Pantego and Rutlege soils occur at the 
lowest elevations: on broad, flat areas, in oval-shaped 
depressions, and along small streams and drainageways. 

About 40 percent of this association is in cropland or 
pasture. The remainder is in woodland, Some of this land 
has been planted to pines in recent years. Most of the 
farms are small to medium in size and are mainly owner- 
operated. The principal crops are tobacco, cotton, corn, 
soybeans, and small grains. Most of the soils of this as- 
sociation are suited to row crops. Most are moderately to 
well suited to pines. 

The soils of this association are suited to development 
for quail and other small game. A few sites are suitable 
for fishponds. 


Dominantly nearly level soils on the lower 
part of slopes and on flats 


These soil associations occupy broad lew flats and low- 
lying areas. Most soils have restricted drainage. Slopes 
are dominantly less than 1 percent. Drainage patterns are 
poorly defined, and some areas are ponded. These soils 
generally have a loamy or sandy surface layer and a sub- 
soil dominated by or containing grayish brown to gray 
colors. 


4. Smithboro-Persanti-Cantey association 


Moderately well drained to poorly drained soils that have 
a loamy surface layer and a clayey subsoil 


This association consists of broad areas of dominantly 
nearly level soils in western and southern parts of the 
county. The soils formed on the river terraces in old allu- 
vium of clays and silty clays. The association occupies 
about 14 percent of the county. 

Smithboro soils make up about 30 percent of the as- 
sociation; Persanti soils, about 20 percent; Cantey soils 
about 20 percent; and minor soils, the remaining 30 per- 
cent. 


Smithboro soils are somewhat poorly drained and occur 
in intermediate drainage positions between Persanti and 
Cantey soils. They have a dark grayish brown silt loam 
surface layer and a clay loam subsoil that is mottled in 
shades of gray, yellow, brown, and red. Persanti soils are 
moderately well drained and occur at slightly higher 
elevations. These soils commonly have a dark gray fine 
sandy loam surface layer and a yellowish brown clay sub- 
soil mottled in shades of brown, red, and gray. The poorly 
drained Cantey soils occur in the depressions and at 
lower elevations. They have a very dark gray loam sur- 
face layer and a gray clay subsoil mottled with yellowish 
brown, strong brown, and red. 

Minor soils in this association are in the Summerton, 
Cahaba, Hiwassee, Eunola, and Lumbee series. Summer- 
ton, Cahaba, and Hiwassee soils are well drained and oc- 
cupy the highest positions in the association. Eunola soils 
are moderately well drained and occur in the same 
drainage positions as Persanti soils. Lumbee soils are 
poorly drained and occur at lower elevations along with 
Cantey soils. 

About 80 percent of this association is in cropland or 
pasture. The remainder is in woodland. Most of the farms 
are small to medium in size and are farmer-owned and 
operated. The principal crops are tobacco, corn, soybeans, 
cotton, and small grain. Smithboro and Persanti soils are 
suited to the principal crops if adequately drained. Cantey 
soils are better suited to woodland or pasture. This as- 
sociation is well suited to pines. 

The soils of this association are suited to development 
for quail and other small game. Cover is abundant, and 
there is a moderate amount of natural food. 


5. Cantey-Byars-Smithboro association 


Very poorly drained to somewhat poorly drained soils 
that have a loamy surface layer and a clayey subsoil 


This association is in broad, low, flat areas in western 
and southern parts of the county. The soils formed on the 
river terraces in thick deposits of clay and silty clay. 'The 
association occupies about 14 percent of the county. 

Cantey soils make up about 65 percent of this associa- 
tion; Byars soils, about 17 percent; Smithboro soils, about 
10 percent; and minor soils, the remaining 8 percent. 

The poorly drained Cantey soils have a very dark gray 
loam surface layer and a gray clay subsoil mottled with 
yellowish brown, strong brown, and red. The Byars soils 
are very poorly drained. They have a black loam surface 
layer and a mottled dark gray clay subsoil. The Smithboro 
soils are somewhat poorly drained and occur at slightly 
higher elevations. They have a dark grayish brown silt 
loam surface layer and a clay loam subsoil that is mottled 
in shades of gray, yellow, brown, and red. 

Minor soils in this association are in the Persanti, Lum- 
bee, and Paxville series. Persanti soils are moderately 
well drained and occupy the highest positions in the as- 
sociation. The poorly drained Lumbee soils and very 
poorly drained Paxville soils occur at the lower elevations 
along with Cantey and Byars soils. 
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Most of this association is in woodland. A few thousand 
acres are planted to corn and soybeans. Much of the 
woodland is in large tracts owned by forest industries. 
The main source of income is forest products. The soils of 
this association require intensive management to control 
wetness if used for cultivated crops. Some areas are sub- 
ject to frequent flooding. The soils are well suited to 
pines and bottom-land hardwoods. 

Large tracts of woodland provide favorable habitat for 
deer. Some sites could be developed for duck fields. 


6. Pantego-Rutlege-Coxville association 


Very poorly drained soils that are loamy or sandy 
throughout and poorly drained soils that have a loamy 
surface layer and a clayey subsoil 


This association consists of large oval-shaped bays or 
depressions in the north-central part of the county. It oc- 
cupies about 3 percent of the county. 

Pantego soils make up about 40 percent of this associa- 
tion; Rutlege soils, about 20 percent; Coxville soils, about 
15 percent; and minor soils, the remaining 25 percent. 

Pantego and Rutlege soils are very poorly drained. 
Pantego soils have a thick black loam surface layer and a 
dark gray and gray sandy clay loam subsoil. Rutlege soils 
have a thick black loamy sand surface layer underlain by 
grayish sand. The poorly drained Coxville soils commonly 
have a very dark gray fine sandy loam surface layer and 
a gray clay subsoil with yellowish brown and red mottles. 

Minor soils in this association are in the Paxville, 
Ponzer, Rains, Lynn Haven, Osier, Rimini, and Centenary 
series. The very poorly drained Paxville and Ponzer soils 
and the poorly drained Rains, Lynn Haven, and Osier 
soils occur with the Pantego, Rutlege, and Coxville soils 
in the bays or depressions. The Rimini soils are excessive- 
ly drained and occur on the rim of the oval-shaped bays 
or depressions. The moderately well drained Centenary 
soils occur in intermediate drainage positions. 

About 30 percent of this association has been cleared in 
recent years and is planted to corn and soybeans. The 
rest is in woodland. The soils of this association require 
intensive management to control wetness if used for cul- 
tivated crops. They are well suited to pines and bottom- 
land hardwoods, 

Some of the larger areas of woodland provide favorable 
habitat for deer. 


Nearly level soils on flood plains 


These soil associations are on medium to broad flood 
plains of large creeks and rivers. Most soils are poorly or 
very poorly drained. Drainage patterns are very poorly 
defined. These soils are frequently flooded, and some 
have water covering the surface most of the time. These 
soils have a loamy, sandy, or clayey surface layer and are 
dominated by gray colors below the surface layer. 


7. Tawcaw-Chastain association 


Somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained soils that 
have a clayey or loamy surface layer and a clayey sub- 
soil 

This association occupies the flood plains along the 
Great Pee Dee River. The topography is a series of low 
ridges and depressions that generally parallel the river. 
There are several oxbow lakes and old stream channels 
that are filled with water. The soils formed in recent allu- 
vium washed from the Piedmont and Coastal Plains. They 
are flooded frequently. Many areas have standing water a 
few inches to several feet deep for several months during 
every year. This association occupies about 13 percent of 
the county. 

Tawcaw-Chastain association, frequently flooded, makes 
up about 95 percent of this association. Minor soils make 
up the remaining 5 percent. 

Taweaw soils are somewhat poorly drained and occur 
on the low ridges. They have a dark yellowish brown silty 
clay surface layer and a mottled yellowish brown and 
gray clayey subsoil. Chastain soils are poorly drained and 
occupy the depressions and flats between the ridges. 
They have a brown clay surface layer and a dominantly 
gray, clayey subsoil. 

Minor soils in this association are in the Byars, Cantey, 
and Lakeland series. The very poorly drained Byars soils 
and the poorly drained Cantey soils occur on low terraces, 
generally on the edge of the association away from the 
river. The excessively drained Lakeland soils occur on 
narrow ridges of high terraces scattered throughout the 
association. 

All of this association is in woodland of mostly bottom- 
land hardwoods. Some of the higher ridges are in pines. 
Most of the area is owned by forest industries. Woodland 
products are pulpwood, sawtimber, and veneer. The soils 
are well suited to bottom-land hardwoods and pines, but 
areas in pines require management to control wetness. 

The soils in this association provide excellent habitat 
for deer. Sites suitable for woodland duck ponds are nu- 
merous, but flooding needs to be controlled. The river and 
lakes are used for boating and fishing. 


8. Ponzer association 


Very poorly drained soils that have a mucky surface 
layer and a loamy underlying layer 


This association is on the flood plains along Catfish 
Canal and Catfish Creek. It is subject to occasional flood- 
ing, and occupies about 2 percent of the county. 

Ponzer soils make up about 80 percent of the associa- 
tion, and minor soils, the remaining 20 percent. 

Ponzer soils are very poorly drained. They have about 
41 inches of black decomposed organic material overlying 
loamy mineral material. 

The minor soils in this association are in the Byars, 
Johnston, Rutlege, and Cantey series. The very poorly 
drained Byars, Johnston, and Rutlege soils occur with the 
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Ponzer soils at about the same elevations. The poorly 
drained Cantey soils occur at slightly higher elevations. 

Several hundred acres along Catfish Canal have been 
cleared and are being used for row crops and pasture. 
Principal crops are corn and soybeans. The rest of the as- 
sociation is in woodland, which consists mostly of bottom- 
land hardwoods. The soils of this association require in- 
tensive management to control excess water when they 
are used for cultivated crops. The soils are moderately to 
well suited to bottom-land hardwoods and pines, but wet- 
ness needs to be controlled in areas used for pines. 

Large tracts of woodland provide favorable habitat for 
deer. The canals and creeks are used for fishing. 


9. Johnston-Rutlege-Lakeland association 


Very poorly drained soils that are dominantly loamy or 
sandy throughout and excessively drained soils that are 
sandy throughout 


This association is on the flood plains and adjacent 
stream terraces along the Little Pee Dee and Lumber 
Rivers. There are several lakes that formed from old 
stream channels. The soils formed in sandy alluvium 
washed from the Coastal Plain. The lower areas are 
flooded frequently. Many areas have standing water a 
few inches to several feet deep during the winter and 
spring months. This association occupies about 10 percent 
of the county. 

Johnston soils make up about 30 percent of this associa- 
tion; Rutlege soils, about 12 percent; Lakeland soils, about 
10 percent; and minor soils, the remaining 48 percent. 

Johnston and Rutlege soils are very poorly drained and 
occur in the lowest areas of the flood plains. Johnston 
soils have about 35 inches of black fine sandy loam under- 
lain by dark gray fine sand. Rutlege soils have a thick 
black loamy sand surface layer underlain by grayish sand. 
Lakeland soils are excessively drained and occur on the 
higher ridges of terraces throughout the association. They 
have a dark brown sand surface layer underlain by yel- 
lowish brown sand. 

Minor soils in this association are in the Centenary, Eu- 
nola, Lumbee, Lynn Haven, Leon, Osier, and Paxville se- 
ries. The moderately well-drained Centenary and Eunola 
soils are in intermediate positions on the terraces. The 
poorly drained Lumbee, Lynn Haven, Leon, and Osier 
soils and the very poorly drained Paxville soils occur on 
the low terraces. 

Most of this association is in woodland. The very poorly 
drained areas support mainly bottom-land hardwoods. The 
slightly higher areas of terrace soils are in pines. A large 
part of the association is owned by forest industries. The 
soils are moderately to well suited to bottom-land hard- 
woods and pines, but wetness needs to be controlled on 
the lower areas used for pines. 

Large tracts of woodland in this association provide ex- 
cellent habitat for deer. The Little Pee Dee River pro- 
vides fishing, boating, and swimming. Vacation cabins are 
along the river. Several natural lakes also provide good 
fishing. 


Descriptions of the soils 


This section describes each soil series in detail and 
then, briefly, each mapping unit in that series. Unless 
stated otherwise, what is stated about the soil series 
holds true for the mapping units in that series. Thus, to 
get full information about any one mapping unit, it is 
necessary to read both the description of the mapping 
unit and the description of the soil series to which it be- 
longs. 

An important part of the description of each soil series 
is the soil profile, that is, the sequence of layers from the 
surface down to rock or other underlying material. The 
profile of each series is described twice. The first descrip- 
tion is brief and in terms familiar to a layman. The second 
is more detailed and is for those who need to make 
thorough and precise studies of soils. The profile 
described is representative of mapping units in a series. 
If the profile of a given mapping unit is different from 
the one described for the series, the differences are ap- 
parent in the name of the mapping unit, or the dif- 
ferences are stated in describing the mapping unit. Color 
terms are for moist soil unless otherwise stated. 

As mentioned in the section “How this survey was 
made,” not all mapping units are members of a soil series. 
Borrow pits, for example, does not belong to a soil series. 
Nevertheless, it is listed in alphabetic order along with 
the soil series. 

Preceding the name of each mapping unit is the symbol 
that identifies the mapping unit on the detailed soil map. 
Listed at the end of the description of each mapping unit 
is the capability unit and woodland group in which the 
mapping unit has been placed. 

The acreage and proportionate extent of each mapping 
unit are shown in table 1. Many of the terms used in 
describing soils can be found in the Glossary, and more 
detailed information about the terminology and methods 
of soil mapping can be obtained from the Soil Survey 
Manual (7). 


Blanton series 


The soils of the Blanton series are nearly level to 
gently sloping and well drained. They formed in loamy 
Coastal Plain sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark grayish 
brown sand about 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
light yellowish brown and yellowish brown sand about 51 
inches thick. The next layer extends to a depth of 80 
inches or more. The upper 10 inches of this layer is mot- 
tled yellowish brown, light gray, and light yellowish 
brown, friable sandy loam; and the lower 10 inches is 
mottled yellowish brown, light gray, and yellowish red, 
friable sandy clay loam. 

Blanton soils occur with Fuquay, Lakeland, Pocalla, and 
Brogdon soils. Blanton soils have a thicker surface 
horizon than Fuquay, Pocalla, and Brogdon soils. Blanton 
soils lack nodules of plinthite, which occur in Fuquay, Po- 
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calla, and Brogdon soils. Blanton soils have a Bt horizon, 
and Lakeland soils do not. 

Blanton soils are low in organic matter. Permeability is 
rapid through the surface and subsurface horizons and 
moderate through the subsoil. Surface runoff is slow. 
Available water capacity is low. 

Representative profile of Blanton sand about 1 1/4 
miles east of Marion, 3/4 mile west of intersection of US. 
76 and S.C. Secondary Road 19, in a nearly level, cul- 
tivated field 200 feet south of secondary road. 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sand; weak fine and 
medium granular structure; loose; common fine roots; medium acid 
(pH 5.8); abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2i—9 to 28 inches, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) sand; single 
grained; loose; few medium sized pockets of uncoated sand grains 
(LOYR 6/3); strongly acid (pH 5.4); gradual wavy boundary. 

A22—28 to 50 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sand; single grained; 
loose; common medium pockets of uncoated sand grains (10YR 6/3); 
strongly acid (pH 5.1); gradual wavy boundary. 

A23—50 to 60 inches, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) sand; few medi- 
um distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; single grained; 
loose; common medium pockets of uncoated sand grains (10YR 6/3); 
strongly acid (pH 5.2); gradual smooth boundary. 

B1—60 to 70 inches, mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), light gray 
(1OYR 6/1), and light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) sandy loam; com- 
mon medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medi- 
um subangular blocky structure; friable; few (less than 3 percent) 
coarse red brittle bodies; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
very strongly acid (pH 4.9); gradual smooth boundary. 

B2t—70 to 80 inches, mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), light gray 
(LOYR 7/1), and yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; common 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medi- 
um subangular blocky structure; friable; few (less than 3 percent) 
coarse red brittle bodies; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid (pH 4.9). 


The solum is more than 80 inches thick. The A horizon is medium acid 
through very strongly acid. The B horizon is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid. 

The A horizon commonly is 40 to 72 inches thick. The Al or Ap 
horizon is 6 to 10 inches thick and is dark grayish brown, very dark 
grayish brown, or brown. The A2 horizon is 32 to 62 inches thick and is 
pale brown, light yellowish brown, yellowish brown, strong brown, or 
brownish yellow sand or loamy sand. 

The B1 horizon, where present, is 6 to 12 inches thick and is mottled 
in shades of yellow, brown, red, and gray. In some profiles the dominant 
color is yellowish brown or light yellowish brown. 

The B2t horizon commonly extends to a depth greater than 80 inches. 
It is commonly mottled with shades of yellow, brown, gray, and red. In 
some profiles the upper 8 to 15 inches is yellowish brown, strong brown, 
light brownish yellow, or brownish yellow with few to common mottles 
in shades of yellow, brown, red, and gray. Texture of the B2t horizon is 
sandy loam or sandy clay loam. In some profiles the B2t horizon con- 
tains a few plinthite nodules. 


BaB—Blanton sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. This nearly 
level to gently sloping soil occurs on broad ridges. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Lakeland, Fuquay, and Pocalla soils. A few areas have 
soils with more than 5 percent nodules of plinthite within 
60 inches of the surface. Also included in a few slight 
depressions less than 4 acres in size, are wet soils which 
are shown on the map by wet spot symbols. 

This soil is easily tilled over a wide range of moisture 
conditions. 


About 65 percent of this soil is cropland or pasture. The 
rest is woodland. The principal crops are corn, soybeans, 
Coastal bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and sericea lespedeza. 
This soil is droughty. Wind erosion is a hazard on some of 
the larger cultivated fields. 

Cropping systems that include wind stripcropping, 
cover crops, and crop residue management are essential 
for crop production. This soil leaches rapidly; lime and 
fertilizer should be applied frequently, but in smaller 
amounts. Capability unit IIIs-1; woodland group 3s2. 


Borrow pits 


Bp—Borrow pits. A miscellaneous area that has vari- 
ous slopes and consists of open pits from which sand or 
other soil material has been removed. These pits are 2 to 
10 feet deep and 4 to 40 acres in size. Areas smaller than 
4 acres are shown on the soil map by a pick and shovel 
symbol. Some of these pits contain water during rainy 
periods. A few shallow pits have been planted to pine 
trees. Capability unit VIIs-2; woodland group not clas- 
sified. 


Brogdon series 


The soils of the Brogdon series are nearly level and 
well drained. They formed in loamy Coastal Plain sedi- 
ments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark grayish 
brown sand about 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
pale brown sand about 8 inches thick. The next layer is 
yellowish brown friable sandy loam about 18 inches thick. 
Below this layer is 28 inches of yellowish brown sand 
mottled with yellowish red, pale brown, and light gray. 
The next layer is friable sandy loam and extends to a 
depth of more than 75 inches. The upper 7 inches is 
brownish yellow with pale brown and light gray mottles, 
and it contains 5 to 10 percent nodules of plinthite; the 
lower part is yellowish brown with light gray mottles. 

Brogdon soils oceur with Dothan, Goldsboro, Fuquay, 
and Pocalla soils. Brogdon soils are coarser textured in 
the upper part of the subsoil than Dothan and Goldsboro 
soils. Brogdon soils have a thinner surface layer than 
Fuquay and Pocalla soils. 

Brogdon soils are low in organic matter. Permeability is 
moderate to moderately rapid. Surface runoff is slow to 
medium. Available water capacity is medium to low. 

Representative profile of Brogdon sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes, about 2 miles northeast of Marion, 2,000 feet west 
of S.C. Highway 41A, in cultivated field 150 feet west of 
dirt road. 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, dark grayish brown (LOYR 4/2) sand; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; slightly acid (pH 
6.2); abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—9 to 17 inches, pale brown (10YR 6/3) sand; single grained; loose; 
common fine roots; slightly acid (pH 6.3); clear smooth boundary. 
B2t—17 to 35 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; many 
fine pores; few coarse red brittle bodies; few patchy clay films on 
faces of peds and in pores; sand grains coated and bridged with 

clay; strongly acid (pH 5.3); gradual wavy boundary. 
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A’2—35 to 68 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 6/6) sand; few medium 
distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/6), pale brown (10YR 6/3), and light 
gray (10YR 7/2) mottles; single grained; loose; medium acid (pH 
5.7), gradual wavy boundary. 

B’21t—58 to 65 inches, brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy loam; common 
medium distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) and light gray (10YR 7/1) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; many 
fine pores; common (5 to 10 percent) coarse red brittle bodies; 
patchy clay films on faces of peds and in pores; sand grains coated 
and bridged with clay; strongly acid (pH 5.4); gradual wavy bounda- 


ry. 

B’22t—65 to 75 inches, yellowish brown (LOYR 5/6) sandy loam; common 
medium distinct light gray (1OYR 7/1) mottles; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; few coarse red brittle bodies; patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid (pH 5.4). 


The solum is more than 65 inches thick. The A horizon is slightly acid 
to strongly acid and the B horizon is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 

The A horizon is 12 to 19 inches thick. Thickness of the Ap horizon 
ranges from 7 to 9 inches. The A2 horizon is 5 to 12 inches thick and is 
pale brown, light yellowish brown, or yellowish brown sand or loamy 
sand. 

The B2t horizon is yellowish brown or strong brown and is 10 to 24 
inches thick. Some pedons contain 2 to 7 percent plinthite nodules. 

The B3 horizon, where present, is loamy sand 4 to 14 inches thick. It 
is yellowish brown or brownish yellow and may have few to common 
pale brown or light gray mottles. 

The A’2 horizon is sand or loamy sand 10 to 24 inches thick. It is yel- 
fowish brown, brownish yellow, pale brown, or very pale brown with 
light gray and pale brown mottles. 

The B’2t horizon ranges in thickness from about 10 to more than 25 
inches. It is sandy loam or sandy clay loam. There are more than 5 per- 
cent plinthite nodules in this horizon within 60 inches of the surface. 


BrA—Brogdon sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This soil 
occurs on broad ridges. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Pocalla, Fuquay, Dothan, and Goldsboro soils. There 
are a few small areas of moderately well drained soils 
that are bisequal. Some mapped areas of this soil include 
small depressed areas of poorly drained soils that are 
shown on the map by wet spot symbols. Also included are 
some areas of soils with less than 5 percent nodules of 
plinthite within 60 inches of the surface. There are a few 
areas included that have a loamy sand surface layer. 

This soil is easily tilled over a wide range of moisture 
conditions. 

Most of this soil is in row crops. The principal crops are 
cotton, corn, tobacco, and soybeans. This soil is slightly 
droughty during periods of low rainfall. 

Large amounts of organic matter and fertilizer are 
needed to maintain yields, improve tilth, decrease the rate 
of leaching, improve water-holding capacity, and help con- 
trol wind erosion. Winds early in spring cause soil blow- 
ing in exposed areas that are dry and freshly plowed. 
Stripcropping with small grain or planting permanent 
windbreaks are effective means of reducing the loss of 
soil and damage to crops. In places this soil forms a til- 
lage pan which restricts root development and water 
movement. Chiseling is used to break such pans. Capabili- 
ty unit IIs-3; woodland group 201. 


Byars series 


The soils of the Byars series are nearly level and very 
poorly drained. They formed in stream deposits of clayey 
sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black loam 
about 9 inches thick. The next layer is about 64 inches 
thick. In sequence from the top, it is 4 inches of biack, 
firm clay loam; 8 inches of mottled dark gray, very firm 
clay; 22 inches of mottled gray, very firm clay; 22 inches 
of mottled dark gray and gray, very firm clay; and 8 
inches of mottled dark gray and yellowish brown, very 
firm clay. The underlying material to a depth of about 79 
inches is mottled gray clay. 

Byars soils occur with Cantey, Smithboro, Persanti, and 
Ponzer soils. Byars soils are more poorly drained and 
have a thicker dark surface layer than Cantey, Smithboro, 
and Persanti soils. Byars soils lack the thick organic sur- 
face layer of the Ponzer soils. 

Byars soils are high in organic matter. Permeability is 
slow. Surface runoff is very slow to ponded. Available 
water capacity is medium. 

Representative profile of Byars loam about 2 miles 
northwest of Marion, 2 miles north of S.C.L. Railroad 
crossing over Catfish Canal, in cultivated field 200 feet 
north of bend in farm road and 650 feet west of Catfish 
Canal. 


Ap—O to 9 inches, black (10YR 2/1) loam; weak fine granular structure; 
friable; common fine roots; very strongly acid (pH 4.7); clear smooth 
boundary. 

Blg—$9 to 13 inches, black (10YR 2/1) clay loam; weak medium subangu- 
lar blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; common fine pores; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; extremely acid (pH 4.4); clear 
smooth boundary. 

B2itg—13 to 21 inches, dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay; few fine distinct 
strong brown mottles along old root channels; moderate medium su- 
bangular blocky structure; very firm; few fine roots; common fine 
pores; thin continuous clay films on faces of peds; extremely acid 
(pH 4.4); gradual wavy boundary. 

B22tg—21 to 43 inches, gray (LOYR 5/1) clay; common fine distinct yel- 
lowish brown and atrong brown mottles along old root channels; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; very firm; few fine 
pores; thin continuous clay films on faces of peds; extremely acid 
(pH 4.3); gradual wavy boundary. 

B28tg—43 to 65 inches, mottled dark gray (10YR 4/1) and gray (OYR 
5/1) clay; common fine and medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangu- 
lar blocky structure; very firm; thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; extremely acid (pH 4.4); gradual wavy boundary. 

B3g—65 to 73 inches, mottled dark gray (10YR 4/1) and yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8) clay; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
very firm and very sticky; extremely acid (pH 4.3); clear wavy 
boundary. 

Cg—78 to 79 inches, gray (LOYR 5/1) clay; few fine and medium distinct 
yellowish brown (LOYR 5/6) mottles; massive; very firm and sticky; 
very strongly acid (pH 4.5). 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. These soils range from 
strongly acid to extremely acid throughout the profile. 

The A horizon is 6 to 12 inches thick. It is black or very dark gray. 
When moist, the soil material in the upper 10 inches has color value of 3 
or less. 

The B1 horizon, where present, is 3 to 5 inches of clay ioam or uilty 
clay loam. It is black, very dark gray, dark gray, or gray. 
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The B2t horizon is more than 40 inches thick. It is clay loam, silty clay 
loam, silty clay, or clay. The top 20 inches is more than 35 percent clay 
and more than 30 percent silt. The B2t horizon is black, very dark gray, 
dark gray, or gray, with few to common mottles of yellowish brown, 
strong brown, reddish brown, and yellowish red. 

The B8 horizon is 6 to 20 inches thick. It is clay loam or clay and is 
commonly mottled gray or dark gray. 

The C horizon consists of sandy to clayey material. 


By—Byars loam. This nearly level soil occurs on low 
terraces and in depressional areas along the Great Pee 
Dee River. Many delineated areas are long and narrow, 
occurring parallel to drainageways in the lowlands. 

Included in mapping are a few areas of Cantey, Ponzer, 
Paxville, and Smithboro soils. Also included are a few 
areas of recent alluvial soils. Some areas include soils that 
have a solum ranging from 40 to 60 inches thick. There 
are some areas of these soils that have a surface layer of 
fine sandy loam or clay loam. 

Most of this soil is in woodland. A few areas are in 
pasture and cultivated crops. Principal crops are corn and 
soybeans. Much of this soil is subject to occasional to 
frequent flooding. Extensive surface drainage systems 
are needed when this soil is used for cropland or pasture. 
Capability unit IIIw-2; woodland group 2w9. 


Cahaba series 


The soils of the Cahaba series are nearly level and well 
drained. They formed in loamy Coastal Plain sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is about 9 inches 
of dark yellowish brown loamy sand. The subsurface layer 
is strong brown fine sandy loam about 3 inches thick. The 
next layer is about 36 inches thick. In sequence from the 
top, it is 6 inches of yellowish red, friable fine sandy 
loam; 20 inches of yellowish red friable sandy clay loam, 
with yellowish brown mottles in the lower 6 inches; 4 
inches of strong brown friable fine sandy loam with yel- 
lowish red and yellowish brown mottles; and 6 inches of 
strong brown friable fine sandy loam with yellowish red 
mottles. The underlying material is loamy fine sand. The 
upper 10 inches is strong brown with brownish yellow 
mottles; and below 58 inches it is yellowish brown with 
strong brown mottles. 

Cahaba soils oceur with Summerton, Persanti, Eunola, 
Kenansville, and Lakeland soils. Cahaba soils have a 
coarser textured subsoil than Summerton and Persanti 
soils. Cahaba soils are better drained than Persanti and 
Eunola soils. Cahaba soils are redder, have a thinner sur- 
face layer, and have a finer textured subsoil than Kenan- 
sville soils. Cahaba soils have a finer textured subsoil 
than Lakeland soils. 

Cahaba soils are low in organic matter. Permeability is 
moderate. Runoff is medium and the available water 
capacity is medium. 

Representative profile of Cahaba loamy sand about 5 
miles southwest of Marion, in a cultivated field 3,300 feet 
west of S.C. Secondary Road 25 and 200 feet south of 
field road. 


Ap—O to 9 inches, dark yellowish brown (1L0YR 4/4) loamy sand; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; slightly acid 
(pH 6.2); abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—9 to 12 inches, strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) fine sandy loam; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; strongly 
acid (pH 5.5); clear smooth boundary. 

B1—12 to 18 inches, yellowish red (6YR 4/8) fine sandy loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine roots; 
medium acid (pH 5.6); gradual wavy boundary. 

B21t—18 to 32 inches, yellowish red (6YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; weak 
medium subangular structure; friable; few fine roots; common fine 
pores; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds and in pores; medium 
acid (pH 5.7); gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—32 to 38 inches, yellowish red (5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; common 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; common fine 
pores; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid (pH 
5.5); gradual wavy boundary. 

B31—88 to 42 inches, strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) fine sandy loam; com- 
mon medium distinct yellowish red (SYR 5/8) and yellowish brown 
(LOYR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fria- 
ble; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid (pH 5.3); 
clear wavy boundary. 

B32—42 to 48 inches, strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) fine sandy loam; com- 
mon medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 4/6) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine flakes of mica; 
strongly acid (pH 5.3); clear smooth boundary. 

C1—48 to 58 inches, strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy fine sand; few 
medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles; single grained; 
loose; common fine flakes of mica; strongly acid (pH 5.3); gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C2—58 to 72 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) loamy fine sand; few 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; single grained; 
loose; many fine flakes of mica; strongly acid (pH 5.5). 


The solum ranges from 42 to 60 inches thick. These soils range from 
slightly acid to very strongly acid in the Ap or Al horizon and medium 
acid to very strongly acid in the B and C horizons. 

The A horizon is 8 to 16 inches thick. The Ap horizon is 7 to 9 inches 
thick and is dark yellowish brown, yellowish brown, brown, or dark 
brown. The A2 horizon, where present, is 3 to 8 inches of strong brown 
or brown sandy loam or fine sandy loam. 

The Bi horizon, where present, is 6 to 12 inches of strong brown, yel- 
lowish red, or red. The B2t horizon is 20 to 40 inches thick. It is yel- 
lowish red or red. In some profiles the lower part of the B2t horizon is 
mottled with yellowish brown or strong brown. The B2t horizon is sandy 
loam, sandy clay loam, or clay loam. The B38 horizon, where present, is 9 
to 20 inches of sandy loam or fine sandy loam that is yellowish red, 
strong brown, yellowish brown, or brownish yellow, often mottled with 
red, brown, or yellow. Few to many flakes of mica are commonly 
present in the lower part of the B horizon. 

The C horizon is strong brown, yellowish brown, red, brownish yellow, 
or yellowish red, mottled with varying shades of yellow, brown, red, or 
gray. The C horizon is sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. 


CaA—Cahaba loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
soil occurs on some of the higher ridges of stream ter- 
races. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Summerton, Eunola, Lakeland, and Kenansville soils. In 
some areas there are a few small depressional areas of 
poorly drained soils that are shown on the map by wet 
spot symbols. Also included are a few areas of soils with 
a yellowish brown or strong brown subsoil. A few areas 
include soils with a solum ranging to 65 inches thick. 
There are also some areas of soils with a surface layer of 
loamy fine sand, sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. 
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Moat of this soil is cultivated, and with good manage- 
ment it can be cropped indefinitely. Good tilth is easily 


maintained. Principal crops are tobacco, cotton, corn, and 
soybeans. Capability unit I-1; woodland group 207. 


Cantey series 


The soils of the Cantey series are nearly level and 
poorly drained. They formed in stream deposits of clayey 
sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is very dark gray 
loam about 6 inches thick. The next layer to a depth of 75 
inches is gray, very firm clay with yellowish brown, 
strong brown, and red mottles. 

Cantey soils occur with Byars, Smithboro, and Persanti 
soils. Cantey soils do not have the thick dark-colored sur- 
face layer of the Byars soils. They are more poorly 
drained than Smithboro and Persanti soils. 

Cantey soils are moderate in organic matter. Permea- 
bility is slow, and surface runoff is very slow. Available 
water capacity is medium. 

Representative profile of Cantey loam about 2 3/4 miles 
northwest of Marion, 3/4 mile north of intersection of 
woods road and S.C. Secondary Road 38, in wooded area 
about 50 feet west of woods road. 


A1l—0 to 6 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loam; moderate medium 
granular structure; friable; many fine and medium roots; extremely 
acid (pH 4.3); clear smooth boundary. 

B2ltg—6 to 15 inches, gray (1OYR 5/1) clay; common medium distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles and few fine prominent red 
mottles; moderate, medium, subangular and angular blocky struc- 
ture; very firm; common fine and medium roots; few fine pores; 
thick continuous clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid (pH 
4.5); gradual wavy boundary. 

B22tg—15 to 50 inches, gray (N 5/0) clay; common medium distinct 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles and common medium prominent 
red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; very firm; few fine and medium roots; few fine pores; thick 
continuous clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid (pH 4.6); 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B3g—50 to 75 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) clay; many medium distinct yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles and common medium prominent 
red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
very firm; extremely acid (pH 4.4). 


The solum is 60 inches or more thick. These soils are strongly acid 
through extremely acid throughout. 

The A horizon commonly ranges from 4 to 10 inches in thickness. The 
aurface layer is 4 to 7 inches thick and is very dark gray, dark gray, 
black, or grayish brown. The A2 horizon, where present, is 3 to 5 inches 
of gray, grayish brown, or light brownish gray fine sandy loam or silt 
loam. 

The B2t horizon is more than 40 inches thick. It is clay loam, silty clay 
loam, silty clay, or clay. The clay content in the upper 20 inches 
averages 35 to 60 percent. The B2t horizon is dark gray, gray, or light 
gray. It is commonly mottled in shades of yellow, brown, and red. 

The B3 horizon is gray or light gray with few to many mottles in 
shades of yellow, brown, and red. It is sandy clay, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, silty clay, or clay. 


Cn—Cantey loam. This is a nearly level soil in low 
areas adjacent to the larger streams. 
Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 


Smithboro, Byars, Lumbee, and Persanti soils. Also in- 
cluded are a few long, narrow, depressed areas where 


water stands most of the year. Some areas of this soil 
have a silt loam, clay loam, or fine sandy loam surface 
layer. 

The plow layer is difficult to keep in good tilth. It can 
be worked under only a narrow range of moisture condi- 
tions without clodding. 

About 85 percent of this soil is woodland. The rest is in 
pasture and cultivated crops. The principal cultivated 
crops are corn and soybeans. Drainage is required before 
this soil can be used for either crops or pasture. Many 
areas are subject to frequent flooding. Capability unit 
IVw-2; woodland group 2w9. 


Centenary series 


The soils of the Centenary series are nearly level and 
moderately well drained. They formed in sandy Coastal 
Plain sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is 9 inches of very 
dark grayish brown sand. The subsurface layer is about 
49 inches of sand. In the upper 15 inches it is yellowish 
brown with a few pale brown mottles; in the next 12 
inches it is yellowish brown with strong brown and light 
gray mottles; and in the lower 22 inches it is light gray. 
The next layer is about 14 inches of organic-coated 
material, parts of which are slightly brittle. The upper 6 
inches of this layer is dark grayish brown sand and the 
lower 8 inches is very dark brown loamy sand. 

Centenary soils occur with Lakeland, Blanton, Rimini, 
Foreston, Eunola, Lynn Haven, Leon, and Rutlege soils. 
Centenary soils are more poorly drained than Lakeland, 
Blanton, and Rimini soils. Centenary soils have a spodic 
horizon, whereas Lakeland, Blanton, Foreston, Eunola, 
and Rutlege soils do not. Centenary soils are better 
drained than Lynn Haven, Leon, and Rutlege soils. Cen- 
tenary soils have more fines in the horizons above the 
spodic horizon than Rimini soils. 

Centenary soils are moderate in organic matter. 
Permeability is rapid. Runoff is slow. Available water 
capacity is low. 

Representative profile of Centenary sand about 3 miles 
east of Marion, in cultivated field 150 feet north of S.C. 
Secondary Road 19. 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) sand; single 
grained; loose; many fine roots; slightly acid (pH 6.5); abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

A21—9 to 24 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sand; few fine faint 
pale brown mottles; single grained; loose; common fine roots; few 
clean sand grains; medium acid (pH 5.7); gradual wavy boundary. 

A22—24 to 36 inches, yellowish brown (L{0YR 5/4) sand; common coarse 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 45/8) mottles and common medium 
distinct light gray (1OYR 7/2) mottles; single grained; loose; few 
fine roots; strongly acid (pH 5.2); gradual wavy boundary. 

A23—36 to 58 inches, light gray (10YR 7/1) sand; single grained; loose; 
strongly acid (pH 5.4); clear wavy boundary. 

Blh—58 to 64 inches, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sand; single 
grained; loose; medium acid (pH 5.6); gradual wavy boundary. 

B2h—64 to 72 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) loamy sand; few to 
common medium distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) bodies; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; darker parts slightly brittle; most 
sand grains have organic coatings; strongly acid (pH 5.5). 
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These soils are slightly acid through very strongly acid in the Ap or 
Al horizon and medium acid through very strongly acid in the lower 
eee Depth to the Bh horizon commonly ranges from 50 to 70 
inches. 

The Ap or Al horizon is 5 to 9 inches thick. It is very dark grayish 
brown, dark grayish brown, very dark gray, and dark gray. 

The AZ horizon is 41 to about 55 inches thick. The upper part of the 
A2 horizon has dominant colors of yellowish brown, brownish yellow, 
light yellowish brown, pale brown, or very pale brown. Mottles of vary- 
ing shades of yellow, brown, and gray commonly occur in the middle 
portion of the A2 horizon. Mottles having chroma of 2 or less are within 
40 inches of the surface. The lower part of the A2 horizon, immediately 
above the Bh horizon, has dominant colors of gray, light gray, or white. 
This horizon is 5 to 25 inches thick. 

Some profiles have a 4 to 6 inch transitional Blh horizon that is dark 
grayish brown or dark brown. The B2h horizon is 7 to 20 inches thick. 
Colors are black, very dark brown, dark brown, or very dark gray. Tex- 
ture of the Bh horizon is sand or loamy sand. 

Some profiles have additional Bh layers below the first. 


Ct—Centenary sand. This soil is nearly level and oc- 
curs on broad areas of the uplands and stream terraces. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
Lakeland, Foreston, and Leon soils. Also included are a 
few depressional areas of poorly drained soils that are 
shown on the map by wet spot symbols. In a few small 
areas of soils depth to the spodie horizon ranges from 30 
to 50 inches. About 30 percent of the acreage includes 
soils that do not have a spodic horizon but are similar to 
Centenary sand in use and management. 

This soil is easy to till. About 65 percent of this soil is 
in crops or pasture. The rest is in woodland (fig. 2). Prin- 
cipal crops are corn, soybeans, tobacco, cotton, and 
pasture grasses. 

Large fields of this soil are subject to wind erosion 
when they are tilled and left bare during dry springs. The 
water table, which normally remains 30 to 48 inches 
below the surface during the growing season, aids plant 
growth on this normally droughty soil. Capability unit 
ITIs-3; woodland group 2w2. 


Chastain series 


The Chastain series consists of nearly level, poorly 
drained soils that formed in clayey alluvial sediments on 
flood plains. They are subject to frequent flooding. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is brown clay 
about 6 inches thick. The next layer is about 45 inches 
thick. The upper 24 inches of this layer is gray, firm clay 
loam with yellowish brown mottles; the next 15 inches is 
gray, firm clay with yellowish brown mottles; and the 
lower 6 inches is gray friable sandy clay loam. The under- 
lying material is light brownish gray sand. 

Chastain soils occur with Tawcaw, Byars, and Cantey 
soils. Chastain soils are more poorly drained than Tawcaw 
soils. Chastain soils lack an argillic horizon, which occurs 
in Byars and Cantey soils. 

Chastain soils are moderate in organic matter. Permea- 
bility is slow and runoff is very slow. The water table is 
near the surface most of the time. Available water capaci- 
ty is high. 

These soils were mapped in an association with Tawcaw 
soils. 


Representative profile of Chastain clay in an area of 
Tawcaw-Chastain association, about 11 miles southwest of 
Marion, 100 feet south of dirt road across the Great Pee 
Dee River swamp. 


A1l—O to 6 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) clay; few fine distinct gray and yel- 
lowish brown mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; many fine and medium roots; common fine pores; strongly 
acid (pH 5.2); clear smooth boundary. 

B2lg—6 to 30 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) clay loam; common medium 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm; common fine roots and pores; few 
flakes of mica; strongly acid (pH 5.1); gradual wavy boundary. 

B22g—30 to 45 inches, gray (LOYR 5/1) clay; common medium distinct 
yellowish brown (1L0YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; common fine roots and pores; few flakes of 
mica; strongly acid (pH 5.1); gradual wavy boundary. 

B3g—45 to 51 inches, gray (N 6/0) sandy clay loam; massive; friable; 
few flakes of mica; strongly acid (pH 5.5); gradual smooth boundary. 

IICg—51 to 72 inches, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) sand; single 
grained; loose; common flakes of mica; strongly acid (pH 5.5). 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches thick. These soils are strongly 
acid or very strongly acid throughout the profile. 

The A horizon is 4 to 14 inches thick and is commonly brown, grayish 
brown, gray, or yellowish brown. Texture of the A horizon is clay, silty 
clay, silty clay loam, clay loam, or loam. 

The B2 horizon is 18 to more than 50 inches thick. It is gray, dark 
gray, or light gray with mottles in shades of yellow, brown, and red. 
Texture of the B2 horizon is clay, silty clay, or clay loam. The B2 
horizon appears massive when wet, but is weak to moderate subangular 
blocky when moist. 

The B3 horizon is 5 to 10 inches thick. It is gray, light gray, or dark 
gray with mottles in shades of yellow and brown. Texture of the B3 
horizon is sandy clay loam, clay loam, or loam. 

The C horizon is light brownish gray, gray, or greenish gray sand, 
loamy sand, or sandy loam. 


Coxville series 


The soils of the Coxville series are nearly level and 
poorly drained. They formed in clayey Coastal Plain sedi- 
ments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is about 7 inches 
of very dark gray fine sandy loam. The next layer ex- 
tends to a depth of 72 inches. The upper 4 inches is light 
brownish gray friable sandy clay loam, and the lower 61 
inches is gray firm clay with yellowish brown and red 
mottles. 

Coxville soils occur with Dothan, Goldsboro, Duplin, 
Persanti, Dunbar, Lynchburg, Rains, and Pantego soils. 
Coxville soils have a finer textured subsoil than Dothan, 
Goldsboro, Lynchburg, Rains, and Pantego soils. Coxville 
soils are more poorly drained than Duplin, Persanti, and 
Dunbar soils. 

Coxville soils are moderate in organic matter. Permea- 
bility is moderately slow. Surface runoff is slow to 
ponded. Available water capacity is medium to high. 

Representative profile of Coxville fine sandy loam 
about 7 miles north of Marion, in cultivated field 3/4 mile 
south of S.C. Secondary Road 22 and 750 feet east of dirt 
road. 


Ap-—0 to 7 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; common fine roots, strongly 
acid (pH 5.3); clear smooth boundary. 
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Big—7 to 11 inches, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) sandy clay loam; 
weak inedium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
common fine pores; strongly acid (pH 5.2); clear smooth boundary. 

B21tg—11 to 20 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) clay; common medium distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles and few medium prominent red 
(2.5YR 4/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; few fine roots; few fine pores; thin continuous clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid (pH 4.8); gradual wavy boundary. 

B22tg—20 to 34 inches, gray (LOYR 6/1) clay; common medium distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles and common medium prominent 
red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm; few fine pores; thin continuous clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid (pH 4.8); gradual wavy boundary. 

B23tg—34 to 60 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) clay; few medium distinct yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles and few medium prominent red 
(2.5YR 4/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; few fine pores; thin continuous clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid (pH 4.6); gradual wavy boundary. 

B3g-—60 to 72 inches, mottled gray (10YR 6/1), yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6), and red (2.5YR 4/8) clay; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid (pH 4.6). 


The solum is 60 inches or more thick, The A horizon ranges from 
medium acid through very strongly acid, and the B horizon is strongly 
acid or very strongly acid. 

The A horizon is 5 to 12 inches thick. The Al or Ap horizon is 4 to 8 
inches thick and is black, very dark gray, or dark gray. The A2 horizon, 
where present, is 2 to 4 inches of gray or light gray fine sandy loam. 

The B1 horizon, where present, is 4 to 12 inches of gray, light 
brownish gray, or grayish brown sandy clay loam, loam, or clay loam. 

The B2t horizon is 30 to more than 50 inches thick. It is predomi- 
nantly gray, dark gray, or light gray sandy clay, clay, or clay loam with 
few to many mottles in shades of yellow, brown, and red. 

The B3 horizon is gray, dark gray, or light gray with mottles in 
shades of yellow, brown, and red. Texture of the B83 horizon is clay, 
sandy clay, or sandy clay loam. 


Cx—Coxville fine sandy loam, This soil is nearly level 
and occurs on broad flats to slight depressions and oval 
shaped bays. 

Included with some areas of this soil in mapping are a 
few small areas of Rains, Pantego, Lynchburg, Smithboro, 
and Dunbar soils. Also included are some areas of soils 
with a sandy loam, loam, or clay loam surface layer. 

About 70 percent of this soil is woodland. The rest is 
cropland and pasture. The principal crops are corn, 
soybeans, small grains, and pasture grasses. 

When this soil is used for crops, a surface drainage 
system, a tile drainage system, or a combination of these 
is essential. Drainage is also needed for improved 
pastures. Capability unit III w-2; woodland group 2w9. 


Dothan series 


The soils of the Dothan series are nearly level to gently 
sloping and well drained. They formed in loamy Coastal 
Plain sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is 8 inches of gray- 
ish brown loamy fine sand. The subsurface layer is pale 
brown loamy fine sand about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 
friable sandy clay loam to a depth of 75 inches. In 
sequence from the top, it is 24 inches of yellowish brown 
with few plinthite nodules; 8 inches of yellowish brown 
with about 10 percent nodules of plinthite; 10 inches of 
yellow with red and gray mottles and about 20 percent 


nodules of plinthite; and 17 inches of mottled yellowish 
brown, red, and gray with about 10 percent nodules of 
plinthite. 

Dothan soils occur with Fuquay, Pocalla, Varina, Brog- 
don, Goldsboro, Coxville, and Rains soils. Dothan soils 
have a thinner A horizon than Fuquay and Pocalla soils. 
Dothan soils have a coarser textured subsoil than Varina 
soils. Dothan soils are finer textured in the upper part of 
the subsoil than Brogdon soils. Dothan soils are better 
drained than Goldsboro, Coxville, and Rains soils. 

Dothan soils are low in organic matter. Permeability is 
moderately slow. Surface runoff is medium. Available 
water capacity is medium. 

Representative profile of Dothan loamy fine sand about 
1 1/2 miles south of Smithboro in cultivated field 300 feet 
east of S.C.L. Railroad. 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loamy fine sand; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; slightly acid (pH 
6.3); abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—8 to 16 inches, pale brown (10YR 6/3) loamy fine sand; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; common fine roots; medium acid 
(pH 5.6); clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—16 to 30 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
roots and pores; few coarse red brittle bodies; few patchy clay films 
on faces of peds and in pores; sand grains coated and bridged with 
clay; strongly acid (pH 5.2); gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—30 to 40 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
common fine pores; few coarse red brittle bodies; thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; strongly acid (pH 5.2); gradual wavy bounda- 
ry. 

B23t—40 to 48 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
pores; common (about 10 percent) coarse red firm brittle bodies; 
thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid (pH 5.1); 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B24t—48 to 58 inches, yellow (10YR 7/6) sandy clay loam; common 
medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles and common medium 
distinct gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common (about 20 percent) coarse red firm brittle 
bodies; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid (pH 
5.2); gradual wavy boundary. 

B25t—58 to 75 inches, mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and red 
(2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; many medium distinct gray (LOYR 6/1) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; common 
(about 10 percent) coarse red firm brittle bodies; patchy clay films 
on faces of peds; strongly acid (pH 5.1). 


The solum is more than 70 inches thick. The A horizon ranges from 
slightly acid through strongly acid. The Bt horizon is strongly acid or 
very strongly acid. 

The A horizon is 6 to 18 inches thick. The Ap horizon is 6 to 9 inches 
thick and is grayish brown, brown, or dark grayish brown. The A2 
horizon is up to 11 inches thick. It is pale brown or light yellowish 
brown loamy sand or loamy fine sand. 

The B1 horizon, where present, is 4 to 10 inches of yellowish brown 
sandy loam. 

The B2t horizon is more than 50 inches thick. The upper 20 to 30 
inches is yellowish brown or strong brown, and some pedons have few 
to common strong brown, yellowish red, or red mottles. The lower part 
of the B2t horizon is mottled with varying shades of yellow, brown, red, 
and gray. The upper part of the B2t horizon is sandy loam or sandy clay 
loam. The lower part contains 8 to 25 percent by volume of plinthite. 
Texture of the lower horizon is mainly sandy clay loam but ranges to 
sandy clay. 
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DaA—Dothan loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This nearly level soil has the profile described as 
representative of the series. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Fuquay, Brogdon, Varina, and Goldsboro soils. A few 
areas of soils with less than 5 percent nodules of plinthite 
within 60 inches of the surface are included. Long narrow 
areas of 2 to 6 percent slopes are included in some places. 
There are a few areas included that have a clay loam sub- 
soil. Some included small depressed areas of poorly 
drained soils are shown on the map by wet spot symbols. 
Some areas of this soil have a surface layer of loamy sand 
or sandy loam. 

Most of this soil is in row crops. Principal crops are 
tobacco, cotton, corn, and soybeans. This soil is easily 
tilled within a wide range of moisture content. Strip- 
cropping, windbreaks, and cropping systems that keep 
crop residues on the surface are needed to reduce the soil 
loss and damage to crops caused by soil blowing on many 
fields. Capability unit 1-5; woodland group 201. 

DaB—Dothan loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This gently sloping soil is on broad ridges and also on 
narrow side slopes parallel to streams and drainageways. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Fuquay, Varina, and Summerton soils. Also included are 
small areas where erosion has exposed the subsoil. There 
are a few small areas with slopes of less than 2 percent 
or up to 8 percent. A few areas include soils with less 
than 5 percent nodules of plinthite within 60 inches of the 
surface. Some included small depressed areas of poorly 
drained soils are shown on the map by wet spot symbols. 
Some areas of this soil have a surface layer of loamy sand 
or sandy loam. 

Most of this soil is cultivated. The principal crops are 
cotton, corn, tobacco, soybeans, and small grain. 
Bahiagrass and Coastal bermudagrass are the best hay 
and pasture plants. 

Erosion is the main hazard on this soil. Contour tillage, 
crop rotations that include sod crops, terraces, and 
grassed waterways are some of the conservation practices 
that help control erosion. Crop residue kept on or near 
the surface increases infiltration and reduces erosion. 
Capability unit Ile-5; woodland group 201. 


Dunbar series 


The soils of the Dunbar series are nearly level and 
somewhat poorly drained. They formed in clayey Coastal 
Plain sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark grayish 
brown loamy sand about 7 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is yellowish brown sandy loam about 4 inches thick. 
The subsoil extends to a depth of 72 inches. In sequence 
from the top, it is 12 inches of gray firm sandy clay with 
yellowish brown and yellowish red mottles; 33 inches of 
dark gray firm sandy clay with yellowish brown and red- 
dish brown mottles; 6 inches of dark gray firm sandy clay 
mottled with yellowish brown, red, and light gray; and 10 


inches of dark gray firm sandy clay loam mottled with 
light gray and strong brown. 

The Dunbar soils occur with Pantego, Rains, Coxville, 
Lynchburg, Smithboro, Goldsboro, Persanti, and Duplin 
soils. Dunbar soils are more poorly drained than Gold- 
sboro, Persanti, and Duplin soils. Dunbar soils are better 
drained than Pantego, Rains, and Coxville soils. Dunbar 
soils are lower in silt content and have a subsoil that is 
less plastic and sticky than the Smithboro soils. Dunbar 
soils have more clay in the subsoil than Lynchburg soils. 

Dunbar soils are moderate in organic matter. Permea- 
bility is moderately slow, and surface runoff is slow. 
Available water capacity is medium. 

Representative profile of Dunbar loamy sand about 2.5 
miles west of Mullins, 0.5 mile north of S.C.L. railroad in 
cleared field 200 feet east of S.C. Secondary Road 84. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy sand, weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; common fine and medium roots; 
strongly acid (pH 5.4); abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—7 to 11 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy loam, weak fine 
granular structure; very friable, common fine roots; strongly acid 
(pH 5.2); clear smooth boundary. 

B2itg—11 to 28 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay; common medium 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles and common medium 
prominent yellowish red (6YR 4/6) mottles; weak medium subangu- 
lar blocky structure; firm; few fine roots and pores; thick patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid (pH 4.6); gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B22tg—23 to 56 inches, dark gray (10YR 4/1) sandy clay; common medi- 
um distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and reddish brown (5YR 
4/4) mottles; strong medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few 
fine roots and pores; thick continuous clay films on faces of peds 
and old root channels; very strongly acid (pH 4.8); gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B23tg—56 to 62 inches, dark gray (10YR 4/1) sandy clay; common medi- 
um distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; few medium 
prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles and few medium distinct light 
gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure, firm; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid (pH 4.8); gradual wavy boundary. 

B8g—62 to 72 inches, dark gray (10YR 4/1) sandy clay loam; common 
medium distinct light gray (10YR 6/1) mottles and common fine 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid (pH 4.7). 


Thickness of the solum is 60 to more than 72 inches. This soil is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout. 

Thickness of the A horizon ranges from 6 to 11 inches. The Ap 
horizon is 6 to 9 inches thick and is dark gray or dark grayish brown. 
The A2 horizon is not in some pedons. 

The B1 horizon, where present, is about 4 to 6 inches of pale brown, 
yellowish brown, or light yellowish brown sandy clay loam. 

The B2t horizon is from 38 to more than 60 inches thick. Texture of 
the B2t horizon includes clay loam, sandy clay, and clay. The upper part 
of the B2t horizon is gray, yellowish brown, brown, or strong brown 
with few to many mottles of varying shades of gray, red, yellow, and 
brown. Mottles with chroma of 2 or less occur in the upper 10 inches of 
the B2t horizon. The lower B2t horizon is dominantly gray, dark gray, or 
light gray, with common to many mottles in shades of red, yellow, and 
brown. 

The B38 horizon is about 8 to 12 inches thick and is gray, dark gray, or 
light gray with common to many mottles of varying shades of red, yel- 
low, and brown. It is sandy clay loam, sandy clay, or clay. 


Dn—Dunbar loamy sand. This soil is nearly level and 
occurs in broad, low areas. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Goldsboro, Persanti, Duplin, Lynchburg, and Smithboro 
soils. Also included are areas with a fine sandy loam, 
loamy fine sand, or sandy loam surface layer. Small wet 
depressed areas are included and are shown on the map 
by wet spot symbols. 

About 65 percent of this soil is in crops or pasture. The 
rest is in woodland. Tilth is generally good. The principal 
cultivated crops are corn, soybeans, cotton, tobacco, and 
small grain. Drainage is usually needed for optimum 
production of crops on this soil. Capability unit IIw-5; 
woodland group 2w8. 


Duplin series 


The soils of the Duplin series are nearly level and 
moderately well drained. They formed in clayey Coastal 
Plain sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark grayish 
brown fine sandy loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of 80 inches. In sequence from the top, 
it is 7 inches of brownish yellow firm clay loam; 15 inches 
of yellowish brown firm clay loam mottled with gray and 
yellowish red; 33 inches of mottled gray, brown, and red 
firm sandy clay; and 18 inches of mottled gray, brown, 
and red firm sandy clay loam. 

Duplin soils occur with Varina, Dothan, Persanti, Gold- 
sboro, Dunbar, and Coxville soils. Duplin soils do not have 
the plinthite that occurs in Varina and Dothan soils and 
are not so weil drained. Duplin soils have less silt 
throughout than Persanti soils. They have a finer tex- 
tured subsoil than Goldsboro soils and they are better 
drained than Dunbar and Coxville soils. 

Duplin soils are low in organic matter. Permeability is 
moderately slow, and runoff is slow. Available water 
capacity is medium. 

Representative profile of Duplin fine sandy loam about 
3 miles northeast of Marion, in an idle field 150 feet west 
of S.C. Highway 41-A. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common fine and medi- 
um roots; strongly acid (pH 5.4); abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—7 to 14 inches, brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) clay loam; few medi- 
um distinct yellowish red (SYR 4/8) mottles; weak medium subangu- 
lar blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; common fine pores; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds and in pores; very strongly acid 
(pH 4.9); gradual smooth boundary. 

B22t—14 to 29 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay; common coarse 
distinct gray (OYR 5/1) mottles and common medium prominent 
yellowish red (5YR 4/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; few fine pores; thin broken 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid (pH 4.9); gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B28t—29 to 62 inches, mottled gray (10YR 5/1), strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8), and red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay; common medium distinct yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few (2-3 percent) small red brittle bodies; 
thin broken clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid (pH 5.0); 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B3—62 to 80 inches, mottled gray (10YR 5/1) and brownish yellow 
(1OYR 6/6) sandy clay loam; common medium prominent red (2.5YR 
4/8) mottles and common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 


mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; firm; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid (pH 4.8). 


Thickness of the solum is 60 to more than 72 inches. The A horizon is 
medium acid through very strongly acid, and the B horizon is strongly 
acid or very strongly acid. 

The A horizon is commonly 6 to 8 inches thick, but ranges from 6 to 
12 inches. The plow layer, or surface 6 to 8 inches, is grayish brown, 
dark grayish brown, dark gray, or brown. The A2 horizon, where 
present, is 2 to 4 inches of light yellowish brown, brown, or pale brown 
loamy fine sand or fine sandy loam. 

The B2t horizon is 40 to more than 55 inches thick. It is clay loam, 
sandy clay, and clay. The upper part of the B2t horizon is commonly yel- 
lowish brown or brownish yellow with few to common mottles of brown 
and red. Mottles with chroma of 2 or less occur within 30 inches of the 
surface. The lower portion of the B2t horizon is highly mottled with 
varying shades of yellow, brown, gray, and red. 

The B38 horizon is highly mottled with varying shades of gray, yellow, 
brown, and red. It is sandy clay loam, sandy clay, or clay. 


DuA—Duplin fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This soil occurs on broad areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Goldsboro, Dunbar, Persanti, and Varina soils. Small wet 
depressed areas are included and are shown on the map 
by wet spot symbols. Also included are small areas of 
soils that have texture and drainage similar to Duplin fine 
sandy loam, but contain more than 5 percent nodules of 
plinthite within 60 inches of the surface. Included also are 
areas with a sandy loam and loamy fine sand surface 
layer. 

About 75 percent of this soil is cultivated. The rest is in 
woodland. Tilth is generally good. The principal crops are 
tobacco, cotton, corn, soybeans, and small grain. Drainage 
is frequently needed for the optimum production of crops 
on this soil. Capability unit IIw-5; woodland group 2w8. 


Eunola series 


The soils of the Eunola series are nearly level and 
moderately well drained. They formed in loamy sediments 
on stream terraces and Coastal Plain uplands. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark grayish 
brown loamy sand about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 41 inches thick. In the upper 16 inches it is brown 
friable sandy clay loam with strong brown mottles; the 
next 6 inches is yellowish brown friable sandy loam with 
strong brown and gray mottles; and the lower 19 inches is 
mottled gray and brown friable sandy loam. The underly- 
ing material is mottled brownish yellow loamy sand. 

The Eunola soils occur with Cahaba, Kenansville, Per- 
santi, Smithboro, and Cantey soils. Eunola soils are not. so 
well drained as Cahaba and Kenansville soils. Eunola soils 
have a coarser textured subsoil than Persanti, Smithboro, 
and Cantey soils; in addition, Eunola soils are better 
drained than Smithboro and Cantey soils. 

Eunola soils are low in organic matter. Permeability is 
moderate, and surface runoff is slow. Available water 
capacity is medium. 

Representative profile of Eunola loamy sand about 5 
miles west of Marion, 400 feet north of intersection of 
S.C. Secondary Roads 407 and 64, in cultivated field 150 
west of S.C. Secondary Road 64. 
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Ap—0 to 9 inches, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy sand; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; common fine and medium 
roots; medium acid (pH 5.7); abrupt smooth boundary. 

B2t—-9 to 25 inches, brown (LOYR 5/3) sandy clay loam; many coarse 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine roots and pores; thin patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid (pH 5.0); gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B31~—25 to 31 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy loam; common 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and gray (10YR 6/1) mot- 
tles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots and pores; strongly. acid (pH 5.2); clear wavy boundary. 

B32—31 to 45 inches, gray (1OYR 6/1) sandy loam; common medium 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots and pores; pockets 
and lenses of sandy clay loam; strongly acid (pH 5.1); gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B38—45 to 50 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; common coarse 
distinct light gray (10YR 7/1) mottles and common fine prominent 
yellowish red (5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
ee friable; very strongly acid (pH 5.0); gradual smooth boun- 

ary. 

C—50 to 75 inches, brownish yellow (L0YR 6/6) loamy sand; common 
fine distinct light gray (LOYR 7/1) mottles; structureless; very fria- 
ble; strongly acid (pH 5.2). 


Thickness of the solum is 40 to 59 inches. The A horizon ranges from 
medium acid through very strongly acid, and the B and C horizons are 
strongly acid or very strongly acid. 

Thickness of the A horizon ranges from 8 to 19 inches. The Ap or Al 
horizon is 6 to 9 inches thick and is very dark gray, very dark grayish 
brown, dark brown, or dark grayish brown. The A2 horizon, where 
present, is 6 to 12 inches of pale brown, brownish yellow, or yellowish 
brown loamy sand. 

The B1 horizon, where present, is 5 to 7 inches thick and is light yel- 
lowish brown or yellowish brown sandy loam. 

The B2t horizon is 15 to 40 inches thick. The upper part is yellowish 
brown, brownish yellow, or brown with few to common mottles in vary- 
ing shades of gray and brown. The lower part is yellowish brown or 
gray with common to many mottles of gray, yellowish brown, or strong 
brown. 

The B83 horizon is 4 to 25 inches thick. It is gray or brown with mot- 
tles of yellowish brown, gray, or yellowish red. 

The C horizon is brownish yellow or gray mottled with varying shades 
of brown or gray. Texture of the C horizon is loamy sand or sand. 


EuA—Eunola loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
soil occurs on stream terraces and uplands. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cahaba, Persanti, Smithboro, Centenary, and Foreston 
soils. Also included are a few areas with a sandy surface 
layer 20 to 30 inches thick. Small depressed areas of 
poorly drained soils are included and are shown on the 
map by wet spot symbols. Also included are areas with a 
sandy loam, fine sandy loam, and loamy fine sand surface 
layer. There are a few areas of soils with a clay loam sub- 
soil. A few areas include soils with a solum 25 to 40 
inches thick. 

About 70 percent of this soil is in cultivated crops or 
pasture. The rest is in woodland. Tilth is good. The prin- 
cipal cultivated crops are corn, soybeans, tobacco, and 
small grain. Some drainage is usually needed for optimum 
crop production on this soil. Capability unit ITw-2; 
woodland group 2w8. 


Foreston series 


The soils of the Foreston series are nearly level and 
moderately well drained. They formed in loamy and sandy 
Coastal Plain sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is very dark gray- 
ish brown loamy sand about 9 inches thick. The subsoil 
extends to a depth of 72 inches. In sequence from the top, 
it is 6 inches of brownish yellow very friable loamy sand; 
12 inches of yellowish brown friable sandy loam; 14 inches 
of very pale brown very friable sandy loam with light 
gray mottles; 10 inches of mottled very pale brown and 
light gray very friable loamy sand with pockets of clean 
sand grains; and 21 inches of pale brown very friable 
loamy sand with pockets of clean sand grains. 

Foreston soils occur with Dothan, Fuquay, Centenary, 
Goldsboro, Lynchburg, and Rains soils. Foreston soils 
have a coarser textured subsoil than Dothan, Fuquay, 
Goldsboro, Lynchburg, and Rains soils and a finer tex- 
tured subsoil than Centenary soils. Foreston soils are not 
so well drained as Dothan and Fuquay soils; they are 
better drained than Lynchburg and Rains soils. 

Foreston soils are moderate in organic-matter content. 
Permeability is moderately rapid. Surface runoff is slow. 
Available water capacity is low to medium. 

Representative profile of Foreston loamy sand, 6 miles 
southeast of Marion, 2,000 feet north of intersection of 
S.C. Secondary Roads 829 and 32, in cultivated field about 
300 feet west of S.C. Secondary Road 329. 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) loamy sand; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common fine roots; 
strongly acid (pH 5.4); abrupt smooth boundary. 

B1—9 to 15 inches, brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) loamy sand; weak medi- 
um subangular blocky structure; very friable; common fine roots; 
very strongly acid (pH 5.0); clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—15 to 27 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy loam; few 
medium distinct brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; weak medium subangu- 
lar blocky structure; friable; few fine roots and pores; sand grains 
coated and bridged with clay; very strongly acid (pH 4.6); clear 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—27 to 41 inches, very pale brown (10YR 7/4) sandy loam; common 
medium distinct light gray (LOYR 7/2) mottles; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; very friable; few fine roots and pores; sand 
grains coated and bridged; very strongly acid (pH 4.9); gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B81—41 to 51 inches, mottled very pale brown (LOYR 7/4) and light 
gray (10YR 7/2) loamy sand with pockets of clean sand grains; few 
medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; single grained; 
very friable; very strongly acid (pH 4.8); gradual wavy boundary. 

B32—51 to 72 inches, pale brown (10YR 6/3) loamy sand with pockets of 
clean sand grains; single grained; very friable; very strongly acid 
(pH 4.8). 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The A horizon ranges from 
medium acid through very strongly acid, and the B horizon is strongly 
acid or very strongly acid. 

The A horizon is 8 to 18 inches thick. The Ap or Al horizon is 7 to 9 
inches of very dark grayish brown, dark grayish brown, very dark gray, 
or dark gray. The A2 horizon, where present, is as much as 11 inches of 
pale brown, light yellowish brown, very pale brown, or brownish yellow 
sand or loamy sand. 

The B1 horizon is 5 to 8 inches of very pale brown, light yellowish 
brown, or brownish yellow. 
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The B2t horizon is 16 to 28 inches thick. It is yellowish brown, light 
yellowish brown, or very pale brown. In some places it is mottled with 
shades of yellow, brown, red, or gray— commonly in the lower part. 

The B3 horizon ia yellowish brown, brownish yellow, pale brown, very 
pale brown, grayish brown, gray, or light gray loamy sand or sand with 
mottles in shades of gray, brown, and yellow. 

Fo—Foreston loamy sand. This soil is nearly level and 
occurs in broad areas on the divides between 
drainageways. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Brogdon, Goldsboro, Centenary, and Lynchburg soils. 
Some areas include soils that lack mottles of chroma 2 or 
less within 30 inches of the surface. A few areas include 
soils that have a dark colored organic-coated horizon at a 
depth of 30 to 70 inches. Depressed areas of poorly 
drained soils are shown on the map by wet spot symbols. 
Large areas of this soil have a sand surface layer. Also 
included are a few areas with horizons of sandy clay loam 
to clay at a depth of more than 50 inches. A few areas in- 
clude soils with a sandy surface layer 20 to 25 inches 
thick. 

Good tilth is easily maintained on this soil. Most of the 
acreage is in cultivated crops or pasture. The principal 
crops are tobacco, corn, soybeans, cotton, and small grain. 
Drainage is usually required for the production of crops. 
Capability unit Ilw-2; woodland group 2w2. 


Fuquay series 


The soils of the Fuquay series are nearly level to slop- 
ing and well drained. They formed in loamy Coastal Plain 
sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark grayish 
brown sand about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
loamy sand about 20 inches thick; the upper 3 inches is 
yellowish brown, and the lower 17 inches is pale brown. 
The subsoil to a depth of 80 inches is friable sandy clay 
loam. The upper 21 inches is yellowish brown and con- 
tains about 5 percent nodules of plinthite; the lower 31 
inches is yellowish brown with gray, red, and light yel- 
lowish brown mottles and contains about 15 percent 
nodules of plinthite. 

Fuquay soils occur with the Dothan, Varina, Pocalla, 
Blanton, and Lakeland soils. Fuquay soils contain more 
than 5 percent nodules of plinthite within 60 inches of the 
surface, but. Blanton and Lakeland soils do not. Fuquay 
soils do not have an A’2 horizon which Pocalla soils have. 
Fuquay soils have a thicker surface layer than Dothan 
and Varina soils and have a thinner surface layer than 
Blanton soils. Fuquay soils have a Bt horizon, but Lake- 
land soils do not. 

Fuquay soils are low in organic matter. Permeability is 
moderate in the upper part of the subsoil and slow in the 
lower part. Runoff is slow. Available water capacity is 
low to medium. 

Representative profile of Fuquay sand about 1 mile 
southeast of Smithboro, about 2,500 feet south of S.C. 
wey 917, in old pasture about 300 feet west of dirt 
road. 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sand; single grained; 
loose; many fine roots; few iron pebbles; strongly acid (pH 5.4); 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

A21—8 to 11 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy sand; single 
grained; slightly compacted; few to common clean sand grains; com- 
mon fine roots; common fine pores; medium acid (pH 5.6); clear 
smooth boundary. 

A22—11 to 28 inches, pale brown (10YR 6/3) loamy sand; single grained; 
loose; common to many clean sand grains; common fine roots; medi- 
um acid (pH 5.6); clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—28 to 49 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; few 
medium prominent yellowish red (SYR 4/8) and red (25YR 4/8) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine roots; common fine pores; common (about 5 percent) coarse red 
brittle bodies; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds and in old root 
channels; very strongly acid (pH 5.0); clear smooth boundary. 

B22t—49 to 80 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
many coarse distinct gray (10YR 6/1) mottles, many coarse 
prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles, and common medium distinct 
light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common (about 15 percent) coarse red 
brittle bodies; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid (pH 4.8). 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The A horizon is medium acid 
through very strongly acid. The Bt horizon is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid. 

The A horizon is 21 to 39 inches thick. The Ap or Al horizon is 5 to 10 
inches thick and is dark gray, dark grayish brown, grayish brown, or 
brown. The A2 horizon is 12 to 30 inches thick and is pale brown, very 
pale brown, light yellowish brown, or yellowish brown. Texture of the 
A2 horizon is sand, loamy sand, or loamy fine sand. A few hard 
sesquioxide pebbles commonly occur on the surface and throughout the 
A horizon. 

The Bi horizon, where present, is commonly 5 to 10 inches of yel- 
lowish brown, brownish yellow, or strong brown sandy loam. 

The B2t horizon commonly ranges from 30 to more than 50 inches 
thick. The top 10 to 20 inches of the B2t horizon is yellowish brown or 
strong brown sandy loam or sandy clay loam. Yellowish red to red 
plinthite nodules increase in abundance from the upper B2t horizon 
downward. The lower part of the B2t horizon is mottled with varying 
shades of yellow, brown, red, and gray. It is 5 to 20 percent by volume 
plinthite nodules, which are commonly most numerous at depths 
between 48 and 60 inches. Texture of this lower B2t horizon is sandy 
clay loam or sandy clay. 


FuB—Fuquay sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. This nearly 
level to gently sloping soil has the profile described. as 
representative of the series. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Dothan, Pocalla, Blanton, and Lakeland soils. Also in- 
cluded are a few areas which have less than 5 percent 
nodules of plinthite to a depth of 60 inches. There are a 
few areas of soils with 6 to 10 percent slopes. There are 
also a few inclusions of long, narrow areas of alluvial 
soils. Some delineations of this soil include small wet 
depressed areas that are shown on the map by wet spot 
symbols. 

This soil is easily tilled and can be cultivated over a 
wide range of moisture conditions. 

About 65 percent of this soil is cropland and pasture. 
The rest is woodland. The principal crops are cotton, 
tobacco, corn, soybeans, Coastal bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, and sericea lespedeza. This soil is slightly 
droughty during periods of low rainfall. Soil blowing is a 
hazard on some of the larger fields. Stripcropping, wind- 
breaks, and cropping systems that keep crop residues on 
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the soil surface are used to control erosion and maintain 
organic-matter content in this soil. Capability unit IIs-5; 
woodland group 382. 

FuC—Fuquay sand, 6 to 10 percent slopes. This slop- 
ing soil is on side slopes parallel to streams and 
drainageways. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dothan, Summerton, Blanton, and Lakeland soils. Also in- 
cluded are a few areas which have less than 5 percent 
nodules of plinthite to a depth of 60 inches. There are a 
few long narrow areas of alluvial soils in some places. A 
few small areas of soils with 2 to 6 percent slopes and 10 
to 15 percent slopes are also included. 

This soil can be cultivated over a wide range of 
moisture conditions. 

About 75 percent of this soil is in woodland. The rest is 
in crops or pasture. The principal crops are corn and 
soybeans, Coastal bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and sericea 
lespedeza. Because of the thick, sandy surface layer, this 
soil is slightly droughty in dry periods. Soil blowing is a 
hazard when it is used for row crops. Terraces, vegetated 
waterways, contour tillage, and crop residue management 
are among the practices used to control erosion. Capabili- 
ty unit I1Is-2; woodland group 3s2. 


Goldsboro series 


The soils of the Goldsboro series are nearly level and 
moderately well drained. They formed in loamy Coastal 
Plain sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is about 8 inches 
of dark grayish brown loamy fine sand. The subsurface 
layer is about 4 inches of pale brown fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil extends to a depth of 75 inches. In sequence from 
the top, it is 4 inches of brownish yellow friable fine 
sandy loam with strong brown and pale brown mottles; 14 
inches of yellowish brown friable fine sandy loam with 
pale brown, strong brown, and gray mottles; 15 inches of 
yellowish brown friable sandy clay loam with gray and 
red mottles; 13 inches of mottled yellowish brown and 
gray friable sandy clay loam with red mottles; and 17 
inches of mottled yellowish brown, gray, pale brown, and 
red friable sandy clay loam. 

Goldsboro soils are associated with Dothan, Duplin, 
Lynchburg, Dunbar, Rains, and Coxville soils. Goldsboro 
soils are not so well drained as Dothan soils. They have a 
coarser textured subsoil than Duplin, Dunbar, and Cox- 
ville soils. Goldsboro soils are better drained than 
Lynchburg, Dunbar, Rains, and Coxville soils. 

Goldsboro soils are moderate in organic-matter content. 
Permeability is moderate. Surface runoff is slow to medi- 
um. Available water capacity is medium. 

Representative profile of Goldsboro loamy fine sand 
about 1.5 miles east of Mullins, in cultivated field 150 feet 
south of U.S. Highway 76 and 150 feet west of paved 
county road. 


Ap—O0 to 8 inches, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy fine sand; 
weak medium granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
very strongly acid (pH 4.8); clear smooth boundary. 


A2—8 to 12 inches, pale brown (LOYR 6/3) fine sandy loam; few medium 
distinct yellowish brown (10OYR 5/6) mottles; few fingers of Ap 
material; weak medium granular structure; very friable; common 
fine roots; strongly acid (pH 5.4); clear smooth boundary. 

B1—12 to 16 inches, brownish yellow (L0YR 6/6) fine sandy loam; few 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles and few fine pale 
brown mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine roots; very strongly acid (pH 4.8); clear smooth boun- 
dary. 

Bolt—t6 to 30 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine sandy loam; 
common medium distinct pale brown (L0YR 6/3) and strong brown 
(1.5YR 5/6) mottles, and few medium gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; very strongly acid (pH 4.7) gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—30 to 45 inches, yellowish brown (1L0YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
common coarse distinct gray (10YR 6/1) mottles and common medi- 
um prominent red (25YR 4/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid (pH 4.7); 
graduai wavy boundary. 

B23t—45 to 58 inches, mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) and gray 
(1OYR 6/1) sandy clay loam; common medium prominent red (2.5YR 
4/8) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; few pockets of clean sand grains; very strongly acid (pH 
4.8); gradual wavy boundary. 

B24t—58 to 75 inches, coarsely mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), 
gray (10YR 6/1), pale brown (10YR 6/3), and red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy 
clay loam; few pockets of sandy loam; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
very strongly acid (pH 4.8). 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The A horizon is medium acid 
to very strongly acid, and the B horizon is strongly acid or very strongly 
acid, 

The A horizon is 6 to 18 inches thick. The Ap horizon is 6 to 10 inches 
thick and is dark grayish brown, very dark grayish brown, or grayish 
brown. The A2 horizon, where present, is 3 to 9 inches of pale brown or 
light yellowish brown fine sandy loam, loamy sand, or loamy fine sand. 

The Bi horizon, where present, is 3 to 10 inches of yellowish brown, 
brownish yellow, or light yellowish brown sandy loam or fine sandy loam 
commonly with mottles in shades of brown and yellow. 

The B2t horizon is more than 40 inches thick and is sandy loam or 
sandy clay loam. The upper part is dominantly yellowish brown or 
brownish yellow, commonly with mottles in shades of yellow, brown, red, 
and gray. Mottles of chroma 2 or less are within 30 inches of the sur- 
face. The lower part of the B2t horizon is mottled with varying shades 
of brown, yellow, gray, and red. 


GoA—Goldsboro loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This soil is in broad areas of the uplands. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dothan, Duplin, Foreston, Dunbar, and Lynchburg soils. 
Small, depressed areas of Coxville and Rains soils are in- 
cluded and shown on the map by wet spot symbols. In 
few areas the soil is 5 to 20 percent nodules of plinthite 
within 60 inches of the surface. Also included are areas of 
soils with a loamy sand, sandy loam, and fine sandy loam 
surface layer. 

Tilth is fairly good on this soil. 

Most of this soil is in row crops. The principal crops are 
tobaeco (fig. 3), cotton, corn, soybeans, and small grain. 
This soil usually needs drainage for the production of 
crops. Capability unit Ilw-2; woodland group 2w8. 
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Hiwassee series 


The soils of the Hiwassee series are nearly level and 
well drained. They formed in clayey sediments on ter- 
races along the Great Pee Dee River. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark reddish 
brown fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 69 inches thick. In the upper 54 inches it is dark 
red firm clay; the next 6 inches is red friable clay loam; 
and the lower 9 inches is red friable sandy clay loam. The 
underlying material is about 5 inches of red sandy loam 
underlain by strong brown sand. 

Hiwassee soils occur with Summerton, Cahaba, Persan- 
ti, Smithboro, and Cantey soils. Hiwassee soils have a 
darker red subsoil than Summerton and Cahaba soils. In 
addition, Hiwassee soils have a finer textured subsoil 
than Cahaba soils. Hiwassee soils are better drained than 
Persanti, Smithboro, and Cantey soils. 

Hiwassee soils are low in organic matter. Permeability 
is moderate. Surface runoff is medium. Available water 
capacity is medium. 

Representative profile of Hiwassee fine sandy loam 3 
miles north of Pee Dee and 1 mile northwest of USS. 
Highway 301, in cultivated field 200 feet west of dirt 
road. 


Ap—O0 to 6 inches, dark reddish brown (5YR 3/4) fine sandy loam; 
moderate medium granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
medium acid (pH 5.7); clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—6 to 45 inches, dark red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; moderate medium sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm; common fine roots; common fine 
pores; thin continuous clay films on faces of peds; slightly acid (pH 
6.3); gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—45 to 60 inches, dark red (2.5YR 3/6) clay; moderate medium an- 
gular and subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine pores; thin 
continuous clay films on faces of peds; few clean sand grains; 
strongly acid (pH 5.3); gradual wavy boundary. 

B81—60 to 66 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) clay loam; weak medium subangu- 
lar blocky structure; friable; patchy clay films on faces of peds; few 
fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid (pH 4.8); clear wavy bounda- 


ry. 

B32—66 to 75 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; weak medium su- 
bangular blocky structure; friable; patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid (pH 4.6); clear 
wavy boundary. 

IIC1—765 to 80 inches, red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy loam; massive; friable; few 
fine flakes of mica; strongly acid (pH 5.3); clear wavy boundary. 
IIIC2—80 to 90 inches, strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sand; single grained; 
loose; common flakes of mica; common medium quartzite pebbles; 

strongly acid (pH 5.4). 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The A horizon is slightly acid 
through strongly acid, and the B and C horizons are slightly acid 
through very strongly acid. 

The Ap horizon is 5 to 9 inches thick. 

The B1 horizon, where preseni, is 3 to 6 inches of dark red sandy clay 
loam. 

The B2t horizon is commonly more than 45 inches thick. Texture of 
the B2t horizon is clay or clay loam. 

The B3 horizon is 6 to 20 inches of clay loam or sandy clay loam. Color 
of the B3 horizon is red or yellowish red. 

The C horizon occurs at a depth of more than 65 inches. The upper 
part is red or yellowish red, and the lower part is yellowish red, strong 
brown, or yellowish brown. 


HwA—Hiwassee fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This nearly level soil occurs on some of the higher 
stream terraces. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Cahaba, Summerton, and Persanti soils. Also included are 
areas of soils that have a dark red sandy clay loam sub- 
soil. There are a few small areas of 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
Some small depressed areas of wetter soils are shown on 
the map by wet spot symbols. A few small areas of this 
soil have a surface layer of sandy loam or loam. 

This soil has fair to good tilth. Most of it is cultivated. 
The principal crops are tobacco, corn, soybeans, and cot- 
ton. Bahiagrass and Coastal bermudagrass are grown for 
hay and pasture. This soil has few limitations for crop 
production. Capability unit I-2; woodland group 307. 


Johnston series 


The soils of the Johnston series are nearly level and 
very poorly drained. They formed in stream deposits of 
loamy and sandy sediments. These soils are subject to 
stream overflow and are covered by standing water for 
long periods. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black fine sandy 
loam about 35 inches thick. The underlying material is 
dark gray fine sand. 

Johnston soils oceur with Rutlege, Paxville, and Osier 
soils. Johnston soils have a thicker black or very dark 
gray surface layer than any of these soils. 

Johnston soils are high in organic matter. Permeability 
is moderately rapid to rapid. Surface runoff is very slow. 
Available water capacity is high. 

Representative profile of Johnston fine sandy loam 
about 11 miles southeast of Marion and 1 1/4 miles 
northwest of the Little Pee Dee River, in a wooded area 
200 feet south of U.S. Highway 501. 


Al1—0 to 20 inches, black (LOYR 2/1) fine sandy loam; weak medium 
granular structure; friable; common fine and medium roots; very 
strongly acid (pH 4.5); gradual wavy boundary. 

A12—20 to 35 inches, black (LOYR 2/1) fine sandy loam; weak medium 
granular structure; friable; very strongly acid (pH 4.5); abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Cg—35 to 70 inches, dark gray (10YR 4/1) fine sand; single grained; 
loose; very strongly acid (pH 5.0). 


The soil is strongly acid or very strongly acid throughout. 

The A horizon is 25 to 50 inches thick. Jt is black, very dark gray, or 
very dark grayish brown. Texture of the A horizon includes mucky 
loam, loam, sandy loam, and fine sandy loam. In places the surface is 
covered with 6 to 8 inches of muck and undecomposed organic matter. 

The C horizon is dark gray, gray, grayish brown, light brownish gray, 
or light gray. Texture of the C horizon includes sand, fine sand, or 
loamy sand. In some profiles the C horizon is stratified with sandy loam 
and sand. 


JN—Johnston association, frequently flooded. These 
are nearly level Johnston soils and closely similar, very 
poorly drained soils that formed in loamy and sandy allu- 
vial sediments along small streams and along the Lumber 
and Little Pee Dee Rivers. Johnston association, 
frequently flooded, was mapped at a lower intensity than 
most other mapping units in this survey. The intensity is 
adequate to meet the needs for which the survey is made. 
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Included in mapping are areas of Rutlege, Lumbee, 
Osier, Byars, and Paxville soils. 

Most of these soils are in woodland of mixed hardwoods 
and pines. Most areas flood during heavy rains several 
times a year, mainly during the winter and early in 
spring, and water stands in some areas for long periods. 
These soils are suited to woodland but not crop produc- 
tion. Summer pastures can be grown under good manage- 
ment if the soils are protected from flooding. Capability 
unit VIIw-4; woodland group 1w9. 


Kenansville series 


The soils of the Kenansville series are nearly level to 
gently sloping and well drained. They formed in loamy 
Coastal Plain sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark grayish 
brown sand about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
light yellowish brown sand about 17 inches thick. The 
subsoil is about 17 inches thick. The upper 13 inches is 
yellowish brown friable sandy loam, and the lower 4 
inches of this layer is brownish yellow very friable loamy 
sand. The underlying material is brownish yellow and 
very pale brown sand. 

Kenansville soils occur with Lakeland, Cahaba, 
Foreston, Centenary, and Eunola soils. Kenansville soils 
have a Bt horizon which Lakeland and Centenary soils do 
not have. Kenansville soils have a thicker surface horizon 
than Cahaba, Eunola, and Foreston soils, and they are 
better drained than Eunola, Centenary, and Foreston 
soils. 

Kenansville soils are low in organic matter. Permeabili- 
ty is moderately rapid. Runoff is slow. Available water 
capacity is low. 

Representative profile of Kenansville sand about 1 mile 
west of Nichols, in a cultivated field about 150 feet south 
of S.C. Secondary Road 30. 


Ap—O to 8 inches, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sand; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; common fine roots; very strongly 
acid (pH 4.9); abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—-8 to 25 inches, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) sand; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; strongly acid (pH 
5.1); clear wavy boundary. 

B2t—25 to 38 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine pores; 
sand grains coated and bridged with clay; very strongly acid (pH 
4.7); gradual wavy boundary. 

B3—38 te 42 inches, brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) loamy sand; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; clay coatings on sand 
grains; very strongly acid (pH 4.7); gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—42 to 54 inches, brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sand; common medium 
distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; single grained; loose; very 
strongly acid (pH 4.8); gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—54 to 75 inches, brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) and very pale brown 
(lOYR 7/3) sand; single grained; loose; strongly acid (pH 5.4). 


The solum is 40 to 55 inches thick. The A horizon is medium acid 
through very strongly acid, and the B and C horizons are strongly acid 
or very strongiy acid. 

Thickness of the A horizon ranges from 21 to 32 inches. The Ap 
horizon is 6 to 10 inches thick and is dark grayish brown or grayish 
brown. The A2 horizon is 13 to 23 inches thick and is yellowish brown, 
pale brown, or light yellowish brown. 


The B2t horizon is 9 to 28 inches thick and is yellowish brown or 
strong brown. 

The B3 horizon, where present, is 4 to 10 inches thick. 

The C horizon is 40 to 55 inches from the surface. It is brownish yel- 
low, pale brown, light gray, or gray, or is mottled with these colors. The 
gray and light gray occur at depths of 60 inches or more. Texture of the 
C horizon is sand or loamy sand. 


KnB—Kenansville sand, 9 to 4 percent slopes. This 
soil is nearly level to gently sloping and occurs on broad 
upland ridges and on some of the higher stream terraces. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Lakeland, Fuquay, Cahaba, and Blanton soils. Also in- 
cluded are some small wet areas that are shown on the 
map by wet spot symbols. There are a few inclusions of 
soils with redder colors in the subsoil and a few of soils 
with 4 to 6 percent slopes. 

This soil has good tilth and can be cultivated over a 
wide moisture range. 

Most of this soil is in crops or pasture. The principal 
crops are cotton, tobacco, corn, soybeans, Coastal bermu- 
dagrass, or bahiagrass. This soil is slightly droughty dur- 
ing periods of low rainfall. Wind erosion is a hazard in 
large unprotected areas. Stripcropping, windbreaks, and 
cropping systems that keep crop residues on the surface 
are used to control erosion and maintain the content of 
organic matter in this soil. Capability unit IIs-1; woodland 
group 3s2. 


Lakeland series 


The soils of the Lakeland series are nearly level to 
sloping and are excessively drained. They formed in 
sandy Coastal Plain sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark brown 
sand about 6 inches thick. The underlying material is sand 
to a depth of 80 inches or more. The upper 54 inches is 
yellowish brown, and the lower 20 inches is brownish yel- 
low with common uncoated sand grains. 

Lakeland soils occur with Blanton, Fuquay, Pocalla, 
Kenansville, Centenary, Rutlege, Osier, and Rains soils. 
Lakeland soils differ from Blanton, Fuquay, Pocalla, 
Kenansville, and Rains soils in that they are coarser tex- 
tured and do not have a Bt horizon. Lakeland soils are 
better drained than Centenary, Rutlege, Osier, and Rains 
soils. 

Lakeland soils are low in organic matter. Permeability 
is very rapid. Runoff is slow. Available water capacity is 
low. 

Representative profile of Lakeland sand about 5 miles 
north of Marion, in an open field 0.9 mile north of inter- 
section of U.S. Highway 501 and S.C. Secondary Road 23, 
and 500 feet west of Secondary Road 23. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark brown (10YR 3/3) sand; single grained; loose; 
common fine roots; very strongly acid (pH 4.5); clear wavy bounda- 


ry. 
C1—6 to 28 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sand; single grained; 
loose; few fine roots; few uncoated sand grains; strongly acid (pH 
5.1); gradual wavy boundary. 
C2—28 to 60 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sand; single grained; 
loose; few fine roots; few uncoated sand grains; strongly acid (pH 
5.2); gradual wavy boundary. 
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C3—60 to 80 inches, brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) sand; single grained; 
loose; common uncoated sand grains; strongly acid (pH 5.2). 


This soil is medium acid through very strongly acid throughout. 

Texture ranges from coarse sand to fine sand throughout the profile, 
but 5 to 10 percent silt plus clay is in the 10- to 40-inch section of the C 
horizon. Depth of the sand exceeds 80 inches. 

The A horizon is 6 to 9 inches thick and is dark grayish brown, dark 
brown, grayish brown, or brown. 

The upper part of the C horizon is commonly yellowish brown, 
brownish yellow, or strong brown. The lower part is brownish yellow, 
yellow, light yellowish brown, pale brown, or very pale brown. 


LaB—Lakeland sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. This 
nearly level to gently sloping soil occurs on broad ridges 
of the uplands and on the higher river terraces. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Blanton, Kenansville, Pocalla, Centenary, and Fuquay 
soils. Also included are some areas of soils that have a 
sand surface layer and a loamy sand subsoil. Some small 
depressional areas of wet soils are shown on the map by 
wet spot symbols. A few areas of included soils have 6 to 
10 percent slopes. Also included are a few areas of soils 
on terraces of the Little Pee Dee and Lumber Rivers 
that have light gray to white sand below about 45 inches. 

This soil is easily tilled over a wide range of moisture 
conditions. 

About 50 percent of this soil is in row crops or pasture. 
The rest is in woodland. The principal cultivated crops in- 
clude corn, soybeans, peanuts, and watermelons. Some 
cotton and tobacco are also grown. Pasture and hay crops 
are Coastal bermudagrass, bahiagrass, and _ sericea 
lespedeza. This soil is droughty. Wind erosion is a hazard 
on some of the larger cultivated fields. 

Fertilizers are more efficient when applied in split ap- 
plications on this soil. Cropping systems that produce 
large amounts of residue are needed to maintain the or- 
ganic-matter content. Stripcropping with the strips at 
right angles to the prevailing winds is needed to control 
wind erosion. Rye is excellent to use in stripcropping 
systems on this soil. Capability unit IVs-1; woodland 
group 4s2. 


Leon series 


The soils of the Leon series are nearly level and poorly 
drained. They formed in sandy Coastal Plain sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black sand about 
5 inches thick with many clean white sand grains. The 
subsurface layer is light gray sand about 17 inches thick. 
The subsoil is about 12 inches of weakly cemented, or- 
ganic-coated material: the upper 9 inches is very dark 
brown loamy sand, and the lower 3 inches is black sand. 
Below this layer is 8 inches of gray sand. The next layer 
is sand to a depth of 60 inches: the upper 6 inches is very 
dark brown with brown mottles, and the lower 12 inches 
is dark brown with dark grayish brown mottles. 

Leon soils occur with Lakeland, Centenary, Foreston, 
Pantego, Osier, Rutlege, and Lynn Haven soils. Leon soils 
are more poorly drained than Lakeland, Centenary, and 
Foreston soils. Leon soils have an organic hardpan in the 


Bh horizon and Pantego, Osier, and Rutlege soils do not. 
Leon soils have a thinner dark surface layer than Lynn 
Haven soils. 

Leon soils are low in organic matter. Permeability is 
rapid in the surface and subsurface horizon and moderate 
to moderately rapid in the organic hardpan horizon. Sur- 
face runoff is slow. Available water capacity is low to 
very low. 

Representative profile of Leon sand about 6 1/2 miles 
northeast of Marion, 1 1/4 miles northwest of S.C. 
Highway 41A, in woods on northeast rim of Ten Mile 
Bay. 


A1—0 to 5 inches, black (1OYR 2/1) sand; weak fine granular structure; 
very friable; many fine and medium roots; many clean sand grains 
have a salt-and-pepper appearance; extremely acid (pH 4.2); clear 
smooth boundary. 

A2—5 to 22 inches, light gray (10YR 7/1) sand; single grained; loose; 
many fine and medium roots; strongly acid (pH 5.5); clear wavy 
boundary. 

B21h—22 to 31 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) loamy sand; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; weakly cemented; common fine and 
medium roots; most sand grains have organic coatings; very 
strongly acid (pH 4.5); clear wavy boundary. 

B22h—831 to 34 inches, black (1OYR 2/1) sand; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable and slightly brittle; weakly cemented; com- 
mon fine roots; most sand grains have organic coatings; extremely 
acid (pH 4.2); clear wavy boundary. 

A’2—84 to 42 inches, gray (LOYR 6/1) sand; common medium faint gray- 
ish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; single grained; loose; many uncoated 
sand grains; strongly acid (pH 5.1); clear wavy boundary. 

B’21h—42 to 48 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) sand; common 
medium distinct brown (10YR 4/3) mottles; single grained; loose; 
extremely acid (pH 4.4); gradual wavy boundary. 

B’22h—48 to 60 inches, dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) sand; common medium 
faint dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) mottles; single grained; locse; 
very strongly acid (pH 4.8)). 


These soils are strongly acid to extremely acid throughout. 

The A horizon commonly is 10 to 24 inches thick. The Al horizon is 4 
to 8 inches thick. The A2 horizon is 4 to about 18 inches thick. It is gray, 
light gray, dark gray, or light brownish gray. 

The B2h horizon is sand or loamy sand and ranges in thickness from 
about 7 to 20 inches. It is black, very dark brown, dark brown, dark red- 
dish brown, or very dark grayish brown. 

Some profiles have a Bh and B38 horizon that is 5 to 10 inches of sand. 
Color of this horizon is dominantly dark brown, brown, very dark gray- 
ish brown, very dark gray, or black. 

Some profiles have a B3 horizon of sand that is dark brown or brown 
with mottles in shades of gray, yellow, and brown. 

The A’2 horizon, where present, is 6 to 18 inches of gray, light gray, 
grayish brown, or light brownish gray. 

The B’2h horizon, where present, is 10 to 24 inches thick. It is domi- 
nantly black, very dark brown, dark brown, dark reddish brown, or very 
dark grayish brown. 

Some profiles have a C horizon of sand below the upper Bh horizon 
that extends to a depth of 72 inches or more. The C horizon is commonly 
gray, light gray, grayish brown, light brownish gray, or brown. 


Le—Leon sand. This soil is nearly level and occurs on 
upland flats, in shallow depressions or bays, on rims of 
some larger bays, and on low terraces along the Little 
Pee Dee and Lumber Rivers. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
Rutlege, Osier, Lynn Haven, and Centenary soils. Also in- 
cluded are a few areas of soils that have an organic hard- 
pan directly beneath the surface layer. 
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Most of this soil is in woodland. A few areas have been 
cleared and are planted to corn and soybeans. The organic 
hardpan limits root development and water movement, 
and makes this soil generally unsuited for crop produc- 
tion. Capability unit IVw-4; woodland group 4w2. 


Lumbee series 


The soils of the Lumbee series are nearly level and 
poorly drained. They formed in loamy deposits on low 
stream terraces. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is about 7 inches 
of very dark gray sandy loam. The subsoil is 30 inches 
thick. The upper 14 inches is grayish brown friable sandy 
clay loam with light yellowish brown and yellowish brown 
mottles; the next 10 inches is gray friable sandy clay loam 
with reddish yellow mottles; and the lower 6 inches is 
light gray and gray very friable fine sandy loam. The un- 
derlying material is light gray sand. 

Lumbee soils occur with Lakeland, Cahaba, Centenary, 
Eunola, Smithboro, Cantey, and Paxville soils. Lumbee 
soils are more poorly drained than Lakeland, Cahaba, 
Centenary, Eunola, and Smithboro soils. Lumbee soils 
have a coarser textured subsoil than Cantey soils, and 
they have a thinner dark surface layer than Paxville soils. 

Lumbee soils are moderate in organic matter. Permea- 
bility is moderate. Surface runoff is slow. Available water 
capacity is medium. 

Representative profile of Lumbee sandy loam 1.5 miles 
north of Nichols in cultivated field 0.4 mile east of S.C. 
Highway 9. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sandy loam, weak medium 
granular structure; very friable; common fine and medium roots; 
very strongly acid (pH 5.0); abrupt smooth boundary. 

B2ltg—7 to 21 inches, grayish brown (10YR 6/2) sandy clay loam; com- 
mon medium distinct light yellowish brown (1OYR 6/4) mottles and 
common fine distinct yellowish brown mottles; weak, medium sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; patchy clay films 
on faces of peds and in pores; very strongly acid (pH 4.7); gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B22tg—21 to 31 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; common medi- 
um distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 7/8) mottles; weak medium sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; patchy clay films 
on faces of peds and in pores; very strongly acid (pH 4.7); gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B3g—8al to 37 inches, mottled light gray (10YR 7/2) and gray (10YR 5/1) 
fine sandy loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; most sand grains coated and bridged with clay; very 
strongly acid (pH 4.6); clear wavy boundary. 

IICg—87 to 72 inches, light gray (1OYR 7/2) sand; single grained, loose; 
strongly acid (pH 5.3). 


The solum is 25 to 40 inches thick. These soils are strongly acid or 
very strongly acid throughout. 

The A horizon is 6 to 14 inches thick. The Al or Ap horizon is 4 to 8 
inches thick and is dark gray, very dark gray, or black. The A2 horizon, 
where present, is 2 to 8 inches of gray, light gray, or light brownish 
gray sandy loam or fine sandy loam. 

Some profiles have a B1 horizon that is 2 to 6 inches thick and is 
dominantly gray, light gray, light brownish gray, or grayish brown 
sandy loam or fine sandy loam. 

The B2t horizon is 12 to 30 inches thick. It is dominantly gray, light 
gray, grayish brown, or light brownish gray with few to common mot- 
tles in shades of yellow and brown. Texture of the B2t horizon is sandy 
loam or sandy clay loam. 


The B3 horizon is 4 to 10 inches thick. It is gray or light gray with 
none to few mottles in shades of yellow and brown. 
The C horizon is gray or light gray sand or loamy sand. 


Lm—Lumbee sandy loam. This soil is nearly level and 
occurs in broad, low areas or depressions on low stream 
terraces. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Paxville, Cantey, Osier, and Rutlege soils. Also included 
are some areas of soils that have a solum 40 to 50 inches 
thick. Some areas of soils have a loamy sand or fine sandy 
loam surface layer. 

About 85 percent of this soil is in woodland. The rest is 
cropland or pasture. The principal crops are corn, 
soybeans, and pasture grasses. Extensive drainage 
systems are required when this soil is used for crops, and 
drainage is also needed for improved pastures. Capability 
unit IIIw-4; woodland group 2w9. 


Lynchburg series 


The soils of the Lynchburg series are nearly level and 
somewhat poorly drained. They formed in loamy Coastal 
Plain sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark gray sandy 
loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth 
of 72 inches. The upper 13 inches is mottled yellowish 
brown and grayish brown friable sandy clay loam with 
red mottles; the next 44 inches is mottled gray friable 
sandy clay loam; and the lower 8 inches is mottled dark 
gray firm sandy clay loam. 

The Lynchburg soils occur with Dothan, Goldsboro, 
Dunbar, Coxville, Rains, and Pantego soils. Lynchburg 
soils are more poorly drained than Dothan and Goldsboro 
soils. They are better drained than Coxville, Rains, and 
Pantego soils. Lynchburg soils have a coarser textured 
subsoil than Dunbar soils. 

Lynchburg soils are moderate in organic matter. 
Permeability is moderate. Surface runoff is slow. Availa- 
ble water capacity is medium. 

Representative profile of Lynchburg sandy loam about 
3 miles southwest of Mullins, 150 feet south of county 
road in cultivated field between south ends of Little 
Sister and Big Sister Bays. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, dark gray (10YR 4/1) sandy loam; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; many fine roots; slightly acid (pH 6.5); 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

B1—7 to 9 inches, mottled yellowish brown (LOYR 6/6) and pale brown 
(1LOYR 6/3) sandy loam; common medium distinct light gray (1OYR 
7/2) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine roots; many fine pores; strongly acid (pH 5.1); clear 
smooth boundary. 

B21t—9 to 20 inches, mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) and grayish 
brown (10YR 6/2) sandy clay loam; common medium prominent red 
(2.5YR 4/8) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; few fine roots; common fine pores; thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; strongly acid (pH 5.1); gradual wavy boundary. 

B22tg—20 to 40 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; many medium 
distinct yellowish brown (1OYR 6/8) mottles, common medium 
prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles, and few medium faint dark gray 
(L0YR 4/1) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; fria- 
ble; few fine roots; few fine pores; thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; strongly acid (pH 5.1); gradual wavy boundary. 
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B23tg—40 to 50 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; common medi- 
um distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles and few medium 
prominent red (L0OYR 4/6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine pores; thin patchy clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid (pH 5.0); gradual wavy boundary. 

B3lg—50 to 64 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; many coarse 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles and few medium 
prominent dark red (2.5YR 3/6) mottles; weak medium and coarse 
subangular blocky structure; friable; thin patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; strongly acid (pH 5.1); gradual wavy boundary. 

B32g—64 to 72 inches, dark gray (10YR 4/1) sandy clay loam; common 
medium distinct yellow (10YR 7/6) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; very weak medium subangular blocky structure to massive; 
firm; strongly acid (pH 5.5). 


Thickness of the solum is 60 to more than 72 inches. The A horizon is 
slightly acid through very strongly acid, and the B horizon is strongly 
acid or very strongly acid. 

The A horizon is 6 to 14 inches thick. The Ap or Al horizon is 6 to 8 
inches thick and is dark gray, very dark gray, or dark grayish brown. 
The A2 horizon, where present, is 3 to 6 inches of pale brown or brown 
loamy sand or sandy loam. 

The B1 horizon, where present, is 2 to 11 inches of mottled yellowish 
brown, brownish yellow, pale brown, brown, or light gray sandy loam or 
fine sandy loam. 

The B2t horizon is 40 to more than 50 inches thick. In the upper part 
it is mottled yellowish brown, brownish yellow, light yellowish brown, or 
pale brown, with mottles in varying shades of red, yellow, gray, and 
brown. Mottles with chroma 2 or less occur in the upper 10 inches of the 
B2t horizon. The lower part of the B2t horizon has dominantly gray 
colors with common to many mottles of red, yellow, and brown. Texture 
of the B2t horizon is sandy clay loam or sandy loam. 

The B3 horizon is 8 to 25 inches thick. It has dominantly gray or dark 
gray colors with mottles in shades of red, yellow, and brown. Texture is 
sandy loam, sandy clay loam, or clay loam. 


Ln—Lynchburg sandy loam. This soil is nearly level 
and occurs in broad areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Goldsboro, Dunbar, Foreston, and Eunola soils. Small wet 
depressed areas are included and are shown on the map 
by wet spot symbols. Also included are areas of soils with 
a loamy sand and fine sandy loam surface layer. 

About 50 percent of this soil is cultivated. The rest is in 
woodland. Tilth is generally good. Drainage is needed for 
the production of crops. Principal crops are tobacco, cot- 
ton, corn, soybeans, and small grain. Capability unit IIlw- 
2; woodland group 2w8. 


Lynn Haven series 


The soils of the Lynn Haven series are nearly level and 
poorly drained. They formed in sandy Coastal Plain sedi- 
ments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black sand about 
11 inches thick. The subsurface layer is grayish brown 
sand about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is about 18 inches 
thick: the upper 6 inches is black, slightly brittle, weakly 
cemented loamy sand; and the lower 12 inches is dark 
reddish brown friable loamy sand. The underlying materi- 
al is dark grayish brown and dark reddish brown sand. 

Lynn Haven soils occur with Lakeland, Centenary, 
Foreston, Pantego, Osier, Rutlege, and Leon soils. Lynn 
Haven soils are more poorly drained than Lakeland, Cen- 
tenary, and Foreston soils. Lynn Haven soils have a 


spodic horizon and Pantego, Osier, and Rutlege soils do 
not. Lynn Haven soils have a thicker dark surface layer 
than Leon soils. 

Lynn Haven soils are moderate in organic matter. 
Permeability is moderate to moderately rapid. Runoff is 
slow. The water table is at or near the surface for long 
periods of the year. Available water capacity is low to 
very low. 

Representative profile of Lynn Haven sand about 4 1/4 
miles southeast of Marion, 1,500 feet northwest of the in- 
tersection of S.C. Secondary Road 39 and Reedy Creek, in 
woods 200 feet northeast of S.C. Secondary Road 39. 


A1—0 to 11 inches, black (LOYR 2/1) sand; weak fine granular structure; 
very friable; common fine and medium roots; extremely acid (pH 
3.9); clear wavy boundary. 

A2—11 to 14 inches, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sand; many medium faint 
gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; single grained; loose; common fine and 
medium roots; many uncoated sand grains; extremely acid (pH 4.4); 
abrupt wavy boundary. 

B21h—14 to 20 inches, black (6YR 2/1) loamy sand; weak fine granular 
structure; slightly brittle, weakly cemented; common fine and medi- 
um roots; many uncoated sand grains; extremely acid (pH 4.2); clear 
wavy boundary. 

B22h—20 to 32 inches, dark reddish brown (5YR 2/2) loamy sand; fria- 
ble; common fine and medium roots; many sand grains are coated 
with organic matter; few small pockets of uncoated sand grains; 
very strongly acid (pH 4.5); clear wavy boundary. 

C&B23h—822 to 70 inches, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) and dark red- 
dish brown (5YR 2/2) sand; single grained; loose; very strongly acid 
(pH 4.7). 


These soils range from strongly acid through extremely acid 
throughout. Beneath the A horizon, to a depth of 70 inches or more, is 
fine sand, sand, or loamy sand. 

The A horizon commonly is 12 to 20 inches thick. The Al horizon is 8 
to 14 inches thick. The A2 horizon is 2 to about 10 inches of grayish 
brown, light brownish gray, gray, or light gray. 

The Bh horizon ranges in thickness from about 6 to 20 inches. {t is 
black, dark reddish brown, very dark brown, or dark brown. 

Some profiles have a C and Bh horizon of mostly gray, light brownish 
gray, grayish brown, or dark grayish brown C horizon material and dark 
reddish brown, very dark brown, or dark brown Bh horizon material. 

Some profiles have a B3 horizon that is pale brown, brown, dark 
brown, or dark yellowish brown. 

The C horizon, where present, is gray, light brownish gray, grayish 
brown, or dark grayish brown. 


Ly—Lynn Haven sand. This soil is nearly level and oc- 
curs in shallow depressions or bays, on upland flats, and 
bordering small streams and drainageways. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
Rutlege, Osier, Pantego, and Leon soils. Also included are 
a few areas of soils in which the brittle, cemented layer is 
directly beneath the surface layer. A few areas have soils 
with a sandy loam or sandy clay loam horizon below the 
spodie horizon. 

Most of this soil is in woodland. This soil is generally 
unsuited to row crops. Areas used for pasture must be 
drained intensively. Capability unit Vw-5; woodland group 
4w3. 


Osier series 


The soils of the Osier series are nearly level and poorly 
drained. They formed in sandy Coastal Plain sediments. 
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In a typical profile the surface layer is about 5 inches 
of black loamy sand. The underlying material is sand to a 
depth of 70 inches or more. In the upper 22 inches it is 
light brownish gray with grayish brown mottles; the next 
8 inches is gray; and the lower 35 inches is light brownish 
gray. 

Osier soils occur with Lakeland, Blanton, Centenary, 
Lynchburg, Rains, Paxville, and Rutlege soils. Osier soils 
are more poorly drained than Lakeland, Blanton, Cente- 
nary, and Lynchburg soils. Osier soils lack the argillic 
horizon which occurs in Blanton, Lynchburg, Rains, and 
Paxville soils. Osier soils have a thinner dark surface 
layer than Paxville and Rutlege soils. 

Osier soils are low in organic matter. Permeability is 
rapid. Runoff is very slow. Available water capacity is 
very low. 

Representative profile of Osier loamy sand about 9 1/4 
miles northeast of Marion, in woods about 250 feet 
northwest of a dirt road which intersects S.C. Secondary 
Road 22, 1,900 feet to the northeast. This intersection is 
1,600 feet west-northwest of the intersection of S.C. 
Secondary Roads 22 and 44. 


Al—0 to 5 inches, black (10YR 2/1) loamy sand; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; common fine and medium roots; very 
strongly acid (pH 4.5); abrupt wavy boundary. 

Cig—5 to 27 inches, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) sand; common 
medium faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; single grained, 
loose; few fine roots; strongly acid (pH 5.4); gradual wavy bounda- 


ry. 

C2g—27 to 35 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sand; single grained, loose; 
strongly acid (pH 5.5); gradual wavy boundary. 

C8g—35 to 70 inches, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) sand; single 
grained, loose; strongly acid (pH 5.3). 


These soils are medium acid to very strongly acid throughout. 

The A horizon is 4 to 8 inches of black, very dark gray, or dark gray. 

The C horizon is dominantly gray, light gray, light brownish gray, or 
grayish brown. Some profiles have mottles in shades of yellow and 
brown. Some profiles have thin strata of loamy sand or sandy loam, 
commonly at a depth of 40 to 50 inches. 


Os—Osier loamy sand. This soil is nearly level and oc- 
curs in low wet areas at the heads of and along small 
streams and drainageways and in some oval-shaped 
depressions. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Rutlege, Paxville, Rains, Lumbee, and Leon soils. Also in- 
cluded are a few areas of soils that have a fragipan 
horizon at depths between 40 and 60 inches. Some areas 
have a sand or loamy fine sand surface layer. 

This soil has a high water table Ponding and flooding 
commonly occur in most areas. 

Most of this soil is in woodland. A few areas are in 
pasture. It is generally unsuited to row crops, and areas 
used for pasture must be drained intensively. Capability 
unit Vw-2; woodland group 3w3. 


Pantego series 


The soils of the Pantego series are nearly level and 
very poorly drained. They formed in loamy Coastal Plain 
sediments. 


In a typical profile the surface layer is about 12 inches 
of black loam. The subsoil is friable sandy clay loam to a 
depth of 72 inches. In the upper 24 inches it is dark gray 
with very dark gray mottles; the next 19 inches is gray 
with dark grayish brown and very dark gray mottles; and 
the lower 17 inches is gray with dark gray mottles. 

Pantego soils occur with Lynchburg, Goldsboro, Dothan, 
Coxville, Rains, and Rutlege soils. Pantego soils are more 
poorly drained and have a thicker black surface layer 
than Lynchburg, Goldsboro, Dothan, Coxville, and Rains 
soils. Pantego soils are finer textured throughout than 
Rutlege soils. 

Pantego soils are high in organic matter. Permeability 
is moderate, and surface runoff is ponded to very slow. 
Available water capacity is medium to high. 

Representative profile of Pantego loam about 5 1/2 
miles east of Marion, 1 3/4 miles south of U.S. Highway 
76, in a pasture about 2,100 feet east of S.C. Secondary 
Road 202 and 250 feet south of dirt road. 


Ap—0 to 12 inches, black (10YR 2/1) loam; weak fine granular structure; 
very friable; many fine and medium roots; strongly acid (pH 5.3); 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B21tg—12 to 36 inches, dark gray (10YR 4/1) sandy clay loam; common 
medium faint very dark gray (10YR 3/1) mottles; weak fine suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; common fine pores; 
thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid (pH 4.5); 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B22tg—36 to 55 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; common medi- 
um distinet dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) mottles and few medium 
distinct very dark gray (LOYR 3/1) mottles; weak fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine pores; thin patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; extremely acid (pH 4.4); gradual smooth 
boundary. 

B3g—55 to 72 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; common medium 
distinct dark gray (LOYR 4/1) mottles; weak coarse subangular 
blocky structure; friable; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; ex- 
tremely acid (pH 4.4). 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The entire profile is strongly 
acid through extremely acid. 

The A horizon is 12 to 19 inches thick. It is black or very dark gray. 

The B1 horizon, where present, is about 4 to 8 inches of dark gray 
aandy loam. 

The B2t horizon is 40 to more than 60 inches thick. It is gray, dark 
gray, or light gray. Some profiles have a few mottles in shades of yellow 
and brown. Texture of the B2t horizon is sandy loam, sandy clay loam, 
or clay loam. 

The B3 horizon is 5 to 20 inches of sandy loam, sandy clay loam, or 
clay loam. It is gray or light gray. 

Pa—Pantego loam. This soil is nearly level and occurs 
in slightly depressional areas, along drainageways, in 
oval-shaped bays, and at the heads of streams. 

Some mapped areas of this soil have inclusions of small 
areas of Rains, Paxville, Coxville, Osier, and Rutlege soils. 
There are some areas of soils that have a fragipan. Some 
areas have soils with a sandy loam or fine sandy loam 
surface layer. 

Tilth is fair on this soil. 

Most of this soil is in woodland. Where the soil has 
been cleared, the principal crops are corn, soybeans, oats, 
and pasture grasses. Extensive drainage systems are 
required for the production of crops. Capability unit IIIw- 
4; woodland group 1w9. 
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Paxville series 


The soils of the Paxville series are nearly level and 
very poorly drained. They formed in loamy Coastal Plain 
sediments, mainly on low river terraces. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is about 18 inches 
thick: the top 12 inches is black loam, and the lower 6 
inches is very dark gray fine sandy loam. The subsoil is 
about 24 inches thick. In the upper 8 inches it is dark 
gray friable sandy clay loam; the next 10 inches is gray 
friable sandy clay loam; and the lower 6 inches is very 
dark gray and dark gray very friable fine sandy loam. 
The underlying material is grayish brown sand. 

Paxville soils oceur with Cahaba, Eunola, Centenary, 
Lumbee, Byars, and Rutlege soils. Paxville soils are more 
poorly drained than Cahaba, Eunola, and Centenary soils. 
Paxville soils have a thicker dark surface layer than Lum- 
bee soils. Paxville soils have a coarser textured subsoil 
than Byars soils and a finer textured subsoil than Rutlege 
soils. 

Paxville soils are high in organic matter. Permeability 
is moderate. Surface runoff is very slow. Available water 
capacity is medium to high. 

Representative profile of Paxville loam about 3 1/4 
miles southeast of Mullins, 1/2 mile southeast of S.C. 
Secondary Road 31, in woodland area 100 feet east of Red 
Bluff Road. 


All—0O to 12 inches, black (N 2/0) loam; weak medium granular struc- 
ture; very friable; many fine and medium and a few large roots; ex- 
tremely acid (pli 3.8); clear smooth boundary. 

A12—12 to 18 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sandy loam; weak 
medium granular structure; very friable; common fine and medium 
roots; extremely acid (pH 4.2); clear wavy boundary. 

B2itg—18 to 26 inches, dark gray (1OYR 4/1) sandy clay loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine roots and 
pores; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; extremely acid (pH 
4.3); gradual wavy boundary. 

B22tg—26 to 36 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; few medium 
faint dark gray (10YR 4/1) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; extremely acid (pH 4.4); gradual wavy boundary. 

B8g—86 to 42 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) and dark gray (10YR 
4/1) fine sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
few fine flakes of mica; few pockets of sandy clay loam; extremely 
acid (pH 4.4); abrupt smooth boundary. 

Cg—42 to 72 inches, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sand; single grained, 
loose; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid (pH 4.9). 


The solum ranges from about 35 to 45 inches thick. The soil is 
strongly acid through extremely acid throughout. 

The A horizon is 10 to 18 inches thick. It is black, very dark gray, or 
very dark grayish brown. 

Some profiles have a 3 to 5 inch B1 horizon that is gray, dark gray, or 
very dark gray sandy loam. 

The B2t horizon is about 16 to 26 inches thick. It is gray, dark gray, 
very dark gray, dark grayish brown, or light brownish gray. Some 
profiles have mottles in shades of yellow or brown. Texture of the B2t 
horizon includes sandy loam, sandy clay loam, or clay loam. 

The B8 horizon, where present, is 3 to 6 inches thick. It is gray, dark 
gray, or very dark gray fine sandy loam, sandy loam, loamy sand, or 
sand. A few mottles in shades of yellow or brown occur in this horizon 
in some profiles. 

The C horizon is grayish brown, light brownish gray, gray, or light 
gray. 


These soils occur mainly on a river terrace. They have a thinner solum 
than that defined as the range for the Paxville series. This does not 
alter their behavior, use, or management. 


Pb-——Paxville loam. This soil is nearly level and occurs 
on broad, flat, slightly depressed areas, in oval-shaped 
bays, and along small streams and drainageways. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Lumbee, Rutlege, Osier, and Byars soils. Some areas have 
soils with a solum 30 to 40 inches thick. Also included are 
areas of soils with a sandy loam or fine sandy loam sur- 
face layer. 

Most of this soil is in woodland. Some areas have been 
cleared and are in corn, soybeans, or pasture. Extensive 
drainage systems are required for the production of 
crops. Capability unit IIIw-4; woodland group 1w9. 


Persanti series 


The soils of the Persanti series are nearly level to 
gently sloping and moderately well drained. They formed 
in clayey Coastal Plain sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark gray fine 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 3 
inches of pale brown fine sandy loam. The subsoil extends 
to a depth of 75 inches and is firm clay. In the upper 15 
inches it is yellowish brown with brownish yellow mot- 
tles; the next 39 inches is mottled yellowish brown, strong 
brown, red, and gray; and the lower 13 inches is gray 
with brownish yellow and red mottles. 

Persanti soils occur with Summerton, Varina, Dothan, 
Duplin, Dunbar, Smithboro, Cantey, and Coxville soils. 
Persanti soils are not as well drained as the Summerton, 
Varina, and Dothan soils. Persanti soils have more clay in 
the subsoil! than Duplin soils. They are better drained 
than Dunbar, Smithboro, Cantey, and Coxville soils. 

Persanti soils are low in organic matter. Permeability is 
slow. Surface runoff is medium. Available water capacity 
is medium. 

Representative profile of Persanti fine sandy loam 
about 2 1/2 miles southwest of Marion, 1/2 mile southwest 
of intersection of S.C. Secondary Roads 25 and 34, in 
wooded area 200 feet southeast of S.C. Secondary Road 
25. 


A1l—O0 to 5 inches, dark gray (10YR 4/1) fine sandy loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine and medium roots; very 
strongly acid (pH 4.7); clear wavy boundary. 

A2—5 to 8 inches, pale brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; common fine and medium roots; 
strongly acid (pH 5.1); abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—8 to 28 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay; common medium 
distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles; moderate medium an- 
gular and subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine and medium 
roots; common fine pores; thin continuous clay films on faces of 
peds; strongly acid (pH 5.4); gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—23 to 36 inches, mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8), and red (2.5YR 4/8) clay; common medium 
distinct gray (LOYR 6/1) mottles; strong medium angular and suban- 
gular blocky structure; firm; thick continuous clay films on faces of 
peds; strongly acid (pH 5.5); gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—36 to 62 inches, mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8), red (2.5YR 4/8), and gray (10YR 6/1) clay; 
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moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; thin continu- 
ous clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid (pH 5.4); gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B3—62 to 75 inches, gray (1OYR 6/1) clay; common medium distinct 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles and common medium prominent 
red (10R 4/6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid (pH 5.5). 


The solum is 60 inches or more thick. The A horizon is medium acid 
through very strongly acid, and the B horizon is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid. 

Total thickness of the A horizon ranges from 6 to 10 inches. The 4 to 
9 inch Ap or Al horizon is grayish brown, brown, dark gray, or dark 
grayish brown. The A2 horizon, where present, is 2 to 4 inches thick and 
is commonly pale brown or light yellowish brown. 

The B1 horizon, where present, is 2 to 6 inches of clay loam or sandy 
ey loam. It is light yellowish brown, yellowish brown, and light olive 

rown. 

The B2t horizon is more than 40 inches thick. It is clay or silty clay 
and may include thin layers of silty clay loam. The upper B2t horizon 
has a matrix color of yellowish brown, brownish yellow, light olive 
brown, or strong brown. The top 8 to 12 inches of the B2t horizon is 
commonly mottle-free, but may have few to common mottles in varying 
shades of yellow, brown, or red. The lower part of the B2t horizon is 
mottled with varying shades of gray, yellow, brown, and red or it is 
gray with red and brown mottles. Mottles of chroma 2 or less occur at 
15 to 30 inehes from the surface. Some profiles have few to common 
flakes of mica in the lower B2t horizon. 

The B3 horizon, where present, is mottled with gray, yellow, brown, 
and red or is dominantly gray with yellow, brown, and red mottles. It is 
clay or clay loam. 

In most areas mapping unit PeB is outside the range defined for the 
Persanti series because it has more than a 20 percent clay decrease at a 
depth of about 50 to 60 inches. Interpretations are the same as for the 
Persanti series. 


PeA—Persanti fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This soil has the profile described as representative of 
the series. This nearly level soil is on broad areas of 
stream terraces and upland areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Varina, Summerton, Duplin, Dunbar, and Smithboro soils. 
Some included small areas of soils have slopes of 2 to 4 
percent. Also included are small depressional areas of 
poorly drained soils that are shown on the map by wet 
spot symbols. There are some areas of soils with more 
than a 20 percent clay decrease at 45 to 60 inches from 
the surface. A few areas include soils with a loam, sandy 
loam, or loamy fine sand surface layer. 

This soil has moderately good tilth. However, it cannot 
be cultivated when wet without clodding. 

About 65 percent of this soil is in crops or pasture. The 
rest is in woodland. The principal crops are tobacco, corn, 
soybeans, cotton, and small grain. Bahiagrass and Coastal 
bermudagrass are the grasses used most often for hay or 
pasture. Some surface drainage is needed when this soil is 
used for crop production. Capability unit Ilw-5; woodland 
group 2w8. 

PeB—Persanti fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This gently sloping soil is on relatively narrow ridges. It 
has a profile similar to that described as representative of 
the series, except that in most areas this soil has a 
decrease in clay content of more than 20 percent at about 
50 to 60 inches from the surface. 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Varina, Summerton, and Dothan soils. Some included 
small areas of soils have slopes of less than 2 percent. 
There are a few eroded areas where the surface layer is 
thinner and the plow layer contains a mixture of material 
from the surface layer and the subsoil. The subsoil is ex- 
posed in a few small areas. A few areas include soils with 
a sandy loam or loamy fine sand surface layer. 

Good tilth is easy to maintain on this soil except in 
small areas where the subsoil is exposed due to erosion. 

About 60 percent of this soil is in crops or pasture. The 
remainder is in woodland. Principal crops are corn, 
soybeans, cotton, and small grain. Erosion is the main 
hazard on this soil. Contour tillage, cropping systems that 
include frequent sod crops, terraces, and grassed water- 
ways are some practices that help control erosion on this 
soil. Capability unit IIe-3; woodland group 2w8. 


Pocalla series 


The soils of the Pocalla series are nearly level and well 
drained. They formed in loamy Coastal Plain sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark grayish 
brown sand about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
pale brown loamy sand about 15 inches thick. The next 
layer is yellowish brown very friable sandy loam about 13 
inches thick. Below this layer is 10 inches of yellowish 
brown loamy sand with pockets of pale brown sand. The 
next layer is friable sandy clay loam to a depth of 72 
inches. The upper 14 inches is yellowish brown with yel- 
lowish red, strong brown, and pale brown mottles and 
about 7 percent nodules of plinthite; the lower 12 inches 
is mottled yellowish brown, strong brown, yellowish red, 
and gray with about 10 percent nodules of plinthite. 

Pocalla soils occur with Dothan, Brogdon, Fuquay, 
Blanton, and Lakeland soils. Pocalla soils have a thicker A 
horizon than Dothan and Brogdon soils. Pocalla and Brog- 
don soils have an A2 horizon that is lacking in all of the 
other associated soils. Pocalla soils have a Bt horizon, 
whereas Lakeland soils do not. 

Pocalla soils are low in organic matter. Permeability is 
moderate to moderately rapid. Surface runoff is slow. 
Available water capacity is low to medium. 

Representative profile of Pocalla sand about 7.5 miles 
north of Marion on U.S. Highway 501. Site is 700 feet 
north of intersection of U.S. Highway 501 and S.C. 
Highway 38 and 300 feet west of U.S. 501 at edge of 
planted pines. 


Ap—O to 8 inches, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sand; weak medium 
granular structure; loose; common fine roots; medium acid (pH 5.7); 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—8 to 23 inches, pale brown (10YR 6/8) loamy sand; weak medium 
granular structure; loose; few fine roots; medium acid (pH 6.6); 
clear smooth boundary. 

B2t—23 to 36 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; very friable; sand grains 
coated and bridged with clay; strongly acid (pH 5.1); gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B3&A’2—36 to 46 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loamy sand; very 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; very friable; common 
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medium sized pockets of pale brown (10YR 6/3) uncoated sand 
grains; strongly acid (pH 5.4); gradual wavy boundary. 

B'21t—46 to 60 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
common medium yellowish red (5YR 5/8), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
and pale brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common (about 7 percent) coarse yellowish 
red and red firm brittle bodies; strongly acid (pH 5.3); gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B’22t—60 to 72 inches, mottled yellowish brown (1L0YR 5/6), strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6), yellowish red (SYR 5/8), and gray (L0YR 6/1) 
sandy clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common (about 10 percent) coarse yellowish red and red firm brittle 
bodies; very strongly acid (pH 5.0). 


The solum is more than 72 inches thick. The A horizon is slightly acid 
through very strongly acid, and the B horizon is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid. 

The A horizon is 21 to 35 inches thick. The Ap horizon is 7 to 10 
inches thick. The A2 horizon is 13 to 27 inches thick and is pale brown, 
light yellowish brown, yellowish brown, or very pale brown sand or 
loamy sand. 

The B1 horizon, where present, is 3 to 5 inches of yellowish brown 
loamy sand. 

The B2t horizon is yellowish brown or strong brown and is 6 to 15 
inches thick. 

The B3&A’2 horizon or A’2 horizon is commonly 8 to 24 inches of yel- 
lowish brown, brownish yellow, light yellowish brown, or pale brown 
sand or loamy sand. 

The B’2t horizon is commonly mottled with shades of brown, yellow, 
red, and gray. In some profiles it is dominantly yellowish brown, strong 
brown, light yellowish brown, or pale brown. The B’2t horizon is sandy. 
clay loam or sandy loam, and it contains 5 to 15 percent firm, brittle 
bodies. This horizon extends to a depth of more than 72 inches. 


PoA—Pocalla sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This soil oc- 
curs on broad upland ridges. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Brogdon, Fuquay, Blanton, and Lakeland soils. There are 
a few small areas of moderately well drained soils. Some 
included small depressed areas of poorly drained soils are 
shown on the map by wet spot symbols. Also included are 
a few areas of soils with less than 5 percent firm, brittle 
bodies within 60 inches of the surface. 

This soil is easily tilled over a wide range of moisture 
conditions. 

About 85 percent of this soil is in crops and pasture. 
The rest is in woodland. The principal crops are cotton, 
corn, soybeans, tobacco, Coastal bermudagrass (fig. 4), 
bahiagrass, and sericea lespedeza. These soils are slightly 
droughty during periods of low rainfall. Wind erosion is a 
hazard on some of the larger fields. Stripcropping, wind- 
breaks, and cropping systems that keep residue on the 
surface are used to control erosion and maintain organic 
matter. Capability unit IIs-5; woodland group 3s2. 


Ponzer series 


The soils of the Ponzer series are nearly level, very 
poorly drained, organic soils. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black sapric 
material about 41 inches thick. The upper 4 inches of the 
underlying material is very dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam, and the next 27 inches is very dark brown 
clay loam. 


Ponzer soils occur with Byars, Lynn Haven, Pantego, 
and Rutlege soils. Ponzer soils have an organic surface 
layer more than 16 inches thick, whereas all of the as- 
sociated soils are mineral soils with a sandy or loamy sur- 
face layer high in organic matter. 

Ponzer soils are very high in organic matter. Permea- 
bility is moderately slow. Surface runoff is very slow. 
Ponding occurs throughout the year. Available water 
capacity is high to very high. 

Representative profile of Ponzer soils about 5 miles 
north of Marion, 1.8 miles west of U.S. Highway 501, in 
wooded area 200 feet south of S.C. Secondary Road 263. 


Oal—O to 12 inches, black (5YR 2/1), unrubbed or rubbed, sapric materi- 
al; less than 5 percent fiber, rubbed or unrubbed; moderate coarse 
subangular blocky structure; friable; many fine roots; extremely 
acid (pH 4.1); gradual irregular boundary. 

Oa2—12 to 24 inches, black (N 2/0), unrubbed or rubbed, sapric material; 
5 percent fiber; less than 5 percent fiber when rubbed; weak medi- 
um and coarse subangular blacky structure; friable; many fine and 
medium roots; extremely acid (pH 4.2); diffuse wavy boundary. 

Oa3—24 to 41 inches, black (N 2/0), unrubbed or rubbed, sapric material; 
5 percent fiber; less than 5 percent fiber when rubbed; weak medi- 
um and coarse subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine 
and medium roots; few small pockets of very dark grayish brown 
(10YR 3/2) clay loam; few partially decomposed wood fragments 1 
to 2 inches in diameter, 3 to 6 inches long; very strongly acid (pH 
4.7); clear smooth boundary. 

IIC1—41 to 45 inches, very dark grayish brown (L0YR 3/2) fine sandy 
loam; about 1 inch of grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sand at top of this 
horizon; weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; common 
fine and medium old roots; very strongly acid (pH 4.6); clear smooth 
boundary. 

I1C2—45 to 72 inches, very dark brown (L0YR 2/2) clay loam; massive; 
very firm, plastic, sticky; very strongly acid (pH 4.8). 


These soils are strongly acid through extremely acid throughout. 

The organic layer is 16 to about 45 inches thick. Fiber content after 
rubbing is less than 5 percent. Color is black or very dark brown. 

Texture of the underlying material includes sandy loam, loam, sandy 
clay loam, and clay loam. Color of this material is black, very dark gray, 
dark gray, very dark brown, or very dark grayish brown. 

In some profiles a layer of sand or loamy sand I to 3 inches thick lies 
between the organic layer and the finer textured mineral layer. 


PZ—Ponzer soils. These soils are nearly level and 
occur in low, depressed areas along some of the streams 
and also in some of the larger oval-shaped depressions, or 
‘Carolina bays.‘ This mapping unit was mapped at a lower 
intensity than most other units in this survey. The inten- 
sity is adequate to meet the needs for which the survey is 
made. 

Included in mapping are soils with an organic surtfiace 
layer thinner than 16 inches. Also included are small 
areas of Pantego, Byars, Rutlege, and Lynn Haven soils. 
These inclusions are mainly along the outer edge of the 
delineated areas. In some areas the organic material is 
underlain by clayey mineral material, and in a few areas, 
by sandy material. 

Large areas of these soils are used for timber produc- 
tion and wildlife habitat. Intensive drainage is needed be- 
fore crops can be grown. After draining, the soil is used 
primarily for corn and soybeans (fig. 5). Capability unit 
IVw-5; woodland group 4ws. 
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Rains series 


The soils of the Rains series are nearly level and poorly 
drained. They formed in loamy Coastal Plain sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black sandy 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is about 4 
inches of gray sandy loam. The subsoil to a depth of 72 
inches is dominantly gray with yellowish brown mottles. 
The upper 42 inches is friable sandy clay loam, and the 
lower 22 inches is firm sandy clay. 

Rains soils occur with Fuquay, Dothan, Goldsboro, Cen- 
tenary, Lynchburg, Coxville, and Pantego soils. Rains 
soils are more poorly drained than Fuquay, Dothan, Gold- 
sboro, Centenary, and Lynchburg soils. Rains soils have a 
coarser textured subsoil than Coxville soils. Rains soils 
have a thinner dark surface layer than Pantego soils. 

Rains soils are moderate in organic matter. Permeabili- 
ty is moderate, and surface runoff is slow. Available 
water capacity is medium. 

Representative profile of Rains sandy loam about 5 
miles east of Marion and 3/4 mile north of S.C. Secondary 
Road 19, in woods 300 feet west of S.C. Secondary Road 
202. 


Al—0 to 4 inches, black (10YR 2/1) sandy loam; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; common fine and medium roots; very 
strongly acid (pH 4.5); clear smooth boundary. 

A2—4 to 8 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sandy loam; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; common fine and medium roots; very 
strongly acid (pH 4.8); clear wavy boundary. 

B2ltg—8 to 18 inches, gray (1L0YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine and medium roots; 
many fine pores; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid (pH 4.6); gradual wavy boundary. 

B22tg—18 to 35 inches, gray (L0YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; common medi- 
um distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; weak medium sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; few fine and medium roota; many 
fine pores; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
ecid (pH 4.8); gradual wavy boundary. 

B28tg—385 to 50 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; many medium 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) and pale brown (10YR 6/8) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine pores; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly 
acid (pH 4.9); gradual wavy boundary. 

B24tg—-50 to 72 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay; common medium 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles and common medium 
faint light gray (LOYR 7/1) and dark gray (10YR 4/1) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid (pH 4.7). 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The A horizon is medium acid 
through very strongly acid. The B horizon is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid. 

The A horizon is 4 to 16 inches thick. The 4 to 9 inch Ap or Al 
horizon is very dark gray, very dark grayish brown, dark gray, or black. 
The 2 to 10 inch A2 horizon, where present, is gray, dark gray, or light 
gray sandy loam or loamy sand. 

The B1 horizon, where present, is 2 to 10 inches of sandy loam. It is 
gray, light brownish gray, or light gray and commonly has yellowish 
brown, brownish yellow, or yellow mottles. 

The B2t horizon is from 40 to more than 60 inches thick. It is gray, 
light gray, dark gray, or light brownish gray with few to many mottles 
of brownish yellow, yellowish brown, brown, reddish yellow, yellowish 
red, strong brown, and pale brown. Texture of the B2t horizon is sandy 
clay loam or clay loam. In some profiles the B2t horizon is sandy clay 
below a depth of about 40 inches. 


Ra—Rains sandy loam. This soil is nearly level and oc- 
curs along drainageways, in oval-shaped depressons, and 
on broad irregularly shaped flats. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Lynchburg, Coxville, Osier, Pantego, and Rutlege soils. 
There are a few areas of soils that have a solum 50 to 60 
inches thick. Some areas of soils are included that have a 
surface layer of loamy sand, loamy fine sand, or fine 
sandy loam. 

About 75 percent of this soil is in woodland. The 
remainder is in crops and pasture. Principal crops are 
corn, soybeans, hay, and pasture grasses. Extensive 
drainage systems are needed if this soil is used for crops. 
Capability unit IIIw-4; woodland group 2w9. 

Rimini series 

The soils of the Rimini series are nearly level to gently 
sloping and excessively drained. These soils formed in 
beds of unconsolidated sands of the Coastal Plain. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is about 7 inches 
of very dark gray sand with many uncoated white sand 
grains. The subsurface layer is about 33 inches of loose 
sand. The upper 10 inches is light gray and the lower 23 
inches is white. The subsoil is about 21 inches of slightly 
brittle organic-coated sand. The upper 15 inches is black 
and dark reddish brown, and the lower 6 inches is black. 
The underlying material is loose sand to a depth of 80 
inches. The upper 9 inches is light yellowish brown, and 
the lower part is pale brown. 

Rimini soils occur with Lakeland, Centenary, Leon, 
Paxville, and Rutlege soils. Rimini soils have a spodic 
horizon, but Lakeland, Paxville, and Rutlege soils do not. 
Rimini soils are better drained than Paxville, Rutlege, 
Centenary, and Leon soils. Also in Rimini soils the 
horizons above the spodic horizon contain less fines than 
those of Centenary soils. 

Rimini soils are low in organic matter. Permeability is 
very rapid in the surface and subsurface horizons and 
moderate in the spodic, or subsoil, horizon. Runoff is slow. 
Available water capacity is very low. 

Representative profile of Rimini sand about 4 1/2 miles 
northeast of Mullins, 1 1/2 miles northwest of intersection 
of S.C. Secondary Roads 30 and 60, in wooded area 150 
feet west of S.C. Secondary Road 30. 


A1—0 to 7 inches, very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sand; many uncoated 
white sand grains; single grained; loose; many fine and medium 
roots; very strongly acid (pH 4.5); gradual wavy boundary. 

A21—7 to 17 inches, light gray (L0YR 7/1) sand; single grained; loose; 
few fine roots; strongly acid (pH 5.4); clear smooth boundary. 

A22—17 to 40 inches, white (10YR 8/1) sand; single grained; loose; few 
fine roots; strongly acid (pH 5.4); abrupt wavy boundary. 

B21h—40 to 55 inches, black (1OYR 2/1) and dark reddish brown (5YR 
3/2) sand; slightly brittle; most sand grains coated with organic 
matter; strongly acid (pH 5.1); clear wavy boundary. 

B22h—55 to 61 inches, black (10YR 2/1) sand; slightly brittle and weakly 
cemented; most sand grains coated with organic matter; very 
strongly acid (pH 5.0); clear wavy boundary. 

ClI—61 to 70 inches, light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) sand; single 
grained; loose; strongly acid (pH 5.4); gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—70 to 80 inches, pale brown (10YR 6/3) coarse sand; single grained; 
loose; strongly acid (pH 5.5). 
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These soils are strongly acid to extremely acid throughout. Depth to 
the Bh horizon commonly ranges from 30 to about 50 inches. 

The Al horizon is 4 to 7 inches thick. It is black, very dark gray, dark 
gray, gray, or light gray and is a mixture of clean sand grains and or- 
ganic-coated sand. 

Thickness of the A2 horizon ranges from 25 to about 46 inches. It 
ranges from light gray to white. 

The Bh horizon commonly ranges from 10 to more than 20 inches in 
thickness. Colors are black, very dark gray, very dark brown, very dark 
grayish brown, and dark reddish brown. 

Some profiles have a B3 horizon that is brownish yellow, yellowish 
brown, or strong brown and often contains black or dark reddish brown 
spheroidal bodies. 

These soils have a Bh horizon that is slightly closer to the surface 
than is defined as the range for the series, but this difference does not 
significantly alter their use and behavior. 


RnB—Rimini sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. This soil oc- 
curs on rims around some of the larger Carolina bays and 
along the Little Pee Dee and Lumber Rivers. 

Included with this soil in mapping are some small areas 
of Lakeland, Centenary, and Leon soils. A few areas of 
included soils have a brittle horizon coated with organic 
material beginning 50 to 70 inches below the surface. Also 
included are a few areas of soils that do not have a con- 
tinuous, brittle horizon coated with organic material. 

All of this soil is in woodland. Native vegetation is 
blackjack and turkey oak with a few longleaf pines. This 
soil is not suited to cultivation. Capability unit VIs-]; 
woodland group 5s3. 


Rutlege series 


The soils of the Rutlege series are nearly level, very 
poorly drained soils that formed in sandy Coastal Plain 
sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is black loamy 
sand about 12 inches thick. The underlying material is 
sand. The upper 10 inches is light gray and the next 38 
inches is gray. 

Rutlege soils occur with Osier, Lynn Haven, Paxville, 
Pantego, Rains, Centenary, Lakeland, and Foreston soils. 
Rutlege soils are more poorly drained than Centenary, 
Lakeland, and Foreston soils. Rutlege soils are coarser 
textured than Paxville, Pantego, and Rains soils. Rutlege 
soils have a thicker dark surface layer than Osier soils. 
Rutlege soils lack the spodic horizon that occurs in the 
Lynn Haven soils. 

Rutlege soils are high in organic matter. Permeability 
is rapid, but is impeded by the high water table most of 
the year. Surface runoff is very slow. Ponding is 
frequent. Available water capacity is low. 

Representative profile of Rutlege loamy sand about 2 
1/2 miles west of Nichols, 1/4 mile south of intersection of 
S.C. Secondary Roads 30 and 60, in wooded area 500 feet 
east of S.C. Secondary Road 60. 


Al—0 to 12 inches, black (10YR 2/1) loamy sand; very weak medium 
granular structure; loose; many medium and fine roots; very 
strongly acid (pH 4.8); clear smooth boundary. 

Clg—12 to 22 inches, light gray (LOYR 6/1) sand; single grained; loose; 
few fine ana medium roots; very strongly acid (pH 5.0); gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C2g—22 to 60 inches, gray (10YR 5/1) sand; single grained; loose; 
strongly acid (pH 5.1). 


The soil is strongly through extremely acid throughout. 

The A horizon is 11 to 20 inches thick. It is black or very dark gray. 

The C horizon is dark gray, gray, light gray, dark grayish brown, light 
brownish gray, or grayish brown and may be mottled with these colors 
or shades of yellow and brown. 


Ru—Rutlege loamy sand. This soil is nearly level and 
occurs in shallow depressions or oval-shaped bays, on 
upland flats, and along borders of small streams and 
drainageways. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Osier, Pantego, Paxville, Lynn Haven, and Leon soils. 
Some areas are included that have sandy loam material in 
the C horizon. Also included are some areas of soils with 
a surface layer of sand, loamy fine sand, or mucky loam. 

Most of this soil is in woodland of gums, water-tolerant 
oaks, cypress, and a few pines. A few areas are in 
pasture. Cultivated crops are unsuited. Many areas are 
subject to frequent flooding. Capability unit Vw-2; 
woodland group 2w9. 


Smithboro series 


The soils of the Smithboro series are nearly level and 
somewhat poorly drained. They formed in clayey Coastal 
Plain sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is about 6 inches 
of dark grayish brown silt loam. The subsoil extends to a 
depth of 75 inches. In the upper 11 inches it is mottled 
brownish yellow and light brownish gray very firm clay 
loam with yellowish red mottles; the next 27 inches is 
gray firm clay loam mottled with yellowish brown and 
red; and the lower 31 inches is mottled gray and yel- 
lowish brown firm clay. 

Smithboro soils occur with Summerton, Persanti, 
Duplin, Dunbar, Coxville, Cantey, and Byars soils. 
Smithboro soils are more poorly drained than Summerton, 
Persanti, and Duplin soils, and they are better drained 
than Coxville, Cantey, and Byars soils. Smithboro soils 
are higher in silt content and have a subsoil that is more 
firm, plastic, and sticky than Dunbar soils. 

Smithboro soils are moderate in organic matter. 
Permeability is slow, and surface runoff is slow. Available 
water capacity is medium. 

Representative profile of Smithboro silt loam about 2 
miles west of Marion in idle field about 400 feet north of 
U.S. Highway 76. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, dark grayish brown (10YR. 4/2) silt loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine and medium roots; 
strongly acid (pH 5.1); abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—6 to 17 inches, mottled brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) and light 
brownish gray (LOYR 6/2) clay loam; few medium distinct yellowish 
red (SYR 4/8) mottles; strong medium subangular blocky structure; 
very firm; common fine roots; few fine pores; thick continuous clay 
films on faces of peds that are light brownish gray (1OYR 6/2); very 
strongly acid (pH 4.6); gradual wavy boundary. 

B22tg—17 to 31 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) clay loam; many medium and 
coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles, common medi- 
um prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles and few medium faint pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few fine roots; few fine pores; thick continuous clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid (pH 4.7); gradual wavy 
boundary. 
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B23tg—31 to 44 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) clay loam; many medium and 
coarse distinct yellowish brown (LOYR 5/8) mottles and few medium 
faint pale brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; thin continuous clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid (pH 4.7); gradual wavy boundary. 

B24tg—44 to 62 inches, mottled gray (10YR 6/1) and yellowish brown 
(LOYR 5/8) clay; common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles and a few medium prominent yellowish red (5YR 4/6) mot- 
tles; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine 
flakes of mica; few small concretions; thin patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; extremely acid (pH 4.4); gradual wavy boundary. 

B3g—62 to 75 inches, coarsely mottled gray (10YR 6/1) and yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8) clay; common medium faint light brownish gray 
(1OYR 6/2) mottles; weak coarse subangular blocky structure; firm; 
thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; extremely acid (pH 4.8). 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The A horizon is strongly acid 
or very strongly acid, and the B horizon is strongly acid through ex- 
tremely acid. 

Total thickness of the A horizon is 5 to 9 inches. The Al or Ap 
horizon is 4 to 7 inches of very dark gray, dark grayish brown, dark 
gray, or grayish brown. The A2 horizon, where present, is 2 or 3 inches 
of light brownish gray or brown fine sandy loam. 

The B1 horizon, where present, is 2 to 7 inches of loam, clay loam, 
sandy clay loam, or silty clay loam. It is light yellowish brown, light 
olive brown, pale brown, very pale brown, or brownish yellow with mot- 
tles of grayish brown, light grayish brown, yellowish brown, or strong 
brown. 

The B2t horizon is more than 35 inches thick. Texture of the B2t 
horizon is clay, clay loam, silty clay, or silty clay loam. Clay content is 35 
to 60 percent, and silt content is 30 to 45 percent. The B2t horizon is 
mottled with gray, light gray, yellowish brown, light yellowish brown, 
strong brown, yellowish red, or red. Mottles with chroma of 3 or more 
are dominant in the upper few inches, and gray is the dominant color in 
the lower portion of the B2t horizon. 

The B3 horizon is gray or light gray with mottles of yellowish brown, 
strong brown, yellowish red, or red. Texture of the B3 horizon includes 
clay, sandy clay, clay loam, and silty clay loam. 


Sm—Smithboro silt loam. This soil is nearly level and 
occurs in broad, nearly level, low areas on uplands and on 
the terraces of the larger streams of the survey area. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Persanti, Eunola, Duplin, Dunbar, Coxville, and Cantey 
soils. Also included are areas with a loam, fine sandy 
loam, or sandy loam surface layer. A few areas include 
soils in which clay content decreases more than 20 per- 
cent within 60 inches of the surface. 

About 60 percent of this soil is in woodland. The rest is 
in row crops or pasture. Tilth is fair on most areas of this 
soil. The principal cultivated crops are corn, soybeans, 
small grain, and some cotton and tobacco. Extensive sur- 
face drainage is needed for the production of crops. Capa- 
bility unit II1Iw-3; woodland group 2w8. 


Summerton series 


The soils of the Summerton series are nearly level to 
sloping and well drained. They formed in clayey Coastal 
Plain sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is about 7 inches 
of brown fine sandy loam. The subsoil is very firm clay to 
a depth of 80 inches. In sequence from the top, it is 13 
inches of red with strong brown mottles; 14 inches of 
strong brown with red mottles; 34 inches of mottled red 
and strong brown; and 12 inches of strong brown with 
gray and yellowish red mottles. 


Summerton soils occur with Varina, Dothan, Persanti, 
Duplin, Dunbar, Smithboro, Cantey, and Coxville soils. 
Summerton soils do not have the plinthite which occurs in 
Varina and Dothan soils. In addition, they have a finer 
textured subsoil than Dothan soils. Summerton soils are 
better drained than Persanti, Duplin, Dunbar, Smithboro, 
Cantey, and Coxville soils. 

Summerton soils are low in organic matter. Permeabili- 
ty is moderately slow. Surface runoff is medium. Availa- 
ble water capacity is medium. 

Representative profile of Summerton fine sandy loam 
about 5 miles southwest of Marion, 2,000 feet south of in- 
tersection of S.C. Secondary Roads 54 and 248, in cul- 
tivated field 100 feet south of field road. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches, brown (7.5YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; weak fine granu- 
lar structure; very friable; common fine roots; medium acid (pH 
5.7); abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—7 to 20 inches, red (2.5YR 5/6) clay; common medium distinct 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and red (10R 4/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; very firm; thick continuous 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid (pH 4.6); clear 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—20 to 34 inches, strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay; many medium 
prominent red (10R 4/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; very firm; thick continuous clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid (pH 4/6); gradual 
smooth boundary. 

B23t—34 to 68 inches, mottled red (2.5YR 4/8) and strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) clay; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; very firm; 
thick continuous clay films on faces of peds; few fine flakes of mica; 
very strongly acid (pH 4.6); gradual smooth boundary. 

B3—68 to 80 inches, strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay; common medium 
distinct light gray (1OYR 7/1) mottles and few fine distinct yel- 
lowish red mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; very 
firm; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; few fine flakes of 
mica; very strongly acid (pH 4.6). 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. The A horizon is slightly acid 
through very strongly acid. The B and C horizons are strongly acid or 
very strongly acid. 

Total thickness of the A horizon ranges from 4 to 10 inches. The 4- to 
9-inch thick Ap or Al horizon is commonly brown or yellowish brown, 
but ranges to grayish brown, dark grayish brown, or strong brown. The 
A2 horizon, where present, is 2 to 4 inches of pale brown, very pale 
brown, yellowish brown, or light yellowish brown fine sandy loam or 
loamy fine sand. 

The B1 horizon, where present, is 3 to 6 inches of strong brown or 
yellowish brown sandy clay loam or clay loam. 

The B2t horizon is 21 to more than 60 inches of firm or very firm 
elay, silty clay, sandy clay, clay loam, or silty clay loam. The B2t horizon 
is red, yellowish red, yellowish brown, or strong brown with mottles of 
these colors and also of very pale brown, pale brown, and light gray. 

The B8 horizon is commonly mottled in shades of brown, red, yellow, 
and gray. Texture is sandy clay loam, clay loam, sandy clay, or clay. 

The C horizon occurs at depths greater than 60 inches, and is mottled 
in shades of red, brown, yellow, and gray. Texture is sandy loam, sandy 
clay loam, or stratified clay and loamy sand. 


SuA—Summerton fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This nearly level soil has the profile described as 
representative of the series. It is on broad areas of 
stream terraces and also on upland areas. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Varina, Dothan, Persanti, and Duplin soils. Also included 
are small, wet, depressional areas of Coxville, Cantey, and 
Paxville soils that are shown on the map by wet spot 
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symbols. Some areas include soils in which clay content 
decreases more than 20 percent within 60 inches of the 
surface. Included, too, are areas of soils with a loamy fine 
sand, sandy loam, and very fine sandy loam surface layer. 

This soil has fairly good tilth. 

About 70 percent of this soil is in cultivation. The rest 
is woodland. Principal cultivated crops are tobacco, corn, 
soybeans, cotton, and small grain. The principal grasses 
are Coastal bermudagrass and bahiagrass. Row crops can 
be grown each year if crop residues are returned to the 
soil to help maintain organic matter and good tilth. Capa- 
bility unit I-2; woodland group 301. 

SuB—Summerton fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. This gently sloping soil is on relatively narrow 
ridges. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Varina, Dothan, and Persanti soils. There are some areas 
of soils with slopes of less than 2 percent, or greater than 
6 percent. Some areas include soils that have a 20 percent 
decrease in clay content within 60 inches of the surface. 
Some areas that have a surface layer of loamy fine sand 
or sandy loam are also included. Some mapped areas in- 
clude soils in which most of the original topsoil has 
eroded and the remaining topsoil and upper subsoil have 
been mixed in plowing. The surface layer in these areas is 
loam or clay loam. There are some small areas where all 
the original topsoil has been eroded and the plow layer is 
the upper subsoil. 

This soil has fairly good tilth, except in eroded areas 
where the tilth is poor. Uniform stands of crops are dif- 
ficult to obtain on these eroded spots. 

About 60 percent of this soil is in crops or pasture. The 
rest is in woodland. The principal crops are corn, 
soybeans, cotton, and small grain. 

Erosion is the chief hazard on this soil. Contour tillage 
and crop rotations that include frequent sod crops are 
sufficient to control erosion on some fields. On other 
fields, terraces, grassed waterways, and contour tillage 
are also needed. Crop residue kept on or near the surface 
increases infiltration and helps to reduce erosion. Capa- 
bility unit Ile-2; woodland group 301. 

SuC—Summerton fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent 
slopes. This sloping soil occurs mostly in long narrow 
areas parallel to streams and drainageways. 

Included with this soil in mapping are some small areas 
of Varina, Dothan, Fuquay, and Persanti soils. Also in- 
cluded are some areas of soils with slopes of less than 6 
percent and some eroded areas. Some areas include soils 
that have a 20 percent decrease in clay content within 60 
inches of the surface. There are some areas of soils with a 
surface layer of loamy fine sand or sandy loam. 

This soil has fairly good tilth in most areas. 

About 80 percent of this soil is in woodland. The rest is 
in crops or pasture or is idle. The principal crops are cot- 
ton, corn, and soybeans. 

Erosion is the chief hazard on this soil. Contour tillage 
and crop rotations that include frequent sod crops are 
sufficient to control erosion on some fields. On other 


fields, terraces, grassed waterways, and contour tillage 
are also needed. Crop residue kept on or near the surface 
increases infiltration and helps to reduce erosion. Capa- 
bility unit IIle-3; woodland group 301. 


Tawcaw series 


The soils of the Tawcaw series are nearly level, 
somewhat poorly drained soils that formed in clayey allu- 
vial sediments on flood plains. They are subject to 
frequent flooding. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark yellowish 
brown silty clay about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is about 
43 inches thick. The upper 20 inches of this layer is yel- 
lowish brown firm clay loam with light brownish gray 
mottles; the next 23 inches is mottled gray firm clay. 
Beneath this is 6 inches of gray friable sandy loam. The 
underlying material is dominantly light gray loamy sand. 

Taweaw soils occur with Chastain, Byars, and Cantey 
soils. Taweaw soils are better drained than any of these 
soils and they do not have an argillic horizon as do Byars 
and Cantey soils. 

Tawcaw soils are moderate in organic matter. Permea- 
bility and surface runoff are slow. Available water capaci- 
ty is medium to high. 

These soils were mapped in an association with 
Chastain soils. 

Representative profile of Tawcaw silty clay about 10 
miles southwest of Marion, 300 feet southwest of sharp 
bend in woods road. 


A1l—0 to 7 inches, dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silty clay; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine and 
medium roots; few fine flakes of mica; strongly acid (pH 5.1); clear 
smooth boundary. 

B21—7 to 27 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay loam; many medi- 
um distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; moderate medi- 
um subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; common fine 
pores; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid (pH 5.0); gradual 
wavy boundary. 

B22g—27 to 50 inches, mottled gray (10YR 6/1), strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6), yellowish brown (LOYR 5/6), and yellowish red (5YR 5/6) clay; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; 
few flakes of mica; very strongly acid (pH 5.0); gradual wavy boun- 
dary. 

IIC1g—50 to 56 inches, gray (5Y 6/1) and light gray (10YR 7/1) sandy 
loam; common medium faint pale brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; mas- 
sive; friable; few flakes of mica; strongly acid (pH 5/3); gradual 
wavy boundary. 

IIC2g—56 to 72 inches, light gray (10YR 7/1) loamy sand; common 
medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; single grained; 
loose; common flakes of mica; strongly acid (pH 5.5). 


The solum ranges from 40 to 65 inches thick. These soils range from 
slightly acid through very strongly acid throughout. 

The A horizon is 6 to 10 inches thick. It is yellowish brown, dark yel- 
lowish brown, brown, dark brown, or grayish brown. Texture of the A 
horizon is loam, silt loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, or silty clay. 

The B2 horizon is from 20 to more than 50 inches thick. Texture of 
the B2 horizon is clay loam, silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. The B21 
horizon is dominantly yellowish brown, light yellowish brown, or brown. 
Mottles of chroma 2 or less are within 24 inches of the surface. The B22 
horizon is gray, light gray, or light brownish gray with brown mottlea, 
or it is mottled gray and brown. 
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The B3 horizon, where present, is 5 to 15 inches thick. It is domi- 
nantly gray, light gray, or greenish gray with brown mottles. Texture is 
sandy clay loam or clay loam. 

The C horizon is dominantly gray, light gray, light brownish gray, or 
pale brown sand, loamy sand, or sandy loam. 


TC—Tawcaw-Chastain association, frequently 
flooded. These are nearly level Tawcaw, Chastain, and 
other similar soils that occur in heavily wooded areas on 
flood plains of the Great Pee Dee River. These soils occur 
in a somewhat regular pattern, and they could be mapped 
separately at the scale used; however, this unit was 
mapped at a lower intensity than most units in this sur- 
vey. The intensity is adequate to meet the needs for 
which the survey is made. 

The Tawcaw soils are somewhat poorly drained and 
make up about 54 percent of the association. They occur 
on low ridges adjoining the Chastain soils. The Chastain 
soils are poorly drained and make up about 40 percent of 
the association. They occur in the lowest areas, usually in 
sloughs and long, narrow depessions. Other soils, such as 
Rutlege and Cahaba soils, make up the remaining 6 per- 
cent. A profile of the Tawcaw soil and the Chastain soil 
are described as representative of their respective series. 

All of this association is in woodland, consisting mostly 
of cypress, water-tolerant hardwoods, and some pine in 
the higher areas. The entire association is subject to 
frequent flooding of long duration, mainly during the 
months of December through April. Water stands in some 
of the lower areas a large part of the year. If protected 
from flooding, the higher areas of Tawcaw soils are suited 
to corn, soybeans, small grain, and pasture grasses, These 
soils are well suited to hardwood timber production. 
Capability unit VIIw-3; Tawcaw soils in woodland group 
1w8, Chastain soils in woodland group 2w9. 


Varina series 


The soils of the Varina series are nearly level to gently 
sloping and well drained. They formed in clayey Coastal 
Plain sediments. 

In a typical profile the surface layer is dark grayish 
brown fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The subsur- 
face layer is pale brown fine sandy loam about 4 inches 
thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of 80 inches. In 
sequence from the top, it is 13 inches of yellowish brown 
friable clay loam; 17 inches of yellowish brown firm clay 
with red mottles and 5 to 10 percent nodules of plinthite; 
22 inches of mottled red, yellowish brown, and light gray 
firm clay with 15 to 20 percent nodules of plinthite; and 
16 inches of mottled red, dark red, strong brown, and 
light gray firm sandy clay loam with 5 to 10 percent 
nodules of plinthite. 

Varina soils occur with Dothan, Summerton, Persanti, 
Duplin, and Dunbar soils. Varina soils have more clay in 
the subsoil than Dothan soils. Varina soils have a horizon 
within 60 inches of the surface that contains more than 5 
percent nodules of plinthite whereas Summerton, Persan- 
ti, Duplin, and Dunbar soils do not have nodules of 
plinthite. In addition, Varina soils are better drained than 
Persanti, Duplin, and Dunbar soils. 


Varina soils are low in organic matter. Permeability is 
moderate in the upper part of the subsoil and slow in the 
lower part containing nodules of plinthite. Surface runoff 
is medium. Available water capacity is medium. 

Representative profile of Varina fine sandy loam about 
1.7 miles southeast of Sellers, in a cultivated field 200 feet 
west of S.C. Secondary Road 263. 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common fine and medi- 
um roots; strongly acid (pH 5.5); abrupt smooth boundary. 

A2—8 to 12 inches, pale brown (10YR 6/3) fine sandy loam; few medium 
prominent yellowish red (5YR 4/8) mottles; few fingers of Ap 
material extend into this horizon; weak fine granular structure; 
very friable; common fine and medium roots; common fine pores; 
slightly acid (pH 6.8); abrupt wavy boundary. 

B21t—12 to 25 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay loam; few medi- 
um prominent yellowish red (GYR 5/8) mottles; weak medium sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; common fine roots; common fine 
pores; thin patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid (pH 
5.3); gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—25 to 42 inches, yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay; common medi- 
um prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; few fine pores; common (5 to 
10 percent) medium red brittle bodies; thin patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid (pH 5.0); gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—42 to 64 inches, reticulately mottled red (25YR 4/8), yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8), and light gray (L0YR 7/1) clay; weak medium su- 
bangular blocky structure; firm; common (15 to 20 percent) medium 
and coarse red brittle bodies; thin patchy clay films on faces of 
pedg; very strongly acid (pH 4.9); gradual wavy boundary. 

B3—64 to 80 inches, mottled red (2.5YR 4/8), dark red (10R 3/6), strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8), and light gray (JOYR 7/1) sandy clay loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; common (5 to 10 per- 
cent) medium and coarse red brittle bodies; very strongly acid (pH 
4.8). 


The solum is more than 70 inches thick. The A horizon ranges from 
slightly acid through strongly acid. The B horizon is strongly acid or 
very strongly acid. A few small, hard sesquioxide nodules occur 
throughout the profile in some areas. 

The A horizon is 7 to 12 inches thick. The 7 to 9 inch Ap horizon is 
dark grayish brown, grayish brown, or brown. The A2 horizon, where 
present, is 3 to 4 inches of pale brown or brown loamy fine sand, sandy 
loam, or fine sandy loam. 

The B2t horizon is 45 to more than 60 inches thick. The upper part of 
the B2t horizon is dominantly yellowish brown or strong brown with 
few to common yellowish red or red mottles; the lower part is commonly 
mottled with varying shades of red, brown, yellow, and gray. Plinthite 
nodules, 5 to 25 percent by volume, occur in these horizons, commonly 
increasing in amount from the middle of the B2t horizon downward. The 
texture of the B2t horizon is clay loam, sandy clay, and clay. 

The B3 horizon is mottled with varying shades of red, yellow, brown, 
and gray. Texture of the B3 horizon is sandy clay loam, clay loam, or 
sandy clay. 


VaA—Varina fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This nearly level soil has the profile described as 
representative of the series. It occurs on broad ridges of 
the uplands. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dothan, Duplin, and Summerton soils. In some long nar- 
row areas adjacent to drainageways, soils with slopes of 2 
to 6 percent are included. Also included are some areas of 
soils with less than 5 percent nodules of plinthite within 
60 inches of the surface. Small wet depressed areas less 
than 4 acres in size are included and shown on the map 
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by wet spot symbols. Also included are areas of soils with 
a loamy fine sand or sandy loam surface layer. 

Most of the acreage of this soil is in cultivation. The 
principal crops are tobacco, cotton, corn, soybeans, small 
grains, bahiagrass, and Coastal bermudagrass. Good tilth 
is easy to maintain on this soil. Trees and deep rooted 
crops may be damaged because water movement and root 
growth are restricted by the plinthite layer. Capability 
unit IIs-4; woodland group 301. 

VaB— Varina fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This gently sloping soil occurs on broad ridges and nar- 
row slopes parallel to streams and drainageways. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Dothan, Persanti, and Summerton soils. A few small areas 
of soils have less than 5 percent nodules of plinthite 
within 60 inches of the surface. Also included are a few 
eroded areas where the surface layer is thinner and the 
plow layer contains a mixture of material from the sur- 
face layer and the subsoil. A few small, wet, depressed 
areas, less than 4 acres in size, are included in some 
places and shown on the map by wet spot symbols. Some 
included long narrow areas, less than 200 feet wide, of 
wet soils are along drains or small streams. Included are 
some areas of soils with a loamy fine sand, sandy loam, or 
loam surface layer. 

About 70 percent of this soil is cultivated. The rest is in 
pasture or woodland. The principal crops on this soil are 
tobacco, corn, soybeans, cotton, and small grain. 
Bahiagrass and Coastal bermudagrass are the better 
suited plants for hay and pasture. Trees and deep rooted 
crops may be damaged because water movement and root 
pentration are restricted by the plinthite layer. Tilth is 
easy to maintain except in small areas where the subsoil 
has been exposed by erosion. 

Erosion is the chief hazard on this soil. Contour tillage 
and crop rotations that include frequent sod crops are 
sufficient to control erosion on some fields. On other 
fields, terraces, grassed waterways, and contour tillage 
are also needed. Crop residue kept on or near the surface 
increases infiltration and helps to reduce erosion. Capa- 
bility unit Ile-5; woodland group 301. 


Use and management of the soils 


The soil survey is a detailed inventory and evaluation 
of the most basic resource of the survey area—the soil. It 
is useful in adjusting land use, including urbanization, to 
the limitations and potentials of natural resources and the 
environment. Also, it can help avoid soil-related failures 
in uses of the land. 

While a soil survey is in progress, soil scientists, con- 
servationists, engineers, and others keep extensive notes 
about the nature of the soils and about unique aspects of 
behavior of the soils. These notes include data on erosion, 
drought damage to specific crops, yield estimates, flood- 
ing, the functioning of septic systems, and other factors 
affecting the productivity, potential, and limitations of the 


soils under various uses and management. In this way, 
field experience and measured data on soil properties and 
performance are used as a basis for predicting soil 
behavior. 

Information in this section is useful in planning use and 
management of soils for crops, pasture, and woodland and 
as sites for buildings, highways and other transportation 
systems, sanitary facilities, parks and other recreation 
facilities, and wildlife habitat. From the data presented, 
the potential of each soil for specified land uses can be 
determined, soil limitations to these land uses can be 
identified, and costly failures in houses and other struc- 
tures, caused by unfavorable soil properties, can be 
avoided. A site where soil properties are favorable can he 
selected, or practices that will overcome the soil limita- 
tions can be planned. 

Planners and others using the soil survey can evaluate 
the impact of specific land uses on the overall productivi- 
ty of the survey area or other broad planning area and on 
the environment. Productivity and the environment are 
closely related to the nature of the soil. Plans should 
maintain or create a land-use pattern in harmony with the 
natural soil. 

Contractors can find information that is useful in locat- 
ing sources of sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. Other 
information indicates wetness or very firm soil horizons 
that cause difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and many 
other specialists also can find useful information in this 
soil survey. The safe disposal of wastes, for example, is 
closely related to properties of the soil. Pavements, side- 
walks, campsites, playgrounds, lawns, and trees and 
shrubs are influenced by the nature of the soil. 


Crops and pasture 


C.A. HOLDEN, conservation agronomist, Soil Conservation Service, 
assisted in preparing this section. 


The major management concerns in the use of the soils 
for crops and pasture are described in this section. In ad- 
dition, the crops or pasture plants best suited to the scil, 
including some not commonly grown in the survey area, 
are discussed; the system of land capability classification 
used by the Soil Conservation Service is explained; and 
the estimated yields of the main crops and hay and 
pasture plants are presented for each soil. 

This section provides information about the overall 
agricultural potential of the survey area and about the 
needed management practices. The information is useful 
to equipment dealers, land improvement contractors, fer- 
tilizer companies, processing companies, planners, conser- 
vationists, and others. For each kind of soil, information 
about management is presented in the section 
“Descriptions of the soils.” Planners of management 
systems for individual fields or farms should also consider 
the detailed information given in the description of each 
soil. 
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Most soils in the county require similar basic, or 
general, management practices to produce satisfactory 
yields. These include applying lime and the proper fertil- 
izer, maintaining the organic-matter content of the soil, 
selecting a good cropping system, tilling the soil properly, 
controlling erosion, and improving drainage. These basic 
management practices are discussed in this section. 

Most of the soils in Marion County are acid and low in 
natural fertility. Nearly all require regular applications of 
lime and fertilizers for good crop yields. The kind of fer- 
tilizer and the amount of lime and fertilizer to apply is 
most efficiently determined by a soil test. 

Some of the soils of this county leach rapidly, and lime 
and fertilizers are lost before crops can benefit from 
them. Lime and fertilizers are more effective on such 
soils when they are applied more frequently but in 
smaller amounts. Fertilization should be the maximum 
that is consistent with economic returns. 

The grasses and legumes in Marion County’s pastures 
require regular applications of lime, nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potash for sustained high production, yet these same 
grasses and legumes provide erosion control with a 
minimum of lime and fertilizer. 

Most of the soils in this county are low or moderate in 
content of organic matter. It is not practical, in most 
cases, to raise the organic-matter content to what it was 
when early settlers cleared the land. It is important to 
maintain the present level and perhaps increase it a little 
over a long period of time. 

Crop residue, cover crops, and rotations that include 
sod crops are the primary sources of organie matter in 
Marion County. Rye is one of the better cover crops in 
the county, and all the grasses and legumes adapted to 
the county can be used in rotations as sod crops. 

A cropping system should be selected that supplies or- 
ganic matter. If cover crops and crop residues, especially 
those from legumes, are plowed under, yields of the suc- 
ceeding crops are increased. Good cropping systems help 
to control erosion, insects, plant diseases, and weeds. The 
organic matter gained through a good cropping system 
absorbs plant nutrients and releases them to crops over a 
long period. Without the additional organic matter, fertil- 
izer (especially nitrogen) leaches out rapidly if it is not 
used up by a growing crop. 

The soils of the county are particularly well suited to 
warm- season plants. Corn, cotton, tobacco, and soybeans 
are the principal row crops. Wheat is the leading small 
grain; oats and barley are secondary. Coastal bermu- 
dagrass is used extensively for pasture and hay. Sericea 
lespedeza, tall fescue, and bahiagrass are used to a lesser 
extent. 

Most of the arable soils in Marion County can be tilled 
within a wide range of moisture conditions. Exceptions 
are such soils as the Coxville, Pantego, and Smithboro 
soils, which have a relatively fine textured topsoil and 
which puddle and pack and become cloddy if tilled when 
wet. Other soils, especially those of the Brogdon, Dothan, 
and Fuquay series, develop a compacted restrictive layer 


called a tillage pan or plowsole if tilled repeatedly at the 
same depth. Growing sod crops and varying the depth of 
tillage prevents the formation of a plowpan. 

Tillage systems which leave a mulch of crop residue on 
the surface of the soil have been successful in Marion 
County (fig. 6). These systems disturb the soil the least, 
return organic matter to the soil, and help to prevent soil 
losses caused by wind and water erosion. 

Soil erosion may be caused by wind or water in Marion 
County. Large fields of such soils as those of the Brog- 
don, Dothan, and Fuquay series are especially susceptible 
to wind erosion when they have been freshly plowed and 
the surface layer is dry. This usually occurs in spring. 
Windbreaks, cover crops, wind stripcropping, and tillage 
systems which leave crop residue on the surface are used 
to control wind erosion. 

Most soils in Marion County that are used for erops 
and have slopes of more than 2 percent are subject to 
damage by water erosion. Water erosion can be controlled 
by diversions, terraces, contour tillage, and grassed 
waterways. Cropping systems that include sod crops in 
the rotation and tillage that leaves protective residue on 
the surface also heip control water erosion. 

Drainage is essential for good crop production on many 
Marion County soils, especially Dunbar, Coxville, and 
Smithboro soils. Drainage ditches and tile drainage 
systems are used in this county, and they are often used 
in combination. Land smoothing and bedding systems are 
also sometimes used. 


Capability classes and subclasses 


Capability classes and subclasses show, in a general 
way, the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. 
The soils are classed according to their limitations when 
they are used for field crops, the risk of damage when 
they are used, and the way they respond to treatment. 
The grouping does not take into account major and 
generally expensive landforming that would change slope, 
depth, or other characteristics of the soils; does not take 
into consideration possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects; and does not apply to rice, cranberries, horticul- 
tural crops, or other crops that require special manage- 
ment. Capability classification is not a substitute for in- 
terpretations designed to show suitability and limitations 
of groups of soils for forest trees or for engineering pur- 

oses. 

; In the capability system, all kinds of soil are grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. These 
levels are defined in the following paragraphs. A survey 
area may not have soils of all classes. 

CAPABILITY CLASSES, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals I through VIII. The nu- 
merals indicate progressively greater limitations and nar- 
rower choices for practical use. 

CAPABILITY SUBCLASSES are soil groups within 
one class; they are designated by adding a small letter, e, 
w, 8, or c, to the class numeral, for example, Ile. The 
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letter e shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion 
unless close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows 
that water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth 
or cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly 
corrected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and c, used in only some parts of the United States, 
shows that the chief limitation is climate that is too cold 
or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V contains only the 
subclasses indicated by w, s, or ¢ because the soils in class 
V are subject to little or no erosion, though they have 
other limitations that restrict their use to pasture, 
woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. 

The capability unit is identified in the description of 
each soil mapping unit in the section “Descriptions of the 
soils.” Capability units are soil groups within the sub- 
classes. The soils in one capability unit are enough alike 
to be suited to the same crops and pasture plants, to 
require similar management, and to have similar produc- 
tivity. Thus, the capability unit is a convenient grouping 
for making many statements about management of soils. 
Capability units are generally designated by adding an 
Arabic numeral to the subclass symbol, for example, [Te-2 
or IIIw-3. 

In the following paragraphs the classes, subclasses, and 
capability units in Marion County are described. 

Class I. Soils have few limitations that restrict their 
use. (Class I has no subclasses.) 

Unit I-1. Nearly level, well drained soils with loamy 
subsoils through which water moves at a moderate rate. 

Unit I-2. Nearly level, well drained soils with clayey 
subsoils. 

Unit I-5. Nearly level, well drained soils with loamy 
subsoils through which water moves at a moderately slow 
rate. 

Class II. Soils have moderate limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Subclass Ile. Soils subject to moderate erosion unless 
protected. 

Unit [le-2. Gently sloping, well drained soils with 
clayey subsoils. 

Unit Ile-8. Gently sloping, moderately well drained 
soils with clayey subsoils. 

Unit ITe-5. Gently sloping, well drained soils with loamy 
or clayey subsoils underlain by layers containing plinthite 
which restrict roots and the movement of water. 

Subclass IIw. Soils moderately limited because of ex- 
cess water. 

Unit Ilw-2. Nearly level, moderately well drained or 
somewhat poorly drained soils with loamy subsoils, 

Unit IIw-5. Nearly level, moderately well drained or 
somewhat poorly drained soils with clayey subsoils. 

Subclass IIs. Soils moderately limited because of low 
water-holding capacity, restrictive layers, or both. Large 
cultivated fields of these soils are subject to wind erosion. 


Unit IIs-1. Nearly level to gently sloping, slightly 
droughty soils. These soils have sandy surface layers 20 
to 40 inches thick and friable loamy subsoils through 
which water moves freely. 

Unit IIs-8. Nearly level, slightly droughty soils with 
loamy subsoils. 

Unit IIs-4. Nearly level, well drained soils with clay 
subsoils with layers containing plinthite which restricts 
root development and the movement of water. 

Unit IIs-§. Nearly level to gently sloping, well drained 
soils with sandy surface layers 20 to 40 inches thick and 
loamy subsoils with layers containing plinthite which 
restricts root development and the movement of water. 

Class III. Soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants, require special conservation practices, or 
both. 

Subclass IIIe. Soils subject to severe erosion if they are 
cultivated and not protected. 

Unit [ITe-8. Sloping, well drained soils with clayey sub- 
soils. 

Subclass IIIw. Soils severely limited for cultivation 
because of excess water. 

Unit IITw-2. Nearly level, poorly or very poorly drained 
soils with clayey subsoils. 

Unit IlIw-3. Nearly level, somewhat poorly drained 
soils with loamy surface layers and clayey subsoils. 

Unit IIIw-4. Nearly level, poorly or very poorly drained 
soils with loamy subsoils. 

Subclass IIIs. Soils severely limited because of low 
available water capacity. 

Unit IIIs-i. Nearly level to gently sloping, droughty 
soils with sandy surface layers 40 to 72 inches thick and 
loamy subsoils. 

Unit [[Is-2. Sloping, well drained, slightly droughty 
soils with sandy surface layers 20 to 40 inches thick and 
loamy subsoils with layers containing plinthite which 
restricts root development and the movement of water. 

Unit ITs-8. Nearly level, moderately well drained soils 
with sandy surface layers and subsoils and low available 
water capacity. 

Class IV. Soils have very severe limitations that 
reduce the choice of plants, require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Subclass [Vw. Soils very severely limited because of 
excess water. 

Unit IVw-2. Nearly level, poorly drained soils with 
loamy surface layers and clayey subsoils through which 
water moves slowly. 

Unit IVw-4. Nearly level, poorly drained sandy soils 
with organic hardpan subsurface layers. 

Unit [Vw-5. Nearly level, very poorly drained soils with 
organic surface layers and loamy subsoils. 

Subclass IVs. Soils very severely limited because of low 
available water capacity. 

Unit IVs-1. Nearly level to gently sloping, droughty, 
sandy soils. 

Class V. Soils are subject to little or no erosion but 
have other limitations, impractical to remove, that limit 
their use largely to pasture, woodland, or wildlife habitat. 
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Subclass Vw. Soils too wet for cultivation and often dif- 
ficult to drain. 

Unit Vw-2. Nearly level, poorly or very poorly drained 
sandy soils with rapid permeability. 

Unit Vw-5. Nearly level poorly drained sandy soils with 
ee hardpan subsurface layers that restrict permea- 
bility. 

Class VI. Soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuited to cultivation and limit their use large- 
ly to pasture, woodland, or wildlife habitat. 

Subclass VIs. Soils generally unsuitable for cultivation 
and limited for other uses by their low available water 
capacity. 

Unit VIs-1. Nearly level to gently sloping sandy soils 
that are excessively drained, droughty, and unproductive. 

Class VII. Soils have severe limitations that make 
them unsuited to cultivation and restrict their use largely 
to woodland or wildlife food and cover. 

Subclass VIIw. Soils very severely limited by frequent 
flooding. 

Unit VIIw-3. Nearly level, somewhat poorly to very 
poorly drained clayey soils subject to frequent flooding. 

Unit VIlw-4. Nearly level, very poorly drained loamy 
and sandy soils subject to frequent flooding. 

Subclass VIIs. Soils very severely limited by low 
water-holding capacity. 

Unit VIIs-2. Pits from which the soil has been ex- 
cavated and removed. 

Class VIII. Soils and landforms have limitations that 
preclude their use for commercial crop production and 
restrict their use to recreation, wildlife habitat, water 
supply, or esthetic purposes. (There are no Class VIII 
soils in Marion County.) 


Yields per acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of the 
principal crops under a high level of management are 
shown in table 2. In any given year, yields may be higher 
or lower than those indicated in the table because of 
variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. Absence 
of an estimated yield indicates that the crop is not suited 
to or not commonly grown on the soil. 

The estimated yields were based mainly on the ex- 
perience and records of farmers, conservationists, and ex- 
tension agents. Results of field trials and demonstrations 
and available yield data from nearby counties were also 
considered. 

The yields were estimated assuming that the latest soil 
and crop management practices were used. Hay and 
pasture yields were estimated for the most productive 
varieties of grasses and legumes suited to the climate and 
the soil. A few farmers may be obtaining average yields 
higher than those shown in table 2. 

The management needed to achieve the indicated yields 
of the various crops depends on the kind of soil and the 
crop. Such management provides drainage, erosion con- 
trol, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 


and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate tillage practices, including time of tillage and 
seedbed preparation and tilling when soil moisture is 
favorable; control of weeds, plant diseases, and harmful 
insects; favorable soil reaction and optimum levels of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and trace elements for 
each crop; effective use of crop residues, barnyard 
manure, and green-manure crops; harvesting crops with 
the smallest possible loss; and timeliness of all fieldwork. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
the soils for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 

Crops other than those shown in table 2 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not included 
because the acreage of these crops is small. The local of- 
fices of the Soil Conservation Service and the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service can provide information about the 
management concerns and productivity of the soils for 
these crops. 


Woodland management and productivity 


NORMAN W. RUNGE, forester, Soil Conservation Service, assisted in 
preparing this section. 

Trees cover about 72 percent of Marion County. 
Needleleaf forest types occur most frequently on the 
uplands and stream terraces, whereas broadleaf types are 
generally dominant on the bottoms along the rivers and 
small streams. 

Good stands of commercial trees are produced in the 
woodlands of the county. The value of the wood products 
is substantial, though it is below its potential. Woodlands 
also provide areas for grazing, habitat for wildlife, recrea- 
tion, and natural beauty, and they conserve soil and 
water. This section explains how soils affect tree growth 
and management in the county. 

Table 3 contains information useful to woodland owners 
or forest managers planning use of soils for wood crops. 
Mapping unit symbols for soils suitable for wood crops 
are listed, and the woodland suitability symbol for each 
soil is given. All soils bearing the same suitability symbol 
require the same general kinds of woodland management 
and have about the same potential productivity. 

The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, in- 
dicates the potential productivity of the soils for impor- 
tant trees. The number 1 indicates very high productivity; 
2, high; 3, moderately high; 4, moderate; and 5, low. The 
second part of the symbol, a letter, indicates the major 
kind of soil limitation. The letter w indicates excessive 
water in or on the soil and the letter s indicates sandy 
texture. The letter o indicates insignificant limitations or 
restrictions. If a soil has more than one limitation, priori- 
ty in placing the soil into a limitation class is in the fol- 
lowing order: w and s. 

The third element in the symbol indicates the degree of 
hazards or limitations and the general suitability of the 
soils for certain kinds of trees (8). The numeral 1 in- 
dicates soils that have slight management problems or 
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none, and are suited to needleleaf trees; 2 indicates soils 
that have one or more moderate management problems 
and are suited to needleleaf trees; 3 indicates soils that 
have one or more severe management problems and are 
suited to needleleaf trees; 4 indicates soils that have 
slight management problems, or none, and are suited to 
broadleaf trees; 5 indicates soils that have one more more 
moderate management problems and are suited to 
broadleaf trees; 6 indicates soils that have one or more 
severe management problems and are suited to broadleaf 
trees; 7 indicates soils that have slight management 
problems, or none, and are suited to either needleleaf or 
boradleaf trees; 8 indicates soils that have one or more 
moderate management problems and are suited to either 
needleleaf or broadleaf trees; 9 indicates soils that have 
one or more severe management problems, and are suited 
to either needleleaf or broadleaf trees. 

In table 3 the soils are also rated for three factors to 
be considered in management: erosion hazard, equipment 
limitations, and seedling mortality. Slight, moderate, and 
severe are used to indicate the degree of major soil limita- 
tions. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the risk of loss 
of soil in well-managed woodland. The risk is slight if the 
expected soil loss is small, moderate if some measures are 
needed to control erosion during logging and road con- 
struction, and severe if intensive management or special 
equipment and methods are needed to prevent excessive 
loss of soil. 

Ratings of equipment limitation reflect the charac- 
teristics and conditions of the soil that restrict use of the 
equipment generally needed in woodland management or 
harvesting. A rating of slight indicates that use of equip- 
ment is not limited to a particular kind of equipment or 
time of year; moderate indicates a short seasonal limita- 
tion or a need for some modification in management or 
equipment; severe indicates a seasonal limitation, a need 
for special equipment or management, or a hazard in the 
use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree that the 
soil affects expected mortality of planted tree seedlings 
when plant competition is not a limiting factor. Seedlings 
from good planting stock that are properly planted during 
a period of sufficient rainfall are rated. A rating of slight 
indicates that the expected mortality of the planted 
seedlings is less than 25 percent; moderate, 25 to 50 per- 
cent; and severe, more than 50 percent. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or impor- 
tant trees on a soil is expressed as a site index. This index 
is the average height, in feet, that dominant and codomi- 
nant trees of a given species attain in a specified number 
of years. The site index applies to fully stocked, even- 
aged, unmanaged stands. Important trees are those that 
woodland managers generally favor in intermediate or im- 
provement cuttings. They are selected on the basis of 
growth rate, quality, value, and marketability. 

Trees to plant are those that are suitable for commer- 
cial wood production and that are suited to the soils. 


Following are brief descriptions of the woodland suita- 
bility groups in Marion County. 

Woodland suitability group 1w8. In this group are 
nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soils on flood 
plains. Potential productivity is very high. Equipment 
restrictions are moderate, and seedling mortality is slight 
to moderate. The soils are suited to broadleaf and 
needleleaf trees. 

Woodland suitability group lw9. In this group are 
nearly level, very poorly drained soils that are potentially 
very highly productive. Seedling mortality and equipment 
limitations are severe in areas that do not have adequate 
surface drainage. The soils are suited to broadleaf and 
needleleaf trees. 

Woodland suitability group 201. In this group are well 
drained, nearly level to gently sloping soils that have high 
potential productivity. These soils have no serious limita- 
tions. They are best suited to needleleaf trees. 

Woodland suitability group 207. In this group are 
nearly level, well drained soils that have high potential 
productivity. These soils have no serious limitations. They 
are suited to needleleaf and broadleaf trees. 

Woodland suitability group 2w2. In this group are 
nearly level, moderately well drained soils that have high 
productivity. Equipment restrictions are moderate, and 
seedling mortality is slight to moderate. With adequate 
surface drainage, the soils are best suited to needleleaf 
trees. 

Woodland suitability group 2w8. In this group are 
nearly level to gently sloping, moderately well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained soils that have high potential 
productivity. Equipment restrictions are moderate, and 
seedling mortality is slight to moderate. The soils are 
suited to needleleaf and broadleaf trees. 

Woodland suitability group 2w9. In this group are 
nearly level, poorly drained and very poorly drained soils 
that have high potential productivity. Seedling mortality 
and equipment restrictions are severe on areas without 
adequate surface drainage. The soils are suited to 
broadleaf and needleleaf trees. 

Woodland suitability group 301. In this group are 
nearly level to sloping, well drained soils that have 
moderately high productivity and no serious management 
problem. The soils are best suited to needleleaf trees. 

Woodland suitability group 307. In this group are 
nearly level, well drained soils that have moderately high 
productivity and no serious management problem. The 
soils are suited to needleleaf and broadleaf trees. 

Woodland suitability group 3s2. In this group are 
nearly level to sloping well drained sandy soils that have 
moderately high productivity. Equipment restrictions and 
seedling mortality are moderate. The soils are best suited 
to needleleaf trees. 

Woodland suitability group 3w3. In this group are 
nearly level, poorly drained sandy soils that have a 
moderately high potential productivity. Equipment 
restrictions and seedling mortality are severe on areas 
without adequate surface drainage. The soils are suited to 
needleleaf trees. 
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Woodland suitability group 4s2. In this group are 
nearly level to gently sloping, excessively drained sandy 
soils that have moderate productivity. Equipment restric- 
tions and seedling mortality are moderate. The soils are 
best suited to needleleaf trees. 

Woodland suitability group 4w2. In this group are 
nearly level, poorly drained sandy soils that have a hard- 
pan and moderate productivity. Equipment restrictions 
and seedling mortality are moderate. The soils are best 
suited to needleleaf trees. 

Woodland suitability group 4w3. In this group are 
nearly level, poorly drained and very poorly drained 
sandy and organic soils that are moderately productive. 
Equipment restrictions and seedling mortality are severe. 
With adequate surface drainage these soils are best 
suited to needleleaf trees. 

Woodland suitability group 5s3. In this group are 
nearly level to gently sloping, excessively drained sandy 
soils that have a hardpan. Productivity on these soils is 
low. Seedling mortality is severe, and equipment restric- 
tions are moderate. The soils are best suited to needleleaf 
trees. 


Woodland yields 


Data on growth and yields of unmanaged stands are 
not a true measure of potential productivity of stands 
that are managed, but such information permits a com- 
parison of productivity between sites or between species 
on the same site. Also, by comparing potential yields of 
wood crops and potential yields of other crops on a site, 
one can decide the use of land that best meets the objec- 
tives. 

Average annual growth for managed stands, by site in- 
dexes at 50 years, are shown in figures 7 and 8 (6, 5). 

Merchantable volumes for loblolly pine plantations, by 
site indexes at 25 years, are shown in figure 9 (4). 


Wildlife habitat 


WILLIAM W. NEELY, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, assisted in 
the preparation of this section. 


Soils directly affect the kind and amount of vegetation 
that is available to wildlife as food and cover, and they af- 
fect the construction of water impoundments. The kind 
and abundance of wildlife that populate an area depend 
largely on the amount and distribution of food, cover, and 
water. If any one of these elements is missing, in- 
adequate, or inaccessible, wildlife either are scarce or do 
not inhabit the area. 

If the soils have the potential, wildlife habitat can be 
created or improved by planting suitable vegetation, by 
maintaining the existing plant cover, or by helping the 
natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 4, the soils in the survey area are rated accord- 
ing to their potential to support the main kinds of wildlife 
habitat in the area. This information can be used in 
planning for parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, 
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and other developments for wildlife; selecting areas that 
are suitable for wildlife; selecting soils that are suitable 
for creating, improving, or maintaining specific elements 
of wildlife habitat; and determining the intensity of 
management needed for each element of the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good means that the element of 
wildlife habitat or the kind of habitat is easily created, 
improved, or maintained. Few or no limitations affect 
management, and satisfactory results can be expected if 
the soil is used for the designated purpose. A rating of 
fair means that the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
habitat can be created, improved, or maintained in most 
places. Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor means that limita- 
tions are severe for the designated element or kind of 
wildlife habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor means that 
restrictions for the element of wildlife habitat or kind of 
wildlife are very severe, and that unsatisfactory results 
ean be expected. Wildlife habitat is impractical or even 
impossible to create, improve, or maintain on soils having 
such a rating. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are seed-producing annuals used 
by wildlife. Examples are corn, sorghum, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, millet, cowpeas, soybeans, and sunflowers. The major 
soil properties that affect the growth of grain and seed 
crops are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface 
layer, available water capacity, wetness, slope, and flood 
hazard. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also con- 
siderations. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes that are planted for wildlife food 
and cover. Examples are fescue, bahiagrass, lovegrass, 
switchgrass, clover, annual lespedeza, and shrub 
lespedeza. Major soil properties that affect the growth of 
grasses and legumes are depth of the root zone, texture 
of the surface layer, available water capacity, wetness, 
flood hazard, and slope. Soil temperature and _ soil 
moisture are also considerations. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds, that pro- 
vide food and cover for wildlife. Examples are bluestem, 
indiangrass, goldenrod, beggarweed, pokeweed, par- 
tridgepea, wheatgrass, and fescue. Major soil properties 
that affect the growth of these plants are depth of the 
root zone, texture of the surface layer, available water 
capacity, wetness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and 
soil moisture are also considerations. 

Hardwood trees and the associated woody understory 
provide cover for wildlife and produce nuts or other fruit, 
buds, catkins, twigs, bark, or foliage that wildlife eat. Ex- 
amples of native plants are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, 
apple, hawthorn, dogwood, persimmon, sassafras, sumac, 
hickory, black walnut, blackberry, grape, blackhaw, vibur- 
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num, blueberry, bayberry, and briers. Examples of fruit- 
producing shrubs that are commercially available and 
suitable for planting on soils rated good are pyracantha, 
autumn-olive, and crabapple. Major soil properties that af- 
fect growth of hardwood trees and shrubs are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 

Coniferous plants are cone-bearing trees, shrubs, or 
ground cover plants that furnish habitat or supply food in 
the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones. Examples 
are pine, cedar, and ornamental trees and shrubs. Soil 
properties that have a major effect on the growth of 
coniferous plants are depth of the root zone, available 
water capacity, and wetness. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild her- 
baceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites, exclusive 
of submersed or floating aquatics. They produce food or 
cover for wildlife that use wetland as habitat. Examples 
of wetland plants are smartweed, wild millet, wildrice, 
cattail, and rushes, sedges, and reeds. Major soil proper- 
ties affecting wetland plants are texture of the surface 
layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, and slope. 

Shallow water areas are bodies of water that have an 
average depth of less than 5 feet and that are useful to 
wildlife. They can be naturally wet areas, or they can be 
created by dams or levees or by water-control devices in 
marshes or streams. Examples are marshes, waterfow! 
feeding areas, and ponds. Major soil properties affecting 
shallow water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, slope, 
and permeability. The availability of a dependable water 
supply is important if water areas are to be developed. 

The kinds of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Openiand habitat consists of cropland, pasture, 
meadows, and areas that are overgrown with grasses, 
herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce grain and 
seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. The kinds of wildlife attracted to these areas in- 
clude bobwhite quail, dove, meadowlark, field sparrow, 
killdeer, cottontail rabbit, and red fox. 

Woodland habitat consists of areas of hardwoods or 
conifers, or a mixture of both, and associated grasses, 
legumes, and wild herbaceous plants. Wildlife attracted to 
these areas include wild turkey, woodcock, thrushes, 
vireos, woodpeckers, squirrels, grey fox, raccoon, and 
deer. 

Wetland habitat consists of open, marshy or swampy, 
shallow-water areas where water-tolerant plants grow. 
Some of the wildlife attracted to such areas are ducks, 
geese, herons, shore birds, rails, kingfisher, muskrat, 
mink, and beaver. 


Soil properties 


CaLvin B. Derrick, civil engineer, Soil Conservation Service, 


assisted in preparing this section. 


Extensive data about soil properties are summarized on 
the following pages. The two main sources of these data 
are the many thousands of soil borings made during the 


course of the survey and the laboratory analyses of 
selected soil samples from typical profiles. 

In making soil borings during field mapping, soil 
scientists can identify several important soil properties. 
They note the seasonal soil moisture condition or the 
presence of free water and its depth. For each horizon in 
the profile, they note the thickness and color of the soil 
material; the texture, or amount of clay, silt, sand, and 
gravel or other coarse fragments; the structure, or the 
natural pattern of cracks and pores in the undisturbed 
soil; and the consistence of the soil material in place 
under the existing soil moisture conditions. They record 
the depth of plant roots, determine the pH or reaction of 
the soil, and identify any free carbonates. 

Samples of soil material are analyzed in the laboratory 
to verify the field estimates of soil properties and to 
determine all major properties of key soils, especially pro- 
perties that cannot be estimated accurately by field ob- 
servation. Laboratory analyses are not conducted for all 
soil series in the survey area, but laboratory data for 
many soil series not tested are available from nearby sur- 
vey areas. 

The available field and laboratory data are summarized 
in tables. The tables give the estimated range of en- 
gineering properties, the engineering classification, and 
the physical and chemical properties of each major 
horizon of each soil in the survey area. They also present 
pertinent soil and water features, engineering test clata, 
and data obtained from physical and chemical laboratory 
analyses of soils. 


Soil test data 


Table 5 contains engineering test data for some of the 
major soil series in Marion County. These tests were 
made to help evaluate the soils for engineering purposes. 
Since each soil profile was sampled to a depth of 80 
inches or less, the data are not adequate for estimating 
the characteristics of soil material deeper than 80 inches. 
The engineering classifications given are based on data 
obtained by mechanical analyses and by tests to deter- 
mine liquid limits and plastic limits. The mechanical 
analyses were made by combined sieve and hydrometer 
methods. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the strength and consistence of soil material. As 
the moisture content of a clayey soil is increased from a 
dry state, the material changes from a semisolid to a 
plastic. If the moisture content is further increased, the 
material changes from a plastic to a liquid. The plastic 
limit is the moisture content at which the soil material 
changes from the semisolid to plastic; and the liquid limit, 
from a plastic to a liquid. The plasticity index is the nu- 
merical difference between the liquid limit and the plastic 
limit. It indicates the range of moisture content within 
which a soil material is plastic. 
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Engineering properties 


Table 6 gives estimates of engineering properties and 
classifications for the major horizons of each soil in the 
survey area. 

Most soils have, within the upper 5 or 6 feet, horizons 
of contrasting properties. Table 6 gives information for 
each of these contrasting horizons in a typical profile. 
Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each horizon 
is indicated. More information about the range in depth 
and about other properties in each horizon is given for 
each soil series in the section “Descriptions of the soils.” 

Texture is described in table 6 in the standard terms 
used by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms 
are defined according to percentages of sand, silt, and 
clay in soil material that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil material that is 7 to 
27 percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 per- 
cent sand. Other texture terms are defined in the Glossa- 
ry. 

The two systems commonly used in classifying soils for 
engineering use are the Unified Soil Classification System 
(Unified) (2) and the system adopted by the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Offi- 
cials (AASHTO) (2). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to proper- 
ties that affect their use as construction material. Soils 
are classified according to grain-size distribution of the 
fraction less than 3 inches in diameter, plasticity index, 
liquid limit, and organic-matter content. Soils are grouped 
into 15 classes—eight classes of coarse-grained soils, 
identified as GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six 
classes of fine-grained soils, identified as ML, CL, OL, 
MH, CH, and OH; and one class of highly organic soils, 
identified as Pt. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to those 
properties that affect their use in highway construction 
and maintenance. In this system a mineral soil is clas- 
sified in one of seven basic groups ranging from A-l 
through A-7 on the basis of grain-size distribution, liquid 
limit, and plasticity index. Soils in group A-1 are coarse 
grained and low in content of fines. At the other extreme, 
in group A-7, are fine-grained soils. Highly organic soils 
are classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspec- 
tion. 

When laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and 
A-7 groups are further classified as follows: A-1l-a, A-1-b, 
A-2-4, A-2-5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, and A-7-6. As an addi- 
tional refinement, the desirability of soils as subgrade 
material can be indicated by a group index number. These 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20 or higher for the poorest. The AASHTO classification 
for soils tested in the survey area, with group index num- 
bers in parentheses, is given in table 5. The estimated 
classification, without group index numbers, is given in 
table 6. 

Percentage of the soil material less than 3 inches in 
diameter that passes each of four sieves (U.S. standard) 


is estimated for each major horizon. The estimates are 
based on tests of soils that were sampled in the survey 
area and in nearby areas and on field estimates from 
many borings made during the survey. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the strength and consistence of soil. These in- 
dexes are used in both the Unified and AASHTO soil 
classification systems. They are also used as indicators in 
making general predictions of soil behavior. Range in 
liquid limit and plasticity index are estimated on the basis 
of test data from the survey area or from nearby areas 
and on observations of the many soil borings made during 
the survey. 


Physical and chemical properties 


Table 7 shows estimated values for several soil charac- 
teristics and features that affect behavior of soils in en- 
gineering uses. These estimates are given for each major 
horizon, at the depths indicated, in the typical pedon of 
each soil. The estimates are based on field observations 
and on test data for these and similar soils. 

Permeability is estimated on the basis of known rela- 
tionships among the soil characteristics observed in the 
field—particularly soil structure, porosity, and gradation 
or texture—that influence the downward movement of 
water in the soil. The estimates are for vertical water 
movement when the soil is saturated. Not considered in 
the estimates is lateral seepage or such transient soil fea- 
tures as plowpans and surface crusts. Permeability of the 
soil is an important factor to be considered in planning 
and designing drainage systems, in evaluating the poten- 
tial of soils for septic tank systems and other waste 
disposal systems, and in many other aspects of land use 
and management. 

Available water capacity is rated on the basis of soil 
characteristics that influence the ability of the soil to hold 
water and make it available to plants. Important charac- 
teristics are content of organic matter, soil texture, and 
soil structure. Shallow-rooted plants are not likely to use 
the available water from the deeper soil horizons. Availa- 
ble water capacity is an important factor in the choice of 
plants or crops to be grown and in the design of irrigation 
systems. 

Soil reaction is expressed as a range in pH values. The 
range in pH of each major horizon is based on many field 
checks. For many soils, the values have been verified by 
laboratory analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting 
the crops, ornamental plants, or other plants to be grown; 
in evaluating soil amendments for fertility and stabiliza- 
tion; and in evaluating the corrosivity of soils. 

Shrink-swell potential depends mainly on the amount 
and kind of clay in the soil. The swelling was estimated 
on the basis of the kind and amount of clay in the soil and 
on measurements of similar soils. The size of the load and 
the magnitude of the change in soil moisture content also 
influence the swelling of soils. Shrinking and swelling of 
some soils can cause damage to building foundations, 
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basement walls, roads, and other structures unless special 
designs are used. A high shrink-swell potential indicates 
that special design and added expense may be required if 
the planned use of the soil will not tolerate large volume 
changes. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
chemical action that dissolves or weakens uncoated steel 
or concrete. The rate of corrosion of uncoated steel is re- 
lated to soil moisture, particle-size distribution, total acidi- 
ty, and electrical conductivity of the soil material. The 
rate of corrosion of concrete is based mainly on the 
sulfate content, texture, and acidity of the soil. Protective 
measures for steel or more resistant concrete help to 
avoid or minimize damage resulting from the corrosion. 
Uncoated steel intersecting soil boundaries or soil 
horizons is more susceptible to corrosion than an installa- 
tion that is entirely within one kind of soil or within one 
soil horizon. 

Erosion factors are used to predict the erodibility of a 
soil and its tolerance to erosion in relation to specific 
kinds of land use and treatment. The soil erodibility fac- 
tor (K) is a measure of the susceptibility of the soil to 
erosion by water. Soils having the highest K values are 
the most erodible. K values range from 0.10 to 0.64. To 
estimate annual soil loss per acre, the K value of a soil is 
modified by factors representing plant cover, grade and 
length of slope, management practices, and climate. The 
soil-loss tolerance factor (T) is the maximum rate of soil 
erosion, whether from rainfall or soil blowing, that can 
oceur without reducing crop production or environmental 
quality. The rate is expressed in tons of soil loss per acre 
per year. 


Soil and water features 


Table 8 contains information helpful in planning land 
uses and engineering projects that are likely to be af- 
fected by soil and water features. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils not protected by vegetation are 
placed in one of four groups on the basis of the intake of 
water after the soils have been wetted and have received 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low ru- 
noff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly 
of deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravels, These soils have a high rate of water transmis- 
sion. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
to deep, moderately well drained to well drained soils that 
have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse tex- 
ture. These soils have a moderate rate of water transmis- 
sion. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils that have a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 


soils that have moderately fine texture or fine texture. 
These soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clay soils that have a high shrink-swell poten- 
tial, soils that have a permanent high water table, soils 
that have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
and soils that are shallow over nearly impervious materi- 
al. These soils have a very slow rate of water transmis- 
sion. 

Flooding is the temporary covering of soil with water 
from overflowing streams, with runoff from adjacent 
slopes, and by tides. Water standing for short periods 
after rainfall or snowmelt and water in swamps and 
marshes is not considered flooding. Flooding is rated in 
general terms that describe the frequency and duration of 
flooding and the time of year when flooding is most like- 
ly. The ratings are based on evidence in the soil profile of 
the effects of flooding, namely thin strata of gravel, sand, 
silt, or, in places, clay deposited by floodwater; irregular 
decrease in organic-matter content with increasing depth; 
and absence of distinctive soil horizons that form in soils 
of the area that are not subject to flooding. The ratings 
are also based on local information about floodwater 
levels in the area and the extent of flooding and on infor- 
mation that relates the position of each soil on the land- 
scape to historic floods. 

High water table is the highest level of a saturated 
zone more than 6 inches thick for a continuous period of 
more than 2 weeks during most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies te undrained soils. Esti- 
mates are based mainly on the relationship between gray- 
ish colors or mottles in the soil and the depth to free 
water observed in many borings made during the course 
of the soil survey, Indicated are the depth to the seasonal 
high water table; the kind of water table, that is, perched, 
artesian, or apparent; and the months of the year that the 
water table commonly is high. Only saturated zones above 
a depth of 5 or 6 feet are indicated. 

Information about the seasonal high water table helps 
in assessing the need for specially designed foundations, 
the need for specific kinds of drainage systems, and the 
need for footing drains to insure dry basements. Such in- 
formation is also needed to decide whether or not con- 
struction of basements is feasible and to determine how 
septic tank absorption fields and other underground in- 
stallations will function. Also, a seasonal high water table 
affects ease of excavation. 


Engineering 


CALVIN B. DERRICK, civil engineer, Soil Conservation Service, 
assisted in preparing this section. 


This section provides information about the use of soils 
for building sites, sanitary facilities, construction material, 
and water management. Among those who can benefit 
from this section are engineers, landowners, community 
planners, town and city managers, land developers, buil- 
ders, contractors, and farmers. 
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The ratings in the engineering tables are based on test 
data and estimated data in the “Soil properties” section. 
The ratings were determined jointly by soil scientists and 
engineers of the Soil Conservation Service using known 
relationships between the soil properties and the behavior 
of soils in various engineering uses. 

Among the soil properties and site conditions identified 
by a soil survey and used in determining the ratings in 
this section were grain-size distribution, liquid limit, 
plasticity index, soil reaction, soil wetness, depth to a 
seasonal high water table, slope, likelihood of flooding, 
natural soil structure or aggregation, in-place soil density, 
and geologic origin of the soil material. Where pertinent, 
data about kinds of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand 
and silt fractions, and the kind of absorbed cations were 
also considered. 

On the basis of information assembled about soil pro- 
perties, ranges of values can be estimated for erodibility, 
permeability, corrosivity, shrink-swell potential, available 
water capacity, shear strength, compressibility, slope sta- 
bility, and other factors of expected soil behavior in en- 
gineering uses. As appropriate, these values can be ap- 
plied to each major horizon of each soil or to the entire 
profile. 

These factors of soil behavior affect construction and 
maintenance of roads, airport runways, pipelines, founda- 
tions for small buildings, ponds and small dams, irrigation 
projects, drainage systems, sewage and refuse disposal 
systems, and other engineering works. The ranges of 
values can be used to: (1) select potential residential, com- 
mercial, industrial, and recreational uses; (2) make 
preliminary estimates pertinent to construction in a par- 
ticular area; (3) evaluate alternative routes for roads, 
streets, highways, pipelines, and underground cables; (4) 
evaluate alternative sites for location of sanitary landfills, 
onsite sewage disposal systems, and other waste disposal 
facilities; (5) plan detailed onsite investigations of soils 
and geology; (6) find sources of gravel, sand, clay, and 
topsoil; (7) plan farm drainage systems, irrigation 
systems, ponds, terraces, and other structures for soil and 
water conservation; (8) relate performance of structures 
already built to the properties of the kinds of soil on 
which they are built so that performance of similar struc- 
tures on the same or a similar soil in other locations can 
be predicted; and (9) predict the trafficability of soils for 
cross-country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

Data presented in this section are useful for land-use 
planning and for choosing alternative practices or 
general designs that will overcome unfavorable soil pro- 
perties and minimize soil-related failures. Limitations to 
the use of these data, however, should be well understood. 
First, the data are generally not presented for soil 
material below a depth of 5 or 6 feet. Also, because of the 
scale of the detailed map in this soil survey, small areas 
of soils that differ from the dominant soil may be in- 
cluded in mapping. Thus, these data do not eliminate the 
need for onsite investigations, testing, and analysis by 


personnel having expertise in the specific use contem- 
plated. 

The information is presented mainly in tables. Table 9 
shows, for each kind of soil, the degree and kind of limita- 
tions for building site development; table 10, for sanitary 
facilities; and table 12, for water management. Table 11 
shows the suitability of each kind of soil as a source of 
construction materials. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil map, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this sur- 
vey, can be used to make additional interpretations and to 
construct interpretive maps for specific uses of land. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a spe- 
cial meaning in soil science. Many of these terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Building site development 


The degree and kind of soil limitations that affect shal- 
low excavations, dwellings with and without basements, 
small commercial buildings, and local roads and streets 
are indicated in table 9. A slight limitation indicates that 
soil properties are favorable for the specified use; any 
limitation is minor and easily overcome. A moderate 
limitation indicates that soil properties and site features 
are unfavorable for the specified use, but the limitations 
can be overcome or minimized by special planning and 
design. A severe limitation indicates that one or more soil 
properties or site features is so unfavorable or difficult to 
overcome that a major increase in construction effort, 
special design, or intensive maintenance is required. For 
some soils rated severe, such costly measures may not be 
feasible. 

Shallow excavations are made for pipelines, sewerlines, 
telephone and power transmission lines, basements, open 
ditches, and cemeteries. Such digging or trenching is in- 
fluenced by soil wetness caused by a high seasonal water 
table; the texture and consistence of soils; the tendency 
of soils to cave in or slough; and the presence of very 
firm, dense soil layers, bedrock, or large stones. In addi- 
tion, excavations are affected by slope of the soil and the 
probability of flooding. Ratings do not apply to soil 
horizons below a depth of about 6 feet unless otherwise 
noted. 

In the soil series descriptions, the consistence of each 
soil horizon is defined, and the presence of very firm or 
extremely firm horizons, usually difficult to excavate, is 
indicated. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings referred to 
in table 9 are built on undisturbed soil and have founda- 
tion loads of a dwelling no more than three stories high. 
Separate ratings are made for small commercial buildings 
without basements and for dwellings with and without 
basements. For such structures, soils should be suffi- 
ciently stable that cracking or subsidence of the structure 
from settling or shear failure of the foundation does not 
occur. These ratings were determined from estimates of 
the shear strength, compressibility, and shrink-swell 
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potential of the soil. Soil texture, plasticity, and in-place 
density; potential frost action; soil wetness; and depth to 
a seasonal high water table were also considered. Soil 
wetness and depth to a seasonal high water table indicate 
potential difficulty in providing adequate drainage for 
basements, lawns, and gardens. Slope is an important con- 
sideration in the choice of sites for these structures and 
was considered in determining the ratings. Susceptibility 
to flooding is a serious limitation. 

Local roads and streets referred to in table 9 have an 
all-weather surface that can carry light to medium traffic 
all year. They consist of a subgrade of the underlying soil 
material; a base of gravel, crushed rock fragments, or soil 
material stabilized with lime or cement; and a flexible or 
rigid surface, commonly asphalt or concrete. The roads 
are graded with soil material at hand, and most cuts and 
fills are less than 6 feet deep. 

The load supporting capacity and the stability of the 
soil as well as the quantity and workability of fill material 
available are important in design and construction of 
roads and streets. The classifications of the soil and the 
soil texture, density, shrink-swell potential, and potential 
frost action are indicators of the traffic supporting capaci- 
ty used in making the ratings. Soil wetness, flooding, and 
slope affect stability and ease of excavation. 


Sanitary facilities 


Favorable soil properties and site features are needed 
for proper functioning of septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The nature of the 
soil is important in selecting sites for these facilities and 
in identifying limiting soil properties and site features to 
be considered in design and installation. Also, those soil 
properties that affect ease of excavation or installation of 
these facilities will be of interest to contractors and local 
officials. Table 10 shows the degree and kind of limita- 
tions of each soil for such uses and shows the potential of 
each soil for use as daily cover for landfills. It is impor- 
tant to observe local ordinances and regulations. 

If the degree of soil limitation is expressed as slight, 
soils are generally favorable for the specified use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; if moderate, 
soil properties or site features are unfavorable for the 
specified use, but limitations can be overcome by special 
planning and design; and if severe, soil properties or site 
features are so unfavorable or difficult to overcome that 
major soil reclamation, special designs, or intensive main- 
tenance is required. 

Septic tank absorption fields are subsurface systems of 
tile or perforated pipe that distribute effluent from a sep- 
tic tank into the natural soil. Only the soil horizons 
between depths of 18 and 72 inches are evaluated for this 
use. The soil properties and site features considered are 
those that affect the absorption of the effluent and those 
that affect the construction of the system. 

Properties and features that affect absorption of the 
effluent are permeability, depth to seasonal high water 


table, depth to bedrock, and susceptibility to flooding. Ex- 
cessive slope can cause lateral seepage and the downslope 
flow of the effluent. Also, soil erosion and soil slippage 
are hazards if absorption fields are installed on sloping 
soils. 

In some soils, loose sand is less than 4 feet below the 
tile lines. In these soils the absorption field does not 
adequately filter the effluent, and ground water in the 
area may be contaminated. 

Percolation tests are performed to determine the ab- 
sorptive capacity of the soil and its suitability for use as 
septic tank absorption fields. These tests should be per- 
formed during the season when the water table is highest 
and the soil is at minimum absorptive capacity. 

On many of the soils that have moderate or severe 
limitations for use as septic tank absorption fields, a 
system to lower the seasonal water table could be in- 
stalled or the size of the absorption field could be in- 
creased so that performance is satisfactory. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to hold 
sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid and 
liquid wastes. Lagoons have a nearly level floor and cut 
slopes or embankments of compacted soil material. Aero- 
bic lagoons generally are designed to hold sewage within 
a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly impervious soil material for 
the lagoon floor and sides is required to minimize seepage 
and contamination of ground water. Soils that are very 
high in content of organic matter are not suitable. Unless 
the soil has very slow permeability, contamination of 
ground water is a hazard where the seasonal high. water 
table is above the level of the lagoon floor. In soils where 
the water table is seasonally high, seepage of ground 
water into the lagoon can seriously reduce the lagoon’s 
capacity for liquid waste. Slope, depth to bedrock, and 
susceptibility to flooding also affect the suitability of sites 
for sewage lagoons or the cost of construction. Shear 
strength and permeability of compacted soils affect the 
performance of embankments. 

Sanitary tandfill refers to a method of disposing of 
solid waste by placing refuse in successive layers either 
in exeavated trenches or on the surface of the soil. The 
waste is spread, compacted, and covered daily with thin 
layers of soil. Landfill areas are subject to heavy vehicu- 
lar traffic. Risk of polluting ground water and trafficabili- 
ty affect the suitability of a soil for this use. The best 
soils have a loamy or silty texture, have moderate to slow 
permeability, are deep to a seasonal water table, and are 
not subject to flooding. Clayey soils are likely to be sticky 
and difficult to spread. Sandy or gravelly soils generally 
have rapid permeability, which might allow noxious 
liquids to contaminate ground water. Soil wetness may be 
a limitation because operating heavy equipment on a wet 
soil is difficult. Seepage into the refuse increases the risk 
of pollution of ground water. 

In the trench type of landfill, ease of excavation also 
affects the suitability of a soil for this purpose, so the soil 
must be deep to bedrock and free of large stones and 
boulders. Where the seasonal water table is high, water 
seeps into trenches and causes problems in filling. 
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Unless otherwise stated, the limitations in table 10 
apply only to the soil material within a depth of about 6 
feet. If the trench is deeper, a limitation of slight or 
moderate may not be valid. Site investigation is needed 
before a site is selected. 

Daily cover for landfill should be soil that is easy to 
excavate and spread over the compacted fill in wet and 
dry periods. Soils that are loamy or silty and free of 
stones or boulders are better than other soils. Clayey 
soils may be sticky and difficult to spread; sandy soils 
may be subject to soil blowing. 

The soils selected for final cover of landfills should be 
suitable for growing plants. Of all the horizons, the A 
horizon in most soils has the best workability, more or- 
ganic matter, and the best potential for growing plants. 
Thus, for either the area- or trench-type landfill, stockpil- 
ing material from the A horizon for use as the surface 
layer of the final cover is desirable. 

Where it is necessary to bring in soil material for daily 
or final cover, thickness of suitable soil material available 
and depth to a seasonal high water table in soils sur- 
rounding the sites should be evaluated. Other factors to 
be evaluated are those that affect reclamation of the bor- 
row areas. These factors include slope, erodibility, and 
potential for plant growth. 


Construction materials 


The suitability of each soil as a source of roadfill, sand, 
gravel, and topsoil is indicated in table 11 by ratings of 
good, fair, or poor. The texture, thickness, and organic- 
matter content of each soil horizon are important factors 
in rating soils for use as construction materials. Each soil 
is evaluated to the depth observed, generally about 6 feet. 

Roadfili is soi] material used in embankments for 
roads. Soils are evaluated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, which generally are less than 6 feet high 
and less exacting in design than high embankments. The 
ratings reflect the ease of excavating and working the 
material and the expected performance of the material 
where it has been compacted and adequately drained. The 
performance of soil after it is stabilized with lime or ce- 
ment is not considered in the ratings, but information 
about some of the soil properties that influence such per- 
formance is given in the descriptions of the soil series. 

The ratings apply to the soil material between the A 
horizon and a depth of 5 to 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
horizons will be mixed during excavation and spreading. 
Many soils have horizons of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The estimated engineering properties in 
table 6 provide specific information about the nature of 
each horizon. This information can help determine the 
suitability of each horizon for roadfill. 

Soils rated good are coarse grained. They have low 
shrink-swell potential, low potential frost action, and few 
cobbles and stones. They are at least moderately well 
drained and have slopes of 15 percent or less. Soils rated 
fair have a plasticity index of less than 15 and have other 


limiting features, such as moderate shrink-swell potential, 
moderately steep slopes, or wetness. If the thickness of 
suitable material is less than 3 feet, the entire soil is 
rated poor. 

Sand is used in great quantities in many kinds of con- 
struction. The ratings in table 11 provide guidance as to 
where to look for probable sources and are based on the 
probability that soils in a given area contain sizable quan- 
tities of sand. A soil rated good or fair has a layer of 
suitable material at least 8 feet thick, the top of which is 
within a depth of 6 feet. Fine-grained soils are not suita- 
ble sources of sand. 

The ratings do not take into account depth to the water 
table or other factors that affect excavation of the 
material. Descriptions of grain size, kinds of minerals, 
reaction, and stratification are given in the soil series 
descriptions and in table 6. 

Topsoil is used in areas where vegetation is to be 
established and maintained. Suitability is affected mainly 
by the ease of working and spreading the soil material in 
preparing a seedbed and by the ability of the soil material 
to support plantlife. Also considered is the damage that 
ean result at the area from which the topsoil is taken. 

The ease of excavation is influenced by the thickness of 
suitable material, wetness, slopes, and amount of stones. 
The ability of the soil to support plantlife is determined 
by texture, structure, and the amount of soluble salts or 
toxic substances. Organic matter in the Al or Ap horizon 
greatly increases the absorption and retention of moisture 
and nutrients. Therefore, the soil material from these 
horizons should be carefully preserved for later use. 

Soils rated good have at least 16 inches of friable loamy 
material at their surface. They are free of stones and cob- 
bles, are low in content of gravel, and have gentle slopes. 
They are low in soluble salts that can limit or prevent 
plant growth. They are naturally fertile or respond well 
to fertilizer. They are not so wet that excavation is dif- 
ficult during most of the year. 

Soils rated fair are loose sandy soils or firm loamy or 
clayey soils in which the suitable material is only 8 to 16 
inches thick. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy soils and very firm 
clayey soils; soils with suitable layers less than 8 inches 
thick; steep soils; and poorly drained soils. 

Although a rating of good is not based entirely on high 
content of organic matter, a surface horizon is generally 
preferred for topsoil because of its organic-matter con- 
tent. This horizon is designated as Al or Ap in the soil se- 
ries descriptions. The absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth are greatly in- 
creased by organic matter. 


Water management 


Many soil properties and site features that affect water 
management practices have been identified in this soil 
survey. In table 12 the degree of soil limitation and soil 
and site features that affect use are indicated for each 
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kind of soil. This information is significant in planning, in- 
stalling, and maintaining water control structures. 

Soil and site limitations are expressed as_ slight, 
moderate, and severe. Slight means that the soil proper- 
ties and site features are generally favorable for the 
specified use and that any limitation is minor and easily 
overcome. Moderate means that some soil properties or 
site features are unfavorable for the specified use but can 
be overcome or modified by special planning and design. 
Severe means that the soil properties and site features 
are so unfavorable and so difficult to correct or overcome 
that major soil reclamation, special design, or intensive 
maintenance is required. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or em- 
bankment. Soils best suited to this use have a low 
seepage potential, which is determined by permeability 
and the depth to fractured or permeable bedrock or other 
permeable material. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees require soil material 
that is resistant to seepage, erosion, and piping and has 
favorable stability, shrink-swell potential, shear strength, 
and compaction characteristics. Large stones and organic 
matter in a soil downgrade the suitability of a soil for use 
in embankments, dikes, and levees. 

Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are bodies of water made 
by excavating a pit or dugout into a ground-water 
aquifer. Excluded are ponds that are fed by surface ru- 
noff and embankment ponds that impound water 3 feet or 
more above the original surface. Ratings in table 12 are 
for ponds that are properly designed, located, and con- 
structed. Soil properties and site features that affect- 
aquifer-fed ponds are depth to a permanent water table, 
permeability of the aquifer, quality of the water, and ease 
of excavation. 

Drainage of soil is affected by such soil properties as 
permeability, texture, depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other 
layers that affect the rate of water movement, depth to 
the water table, slope, stability of ditchbanks, susceptibili- 
ty to flooding, salinity and alkalinity, and availability of 
outlets for drainage. 

Irrigation is affected by such features as slope, suscep- 
tibility to flooding, hazards of water erosion and soil 
blowing, texture, depth of root zone, rate of water intake 
at the surface, permeability of the soil below the surface 
layer, available water capacity, need for drainage, and 
depth to the water table. 


Recreation 


The soils of the survey area are rated in table 13 ac- 
cording to limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation uses. The ratings are based on such restrictive 
soil features as flooding, wetness, slope, and texture of 
the surface layer. Not considered in these ratings, but im- 
portant in evaluating a site, are location and accessibility 
of the area, size and shape of the area and its scenic 
quality, the ability of the soil to support vegetation, ac- 
cess to water, potential water impoundment sites availa- 
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ble, and either access to public sewerlines or capacity of 
the soil to absorb septic tank effluent. Soils subject to 
flooding are limited, in varying degree, for recreation use 
by the duration and intensity of flooding and the season 
when flooding occurs. Onsite assessment of height, dura- 
tion, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential in 
planning recreation facilities. 

The degree of the limitation of the soils is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that the soil pro- 
perties are generally favorable and that the limitations 
are minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that the 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be off- 
set only by costly soil reclamation, special design, inten- 
sive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination of 
these measures. 

The information in table 13 can be supplemented by in- 
formation in other parts of this survey. Especially helpful 
are interpretations for septic tank absorption fields, given 
in table 10, and interpretations for dwellings without 
basements and for local roads and streets, given in table 
9. 

Camp areas require such site preparation as shaping 
and leveling for tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary facili- 
ties and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to heavy 
foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best soils for 
this use have mild slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but remains 
firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes and stones 
or boulders can greatly increase the cost of constructing 
camping sites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for use as picnic areas are firm when 
wet, are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes or stones 
or boulders that will increase the cost of shaping sites or 
of building access roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones or boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If shaping is required to ob- 
tain a uniform grade, the depth of the soil over bedrock 
or hardpan should be enough to allow necessary grading. 

Paths and trails for walking, horseback riding, 
bicycling, and other uses should require little or no 
cutting and filling. The best soils for this use are those 
that are not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when 
dry, and are not subject to flooding more than once dur- 
ing the annual period of use. They should have moderate 
slopes and have few or no stones or boulders on the sur- 
face. 
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Formation, morphology, and 
classification of soils 


This section tells how the factors of soil formation af- 
fected the development of soils in Marion County. It tells 
how and why soils are classified. The current system of 
soil classification is explained, and each soil series in the 
county is placed in classes of this system. 


Factors of soil formation 


Soil is the product of soil-forming processes acting on 
accumulated or deposited geologic materials. The five im- 
portant factors in soil formation are parent material, cli- 
mate, living organisms (plants and animals), relief, and 
time. 

Climate and living organisms are the active forces of 
soil formation. Their effect on the parent material is 
modified by relief and by the length of time the parent 
material has been in place. The relative importance of 
each factor differs from place to place. In some places one 
factor dominates in the formation and fixes most of the 
properties of the soil. In most areas the interaction of all 
five factors determines what kind of soil is formed. 

Although soil formation is complex, some understanding 
of the soil-forming processes may be gained by consider- 
ing each of the five factors separately. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that each of the five factors is affected 
by and also affects each of the other factors. 


Parent material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated mass from which 
a soil is formed. It has much to do with the mineral and 
chemical composition of the soils. In Marion County the 
parent materials of the soils are marine or fluvial 
deposits. These deposits have varying amounts of sand, 
silt, and clay. 

There are five terrace formations in this county that 
were deposited and formed during the Pleistocene or gla- 
cial epoch (3). These are the Sunderland, the Wicomico, 
the Penholoway, the Talbot, and the Pamlico Formations. 

The Sunderland terrace is from about 100 feet to 170 
feet above sea level. In Marion County, however, the 
highest elevation is about 125 feet. An area in the north- 
central part of the county adjoining the Marion-Dillon 
County line is on this terrace. Dothan, Fuquay, Blanton, 
Goldsboro, Persanti, Smithboro, Coxville, Pantego, and 
Rutlege soils are the principal soils that formed in this 
material. 

The Wicomico terrace is from about 70 feet to 100 feet 
above sea level. It consists of a large area between 
Marion and Mullins and south to Rains and Ariel Cross- 
roads and smaller areas in the vicinity of Sellers and 
northwest of Nichols. Dothan, Fuquay, Blanton, Centena- 
ry, Foreston, Goldsboro, Duplin, Dunbar, Coxville, Rains, 
and Pantego soils are the principal soils that formed in 
this material. 


The Penholoway terrace is from about 42 feet to 70 
feet above sea level. It consists of a large area of stream 
terrace soils west and south of Marion and also the upper 
flood plains of the Great Pee Dee, Little Pee Dee, and 
Lumber Rivers. Smithboro, Persanti, Cantey, Byars, and 
Lakeland are the dominant soils in most of this area, but 
Taweaw, Chastain, Johnston, and Rutlege soils are domi- 
nant on the flood plains. 

The Talbot terrace is from about 25 feet to 42 feet 
above sea level. It consists of areas of stream terrace 
soils in the lower half of the county and the flood plains 
of the Great Pee Dee and Little Pee Dee Rivers in the 
central portion of the county. Cantey, Byars, Paxville, 
Smithboro, Persanti, Eunola, and Lakeland soils are domi- 
nant on the stream terraces, and Taweaw, Chastain, John- 
ston, and Rutlege soils are dominant on the flood plains. 

The Pamlico terrace has a shoreline less than 25 feet 
above sea level. It consists of the flood plains of the 
Great Pee Dee and Little Pee Dee Rivers in about the 
southern third of the county. Tawcaw, Chastain, Johnston, 
and Rutlege soils are the principal soils that formed in 
this material. 


Climate 


Marion County has a temperate climate, and rainfall is 
well distributed throughout the year. Because the climate 
is fairly uniform, it does not account for significant dif- 
ferences among the soils. Temperature and precipitation 
are discussed in the section “Additional facts about the 
county.” 

Climate, particularly precipitation and temperature, af- 
fects the physical, chemical, and biological relationship in 
the soil. Water dissolves minerals, aids chemical and 
biological activity, and transports the dissolved mineral 
and organic material through the soil profile. Large 
amounts of rainwater promote leaching of the soluble 
bases and the translocation of the less soluble and finer 
textured soil material downward through the soil profile. 
The amount of water that percolates through the soil de- 
pends on the amount of rainfall, the length of the frost- 
free season, relief, and the permeability of the soil 
material. 

Parent material weathers more rapidly in moist condi- 
tions and warm temperatures. The growth and activity of 
living organisms is also increased by a warm, humid cli- 
mate. Thus, the abundant rainfall, warm temperatures, 
and long freeze-free growing season of Marion County 
have had a marked effect on the soils, both directly and 
indirectly, through some of the other factors that affect 
them. 


Plants and animals 


The number and kinds of plants and animals that live in 
and on the soil are determined mainly by the climate, but, 
to a lesser extent, by parent material, relief, and the age 
of the soil. 
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Bacteria, fungi, and other micro-organisms are in- 
dispensable in soil formation. They hasten the weathering 
of minerals and the decomposing of organic matter. 
Larger plants alter the soil microclimate, furnish organic 
matter, and transfer chemical elements from the subsoil 
to the surface soil. 

Most of the fungi, bacteria, and other micro-organisms 
in the soils of Marion County are in the upper few inches 
of the soil. The activity of earthworms and other small in- 
vertebrates is mainly in the A horizon and upper part of 
the B horizon, where these organisms slowly but continu- 
ously mix the soil material. Bacteria and fungi decompose 
organic matter and release nutrients for plant use. 

Although animals play a secondary role in soil forma- 
tion, their influence is very great. By eating plants they 
perform one step in returning plant material to the soil. 

In Marion County the native vegetation in the better 
drained areas was mainly loblolly pine, longleaf pine, oak, 
and hickory. In the wetter areas it was mainly sweetgum, 
blackgum, yellow-poplar, maple, ash, tupelo, and cypress. 
Large trees affect soil formation by bringing nutrients up 
from deep in the soil, by bringing soil material up from 
varying depths when the trees are blown over, and by 
providing large openings to be filled by material from 
above as large roots decay. 


Relief 


Relief, or lay of the land, influences soil formation by 
its effect on moisture, temperature, and erosion. Because 
of this influence, several different kinds of soil may form 
from similar parent material. Most of Marion County is 
nearly level to gently sloping. There are, however, three 
general landscapes in the county that affect the formation 
of soils. These landscapes are described as follows: 

1. Nearly level to gently sloping landscapes moderately 
dissected by streams. The soils are mostly well drained 
and deep. 

2. Broad, slightly dissected, nearly level areas between 
streams. Most of the soils have a yellow to gray color and 
many are distinctly mottled. They are deep and moderate- 
ly well drained to poorly drained. 

3, Areas on stream bottoms and low terraces. The soils 
in these areas are young, are predominantly gray, and 
have poorly defined genetic layers. 


Time 

The length of time required for a soil to develop de- 
pends mostly on the intensity of other soil-forming fac- 
tors, The soils of Marion County range from immature, or 
young, to mature. On the higher elevations of the uplands 
most of the soils have well-developed horizons that are 
easily recognized. However, where the parent materials 
are very sandy, little horizonation has taken place; and 
where the relief is very low and the soils are permanently 
saturated, horizons are only moderately distinct. On the 
first bottoms of the streams, the soil material has not 
been in place long enough for soil horizons to form. 


Morphology 


If a vertical cut is dug into a soil, several layers or 
horizons are evident. The differentiation of horizons is the 
result of many soil-forming processes. These include the 
accumulation of organic matter; the leaching of soluble 
salts; the reduction and translocation of iron; the forma- 
tion of soil structure; physical weathering, as by freezing 
and thawing; and the chemical weathering of primary 
minerals or rocks. 

Some of these processes are continually taking place in 
all soils, but the number of active processes and the 
degree of their activity vary from one soil to another. 

Most soils contain three major horizons called A, B, and 
C (7). These major horizons may be further subdivided by 
the use of subscripts and letters to indicate changes 
within one horizon. An example would be the B2t horizon 
that represents a layer within the B horizon with trans- 
located clay illuviated from the A horizon. 

The A horizon is the surface layer. The layer with the 
largest accumulation of organic matter is called an Al 
horizon. If the soils are cleared and plowed, the plow 
layer becomes an Ap horizon. The Lynchburg and Cox- 
ville soils are examples of soils that have a distinctive, 
dark-colored Al or Ap horizon. The A horizon is also the 
layer of maximum leaching, or eluviation, of clay and iron. 
When considerable leaching has taken place, an A2 
horizon is formed just below the surface layer. Normally, 
it is the lightest colored horizon in the soil. It is well 
defined in such soils as Dothan and Fuquay soils. 

The B horizon lies below the A horizon and is com- 
monly called the subsoil. It is the horizon of maximum ac- 
cumulation, or illuviation, of clay, iron, aluminum, or other 
compounds leached from the A horizon. Dothan, Varina, 
and Summerton soils are among the soils that have a 
well-defined B horizon. 

The C horizon is below the A and B horizons. Some 
soils, such as Lakeland and Rutlege soils, do not have a B 
horizon, and the C horizon lies immediately under the A 
horizon. The C horizon consists of materials that are little 
altered by the soil forming processes but may be modified 
by weathering. 

Well drained and moderately well drained soils in 
Marion County have a yellowish brown or reddish subsoil 
horizon. These colors are mainly due to thin coatings of 
iron oxides on the sand, silt, and clay particles. A soil is 
considered well drained if it is free of gray (chroma 2 or 
less) mottles to a depth of at least 30 inches below the 
surface. Among the well drained soils in this county sre 
Dothan, Summerton, and Fuquay soils. Moderately well 
drained soils are wet for short periods and are generally 
free of gray (chroma 2 or less) mottles to a depth of 
about 15 to 20 inches. Goldsboro and Persanti soils are ex- 
amples of moderately well drained soils. 

The reduction and transfer of iron is associated with 
the wetter, more poorly drained soils. This process is 
called gleying. Poorly to very poorly drained soils, such as 
the Coxville and Pantego soils, have a subsoil and under- 
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lying material that are grayish colored, indicating reduc- 
tion and transfer of iron. Moderately well drained to 
somewhat poorly drained soils have yellowish brown and 
gray mottles indicating the segregation of iron. 
Lynchburg and Smithboro soils are among the somewhat 
poorly drained soils in this county. 


Classification 


The system of soil classification currently used was 
adopted by the National Cooperative Soil Survey in 1965. 
Readers interested in further details about the system 
should refer to the latest literature available (9). 

The system of classification has six categories. 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. 
In this system the classification is based on the different 
soil properties that can be observed in the field or those 
that can be inferred either from other properties that are 
observable in the field or from the combined data of soil 
science and other disciplines. The properties selected for 
the higher categories are the result of soil genesis or of 
factors that affect soil genesis. In table 14, the soils of the 
survey area are classified according to the system. 
Categories of the system are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized as classes in 
the system. The properties used to differentiate among 
orders are those that reflect the kind and degree of domi- 
nant soil-forming processes that have taken place. Each 
order is identified by a word ending in sol. An example is 
Ultisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
based primarily on properties that influence soil genesis 
and are important to plant growth or that are selected to 
reflect the most important variables within the orders. 
The last syllable in the name of a suborder indicates the 
order. An example is Udult (Ud, meaning humid, plus wit, 
from Ultisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, arrange- 
ment, and degree of expression of pedogenic horizons; soil 
moisture and temperature regimes; and base status. Each 
great group is identified by the name of a suborder and a 
prefix that suggests something about the properties of 
the soil. An example is Hapludults (Hapl, meaning simple 
horizons, plus udult, the suborder of Ultisols that have a 
udic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group may be divided into 
three subgroups: the central (typic) concept of the great 
groups, which is not necessarily the most extensive sub- 
group; the intergrades, or transitional forms to other or- 
ders, suborders, or great groups; and the extragrades, 
which have some properties that are representative of 
the great groups but do not indicate transitions to any 
other known kind of soil. Each subgroup is identified by 
one or more adjectives preceeding the name of the great 
group. The adjective Typic identifies for the subgroup 
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that is thought to typify the great group. An example is 
Typic Hapludult. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup 
on the basis of similar physical and chemical properties 
that affect management. Among the properties con- 
sidered in horizons of major biological activity below plow 
depth are particle-size distribution, mineral content, tem- 
perature regime, thickness of the soil penetrable by roots, 
consistence, moisture equivalent, soil slope, and per- 
manent cracks. A family name consists of the name of a 
subgroup and a series of adjectives. The adjectives are 
the class names for the soil properties used as family dif- 
ferentiae. An example is fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic, 
Typic Hapludults. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that formed in a 
particular kind of material and have horizons that, except 
for texture of the surface soil or of the underlying sub- 
stratum, are similar in differentiating characteristics and 
in arrangement in the soil profile. Among these charac- 
teristics are color, texture, structure, reaction, con- 
sistence, and mineral and chemical composition. 


Additional facts about the county 


The climate, physiography, drainage, and geology of 
Marion County are discussed in this section. 


Climate 


Rosert L. JANISKEE, Department of Geography, University of South 
Carolina, prepared this section with the assistance of MICHAEL BELL. 


Marion County has a subtropical climate with warm 
summers, mild winters, and ample precipitation. Except in 
the summer, when maritime tropical air persists in the 
area for extended periods, the day-to-day weather is lar- 
gely controlled by the generally west-to-east motion of 
pressure systems and fronts. Rainfall is abundant, 
averaging about 45 inches per year and remaining in the 
range of 38 to 58 inches six years in 10. Precipitation of 
one-tenth inch or more falls on an average of 74 days a 
year. The annual distribution shows a maximum of about 
6 inches in July and a minimum of about 2 1/2 inches in 
January. The period April to September, which includes 
the growing season for most crops, receives an average of 
27 inches of rain (60 percent of the annual total). Addi- 
tional temperature and precipitation data, as recorded at 
Marion, Marion County, during the period 1949-1978, is 
given in table 15. 

The prevailing wind is southwesterly at 7 miles per 
hour. Average windspeed tends to be highest in April—9 
miles per hour. Relative humidity in midafternoon 
averages about 45 percent in the spring and about 54 per- 
cent at other times. The average maximum humidity, 
usually observed at dawn, is 87 percent. Heavy fog occurs 
about 25 days each year. The sun is visible during about 
65 percent of the daylight hours in summer, and during 
about 55 percent in winter. Clear days, sunrise to sunset, 
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number about 110 annually. The average evaporation rate 
(pan measured) is in the range of 55 to 60 inches per 
ear. 

. Summers are long, warm, and moist. Maximum daily 
temperatures tend to hover at or above 90 degrees F, and 
minimum daily temperatures tend to range between 65 
and 70 degrees. Temperatures in excess of 100 degrees 
are usually recorded on a few days each year; the highest 
temperature on record, 108 degrees, was recorded in June 
1954. The abundant supply of warm, moist, relatively un- 
stable air which is drawn into the area each summer 
produces frequent showers and thunderstorms. Thun- 
derstorms number about 53 each year, with an average of 
13 occurring in July. Hailstorms are infrequent and 
usually of little consequence. Tropical storms can occur 
during summer, but they rarely do. 

Autumn tends to be warm and pleasant. The average 
date of the first freezing temperature in the fall is Oc- 
tober 26; however, 2 years in 10 it is as early as October 
21. Tropical storms or hurricanes occasionally bring heavy 
rains and strong winds to the area in this season, 

Winters are mild and relatively dry, accounting for only 
about 18 percent of the average annual precipitation. 
Average daily maximum and minimum temperatures are 
about 58 and 35 degrees respectively, yielding an average 
winter temperature of about 47 degrees. Freezing tem- 
peratures occur on fewer than half of the winter days. 
The coldest temperature on record, 6 degrees was 
recorded in December 1962. Winter precipitation usually 
comes in the form of rain. Snowfall is rare, and snow sel- 
dom remains on the ground more than one day. The 
number of snow days varies greatly from year to year. In 
about half of the winters there is no measurable snowfall, 
and significant amounts fall only about once in four years. 
Though rare, heavy snowfalls sometimes occur. The worst 
snowstorm on record, in February 1973, left more than 17 
inches of snow on the ground. Freezing rain or glaze is 
usually observed on a few days each winter, and occa- 
sionally an icestorm creates serious road hazards and 
causes property damage. 

Spring is a season of rapid transition in temperature 
and moisture conditions between a rather uniform winter 
and a uniform summer. March is typically a month of 
heavy, steady rains as well as warming temperatures. 
Later, as spring gives way to summer, scattered thun- 
derstorm activity begins. This is the season when locally 
severe weather is most likely. Though the tornado season 
is roughly March through August in this region, tornados 
can occur in any month and are most likely to occur in 
April. 

Table 16 shows the probabilities of last freezing tem- 
peratures in spring and first in fall. The average length of 
the freeze-free growing season is approximately 240 days. 
Growing degree-days, which are equivalent to ‘heat units,‘ 
are tabulated in table 15. Beginning in spring, growing 
degree-days accumulate by the amount that the average 
temperature each day exceeds a base temperature (in this 
case, 50 degrees). The normal monthly accumulation is 


used to schedule single or successive plantings of a crop 
within the limits of the freeze-free season extending from 
the last freeze in spring to the first freeze in fall. In 
March, growing degree-days begin to accumulate rapidly. 
Annual growing degree-days average 5,400. 


Physiography, drainage, and geology 


Marion County is made up of two broad, physiographic 
areas. They are the Southern Coastal Plain and the Atlan- 
tic Coast Flatwoods. The soils of both areas are sedimen- 
tary and were transported from other areas by the ocean 
or streams and deposited in their present position. 

The northern part of the county, mainly from Catfish 
Canal to the flood plains of the Little Pee Dee River and 
south to Centenary, is in the Southern Coastal Plain area. 
In this area the land is predominantly nearly level to 
gently sloping, with the stronger slopes adjacent to the 
streams and drainageways. Drainage is generally good; 
however, many shallow, oval-shaped depressions lack 
natural surface outlets. They are commonly known as 
Carolina bays, and they vary in size from a few acres to 
over 1,000 acres, 

The western and southern parts of the county are in 
the Atlantic Coast Flatwoods area. The soils in this area 
are predominantly nearly level and moderately well 
drained to very poorly drained. There are some broad 
areas of excessively drained sandy soils generally ad- 
jacent to the flood plains of the rivers. There are large, 
flat areas of somewhat poorly to very poorly drained 
soils. Broad areas of nearly level flood plains occur along 
the major streams. 

The elevation of Marion County ranges from a high of 
about 125 feet above sea level in the northern part of the 
county near the Dillon County line to a low of less than 
20 feet above sea level in the lower flood plains of the 
Great Pee Dee and Little Pee Dee Rivers. 

The Great Pee Dee River forms the western boundary 
of Marion County. The Lumber River forms the 
northeastern boundary of the county, and it flows into the 
Little Pee Dee River which forms the eastern boundary. 
The Little Pee Dee River joins the Great Pee Dee River 
at the southern tip of the county. The main tributaries to 
these rivers are Tobys Creek, Pitch Pot Swamp, Catfish 
Creek, Smith Swamp, Bull Swamp, Maple Swamp, 
Cypress Creek, Reedy Creek, Back Swamp, White Oak 
Creek, Maiden Down Swamp, Buck Swamp, Briar Creek, 
and Crutchlow Branch. These rivers and their tributaries 
form a branching pattern and flow mainly in a southeast- 
erly direction. 

The geology of Marion County is characteristic of the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain. There are four geologic formations 
in the county. They were deposited at different periods 
during the alternating transgression and recession of the 
ocean (3). These formations are the Black Creek Forma- 
tion of Upper Cretaceous age, underlying the entire 
upper part of the county; the Peedee Formation, of 
Upper Cretaceous age, near the surface in the lower part 
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of the county; the Duplin Marl, underlying an area in the 
center of the county between Mullins and Gresham; and 
relatively thin deposits of Pleistocene age overlying the 
above three formations. These Pleistocene deposits under- 
lie five different terraces in Marion County. They are the 
Sunderland Terrace that has an elevation of 100 to 170 
feet above sea level; the Wicomico Terrace, 70 to 100 
feet; the Penholoway Terrace, 42 to 70 feet; the Talbot 
Terrace, 25 to 42 feet; and the Pamlico Terrace that has 
an elevation of less than 25 feet above sea level. 
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Glossary 


Alluvium, Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited on land by 
streams. 

Available water capacity (available moisture capacity). The capacity 
of soils to hold water available for use by most plants. It is eom- 
monly defined as the difference between the amount of soil water 
at field moisture capacity and the amount at wilting point. It is 
commonly expressed as inches of water per inch of soil. The capaci- 
ty, in inches, in a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 


as— 
Inches 

Very low ..... 0 to 3 

Low ...... 3 to 6 


Moderate . 
High ..... 


Bisequel. See sequum. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 mil- 
limeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material that is 40 
percent or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 
percent silt. 


Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface of a soil ag- 
gregate or lining pores or root channels. Synonyms: clay coat, clay 
skin. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a lump 
can be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to describe 
consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not hold together in a 
mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure 
between thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together into a 
lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 
Plastic—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but 
can be pressed inte a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled between 
thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and tends to stretch 
somewhat and pull apart rather than to pull free from other materi- 
al. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be broken 
with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under 
very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and duration of 
periods of saturation or partial saturation during soil formation, as 
opposed to altered drainage, which is commonly the result of artifi- 
cial drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the sudden deepen- 
ing of channels or the blocking of drainage outlets. Seven classes of 
natural soil drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the soil very rapidly. 
Excessively drained soils are commonly very coarse textured, rocky, 
or shallow. Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related to 
wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
rapidly. Many somewhat excessively drained soils are sandy and 
rapidly pervious. Some are shallow. Some are so steep that much of 
the water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of the mottling 
related to wetness. 

Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil readily, but not 
rapidly. It is available to plants throughout most of the growing 
season, and wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for significant 
periods during most growing seasons. Well drained soils are com- 
monly medium textured. They are mainly free of mottling. 
Moderately well drained._Water is removed from the soil 
somewhat slowly during some periods. Moderately well drained soils 
are wet for only a short time during the growing season, but 
periodically for long enough that most mesophytic crops are af- 
fected. They commonly have a slowly pervious layer within or 
directly below the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly enough that 
the soil is wet for significant periods during the growing season. 
Wetness markedly restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly drained soils com- 
monly have a slowly pervious layer, a high water table, additional 
water from seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination of 
these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that the soil is satu- 
rated periodically during the growing season or remains wet for 
long periods. Free water is commonly at or near the surface for 
long enough during the growing season that most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially drained. The soil is not 
continuously saturated in layers directly below plow depth. Poor 
drainage results from a high water table, a slowly pervious layer 
within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combina- 
tion of these. 

Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the soil so slowly 
that free water remains at or on the surface during most of the 
growing season. Unless the soil is artificially drained, most 
mesophytic crops cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
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commonly level or depressed and are frequently ponded. Yet, where 
rainfall is high and nearly continuous, they can have moderate or 
high slope gradients, as for example in “hillpeats” and “climatic 
moors.” 

Flooding. The temporary covering of soil with water from overflowing 
streams, runoff from adjacent slopes, and tides. Frequency, dura- 
tion, and probable dates of occurrence are estimated. Frequency is 
expressed as none, rare, occasional, and frequent. None means that 
flooding is not probable; rare that it is unlikely but possible under 
unusual weather conditions; occasional that it occurs on an average 
of once or less in 2 years; and frequent that it occurs on an average 
of more than once in 2 years. Duration is expressed as very brief if 
Jess than 2 days, brief if 2 to 7 days, and long if more than 7 days. 
Probable dates are expressed in months; November-May, for exam- 
ple, means that flooding can occur during the period November 
through May. Water standing for short periods after rainfall or 
eommonly covering swamps and marshes is not considered flooding. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a stream and is 
subject to flooding unless protected artificially. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in porosity and con- 
tent of organic matter and low or moderate in clay but high in silt 
or very fine sand. A fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher bulk density 
than the horizon or horizons above. When moist, it tends to rupture 
suddenly under pressure rather than to deform slowly. 

Gleyed soil. A soil having one or more neutral gray horizons as a result 
of waterlogging and lack of oxygen. The term “gleyed” also 
designates gray horizons and horizons having yellow and gray mat- 
tles as a result of intermittent waterlogging. 

Hardpan. A hardened or cemented soil horizon, or layer. The soil 
material is sandy, loamy, or clayey and is cemented by iron oxide, 
silica, calcium carbonate, or other substance. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the surface, hav- 
ing distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming processes. The 
major horizons of mineral soil are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer, fresh and decaying plant residue, at 
the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon, formed or forming at or near the 
surface, in which an accumulation of humified organic matter is 
mixed with the mineral material. Also, a plowed surface horizon 
most of which was originally part of a B horizon. 

A2 horizon.—A mineral horizon, mainly a residual concentration of 
sand and silt high in content of resistant minerals as a result of the 
loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or a combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. The B horizon 
is in part a layer of change from the overlying A to the underlying 
C horizon. The B horizon also has distinctive characteristics caused 
(1) by aceumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination 
of these; (2) by prismatic or blocky structure; (3) by redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or (4) by a combination 
of these. The combined A and B horizons are generally called the 
solum, or true soil. If a soil lacks a B horizon, the A horizon alone is 
the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding indurated 
bedrock, that is little affected by soil-forming processes and does 
not have the properties typical of the A or B horizon. The material 
of a C horizon may he either like or unlike that from which the 
solum is presumed to have formed. If the material is known to 
differ from that in the solum the Roman numeral II precedes the 
letter C. 

R layer.—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The rock commonly 
underlies a C horizon, but can be directly below an A or a B 
horizon. 

Horizon, argillic. A subsurface horizon into which clay has moved. It 
has about 20 percent more clay than the horizon above. The 
presence of clay films on ped surfaces and in soil pores is evidence 
of clay movement. 

Horizon, spodic. A subsurface horizon in which amorphous materials 
consisting of organic matter plus compounds of aluminum and, 
usually, iron have accumulated. 


Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the immediate surface 
of soil or other material, as contrasted with percolation, which is 
movement of water through soil layers or material. 

Leaching. The removal! of soluble material from soil or other material 
by percolating water. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 28 to 50 per- 
cent silt particles, and less than 52 percent sand particles. 

Mineral soil. Soil that is mainly mineral material and low in organic 
material. Its bulk density is greater than that of organic soil. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, including the tex- 
ture, structure, porosity, consistence, color, and other physical, 


mineral, and biological properties of the various horizons, and the 
thickness and arrangement of those horizons in the soi) profile. 


Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary in number 
and size. Mottling generally indicates poor aeration and impeded 
drainage. Descriptive terms are as follows: abundance—few, com- 
mon, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and con- 
trast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The size measurements are of 


and many; 


the diameter along the greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 
5 millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 millimeters 
(about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 
0.6 inch). 

Muck. Dark colored, finely divided, well decomposed organic soil materi- 
al mixed with mineral soil material. The content of organic matter is 
more than 20 percent. 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant, essential to its 
growth, and used by it in the production of food and tissue. Plant 
nutrients are nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, magnesium, 
sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, zinc, and perhaps other ele- 


ments obtained from the soil; and carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen ob- 
tained largely from the air and water. 


Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a granule, a prism, or 
a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil.” A pedon is three 
dimensional and large enough to permit study of all horizons. Ita 


area ranges from about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the soil. 
Percolation. The downward movement of water through the soil. 


Permeability. The quality that enables the soil to transmit water or air, 
measured as the number of inches per hour that water moves 
through the soil. Terms describing permeability are very slow (less 
than 0.06 inch), slow (0.06 to 0.20 inch), moderately slow (0.2 ta 0.6 
inch), moderate (0.6 to 2.0 inches), moderately rapid (2.0 to 6.0 
inches), rapid (6.0 to 20 inches), and very rapid (more than 20 
inches). 

Piping. Formation by moving water of subsurface tunnels or pipelike 
cavities in the soil. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil changes from a 
semisolid to a plastic state. 

Plinthite. The sesquioxide-rich, humus-poor, highly weathered mixture 
of clay with quartz and other diluents that commonly appears as 
red mottles, usually in platy, polygonal, or reticulate patterns. 
Plinthite changes irreversibly to an ironstone hardpan or to irregu- 
lar aggregates on exposure to repeated wetting and drying, espe- 
cially if it is exposed also to heat from the sun. In a moist soil, 
plinthite can be cut with a spade, whereas ironstone cannot be cut 


but can be broken or shattered with a spade. Plinthite is one form 
of the material that has been called laterite. 


Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, expressed in 
pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is described as precisely 


neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The 
degree of acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 
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pH 
Extremely acid ..Below 4.5 
Very strongly acid 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid...... 5.1 to 5.5 
Medium acid .. 5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid 6.1 to 6.5 
Neutral......... 66 to 7.3 
Mildly alkaline .. .7.4 to 78 
Moderately alkaline. 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly alkaline oo... sss sesscnseneseeens 8.5 to 9.0 


Very strongly alkaline... .9.1 and higher 


Runoff. The precipitation discharged in stream channels from a 
drainage area. The water that flows off the land surface without 
sinking in is called surface runoff; that which enters the ground be- 
fore reaching surface streams is called ground-water runoff or 
seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral fragments from 0.05 
millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in diameter. Most sand grains consist 
of quartz. As a soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Seepage. The rapid movement of water through the soil. Seepage adver- 
sely affects the specified use. 

Sequum. A sequence consisting of an illuvial horizon and the overlying 
eluvial horizon. If two sequa are present in a single soil profile it is 
said to have a bisequum. 

Series, soil. A group of soils, formed from a particular type of parent 
material, having horizons that, except for the texture of the A or 
surface horizon, are similar in all profile characteristics and in ar- 
rangement in the soil profile. Among these characteristics are color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, and mineralogical and 
chemical composition. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the swelling when 
wet. Shrinking and swelling can damage roads, dams, building foun- 
dations, and other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that range in diame- 
ter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the lower limit 
of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that 
is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s surface that is 
capable of supporting plants and has properties resulting from the 
integrated effect of climate and living matter acting on earthy 
parent material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C horizon, in which 
the processes of soil formation are active. The solum in mature soil 
consists of the A and B horizons. Generally, the characteristics of 
the material in these horizons are unlike those of the underlying 
material. The living roots and other plant and animal life charac- 
teristics of the soil are largely confined to the solum. 


Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into com- 
pound particles or aggregates that are separated from adjoining ag- 
gregates. The principal forms of soi] structure are—platy 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than 
horizontal), columnar (prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular 
or subangular), and granular. Structureless soils are either single 
grained (each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive (the parti- 
cles adhering without any regular cleavage, as in many hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the solum below 
plow depth. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent in un- 
cultivated soil, ranging in depth from 4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 cen- 
timeters). Frequently designated as the “plow layer,” or the “Ap 
horizon.” 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or undulating, 
bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. A stream terrace is frequently 
called a second bottom, in contrast with a flood plain, and is seldom 
subject to overflow. A marine terrace, generally wide, was 
deposited by the sea. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and cisy particles in 
a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of increasing pro- 
portion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt, silt loam, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy 
clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam 
classes may be further divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or 
“very fine.” 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil, especially the soil structure, as re- 
lated to the growth of plants. Good tilth refers to the friable state 
and is associated with high noncapillary porosity and stable struc- 
ture. A soil in poor tilth is nonfriable, hard, nonaggregated, and dif- 
ficult to till. 

Topsoil (engineering). Presumably a fertile soil or soil material, or one 
that responds to fertilization, ordinarily rich in organic matter, used 
to topdress roadbanks, lawns, and gardens. 

Water table. The upper limit of the soil or underlying rock material that 
is wholly saturated with water. 

Water table, apparent. A thick zone of free water in the soil. An ap- 
parent water table is indicated by the level at which water stands 
in an uncased borehole after adequate time is allowed for adjust- 
ment in the surrounding soil. 

Water table, artesian. A water table under hydrostatic head, 
generally beneath an impermeable layer. When this layer is 
penetrated, the water level rises in an uncased borehole. 

Water table, perched. A water table standing above an unsaturated 
zone. In places an upper, or perched, water table is separated from 
a lower one by a dry zone. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes produced in rocks or 
other deposits at or near the earth's surface by atmospheric agents. 
These changes result in disintegration and decomposition of the 
material. 
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Figure 1.—Excavated pond in an area of Coxville fine sandy loam. It is used for fish production and supplies water for 
irrigation. 
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Figure 3.—This tobacco is on Goldsboro loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. If this soil is adequately drained, 
tobacco yields are high. 
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Figure 4.—This Coastal bermudagrass for hay is on Pocalla sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
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Figure 5.—This irrigation reservoir is in an area of Ponzer soils. 
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Figure 6.—This field of soybeans was planted with minimum tillage in wheat stubble on Goldsboro loamy fine sand, 0 
to 2 percent slopes. This practice conserves soil, moisture, and labor. 
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SITE INDEX (HEIGHT IN FEET AT 50 YEARS) 


Figure 7. Average yearly growth per acre in board feet for well-stocked, even-aged, managed stands of southern 
pines to age 50. (Scribner log rule.) 
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SITE INDEX (HEIGHT IN FEET AT AGE 50) 


Figure 8.—Average yearly growth per acre in board feet for well-stocked, even-aged, managed stands of southern 
hardwoods to age 50. (Scribner log rule.) 
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Figure 9.—Merchantable volume (inside bark) to a 3-inch top per acre for loblolly pine plantations by site (indexes) at 
age 25. (700 trees per acre; conversion factor of 73 cubic feet per cord) 
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Map | { 
symbol | Soil name | Acres {Percent 
eae b 

t 
Bab {Blanton sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes—--—-~++—~ nana nanaannasanarasarantenrannraracararananenneararararnearacaranmesrararars | 5,385 | 1.7 
Bp LBOPTOW Pi tS-----e-ersmvenmantntnnnecunennnonn at eanananamerennencanangntn 275 | 0.1 
BrA  [Brogdon sand, 0 to 2 percent SLOPES waremmse-ncnnnmerannne 750 | 0.2 
By [BYAPS LOAmM mrenenerenecererananenerent incre nara rennesranarananemenracararanartntmunenacmannttnntnt 8,250 | 2.7 
CaA |Cahaba loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent SLOPES ma-+-anne-aeesarasanaranrararannranemnensnnararacacanareranararannvenananecerans | 1,150 | 0.4 
cn ECANCEY LOI mn nnnnnnnrenenennnscnnnnnnnnnenanae aocenanananavasavantranenanacarananaratanananarararamencarsiarasinececansrarararavenecerararmwarentne | 41,325 | 13.5 
ct \Centenary Sards-ssennmerancarennsnaranacarereracannctrmucmneranancinncaraananacaneneranenneti t 5,460 | 1.8 
Cx HCoxville Pine SANdy LOAM——mawnea—m—mnnreneremeeensnsentranareneceuanenmnemanantaes ananmsecnsecncantreeantnararanasaranins | 17,990 | 5.9 
DaA {Dothan loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent SlOpes--nmsnrancamrersmenne nore 15,325 | 5.0 
DaB !Dothan loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent S1LOPES-amea-emmremarannere covecann | 1,075 | 0.3 
Dn HDunbar loamy Sarid-.escanneeennasnnanaconnacamunrenmuacnmenrtmernenenentca nnmerenanacmraantnaracanarenn ane cenactarerantnararaencnnant H 3,985 | 1.3 
DuA {Duplin fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent S1OPCS-ram——--neceeaaenencneneneanatctenntrtntnmmanrantesnans | 3,985 | 1.3 
EuA |[Eunola loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent SLOpeg——----m----emnnnnnnn nonarasaneravonarararanaeanarmasncarareraranararararanane | 2,525 | 0.8 
Fo {Foreston loamy Sand... na sacteavarannnararanaenenrenararararanmranararararaconeraranecannracannuncaararanetatrarrantntrm eee 4,500 | 1.5 
FuB nen nacncerennnnnnvarartn wenn | 10,025 | 3.3 
FuC {Fuquay sand, 6 to 10 percent S1OpeS——---vrene—n-sarennnneanenenmavarastrerenmanmamrareceeerirvananectsnmmnin | 270} 0.4 
GoA [Goldsboro loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent SLOPCS—a—reannmamennmne na nanenanenanesonnranansranananacananansen | 6,700 | 2.2 
HwA  |Hiwassee fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent S1OpeS-m-nesenesencenansnanermneannnananarenannacnsasannnne | 380 | 0.4 
JN 'Johnston association, Frequently f100d ed m-sersmreneanennnennennernerenancerarerecaeraracmrwraenacacamnnaree | 14,800 | 4.8 
KnB ctenearanmeannanemanansnnre conenane | 575 | 0.2 
LaB 30,985 | 10.1 
Le 2,500 | 0.8 
Lm TLumbee Sandy Loar e-crcemnesannacncerenenenasarenararecaransenenannaneeenamanenentnrteta na 1,995 | 0.6 
La [Lynchburg Sandy 1OamMcq-recnensnnenenenrerecceraneraranteneanmnanaatraanarananirauarmenninarannearanmnaransensnnttet nacaeennnnannen | 3,000 | 1.0 
Ly ELYIM HAVEN Sard --sse-a-asasececenestststutsaennnnnnnnnnnennnnanteananananananananmen sacecacasaenanavenecaranaveroronanirecocortnarscaransnanarans | 3,850 | 1.2 
OS ——-FOSiLer Loamy Sarid -ss-s--scscnnnueresnsnntssnnsmmenanantecanantonacsntsannsnananauacarentusercerenanaranansranansravererecaranennarara | 1,750 | 0.6 
Pa ——|Pante go Oa Mrensucerereseseaneenneraseseecararactne-tnteneaneva-o-tratinintntntntntitnasneantntetnavavatantennenauartrasnranannimmmraaneantnais { 9,850! 3,2 
Pb PAX VE L1@ LO dit ararceceraencanentnoenarasenacantranenananaarartrartencerinenenasnutososeuventetnutsntntnnantnananenanane mectcacnmeneen | 4,000 | 4.3 
PeA {Persanti fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes ntntnanaranoaenaronnsararanaranararasusaransrararararasaranscs | 10,500 | 3.4 
PeB  |Persanti fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent SLOPES rm srmmmramearcnrearanararanenaneancareneracermemncmmerans | 975 | 0.3 
PoA {Pocalla sand, 0 to 2 percent SlOopeSrmmerereneca: I 1,550 | 0.5 
PZ —- {Ponzer S0i.1S—sss arene aaa} 5,500! 1.8 
Ra LRains Sandy LOAM ee se-nnnenenantareresennnnence: one { 3,870 | 1.3 
RNB - | Rimind sand, 0 to 6 percent SlOpes—---rnnscussnnnmaronsarmnnanasnanannneemacentnarnraranenirtremecansceesninans | 250 | 0.1 
Ru YRublege Loamy Sarid m--nesnsnasnensnenesoussanmsmesnerananemnaransennararrenanerennmennaencucararanacencantrarecinmcantneant-ict | 15,750 | 5.1 
Sm  FSmAthboro Silt Loamersremeenennsesensererenecenaateecererentstveenectntntnantntntinantnantntssstuansneearasenauarananenanann wee! 20,000} 6.5 
Sud  {Summerton fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes st nennctnnnnetananannanaananenrannctrnneneanacscanmrncane | 1,200 | 0.4 
SuB -|Summerton fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent SlOpeg----c-e—nenennencenanennenaremnannntrenaraencarncarintne | 1,200 | O.4 
Suc {Summerton fine sandy loam, 6 to 10 percent S1lOPCS—--mernernnerenerearerenmnmerecererenecarmmcars | 650 | 0.2 
TC \TawceaweChastain association, frequently flooded-—~. racacantrainararararerenarannransrnrarecacaracmeens | 38,645 | 12.6 
VaA {Varina fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent SlOpes—me--a--nemecensereceennnnentnemntntctnantnantentntnins | 1,300 {| 0.4 
VaB {Varina fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent S1OPCS——-.—-c-sanenmecrerenececancerenmaresarscamncaraearecmnenas | 250 | 0.1 

[Wat er —eeeeneaneneetnntnteaninaennmr te - AC naET 2,700 0.9 

t eeeeenooenets | na 

TO a Lmererenensensrarenenratrantntntneutnnartuenentctuneneveceeectntntsintsnietntnanenain sarerececeremensmnnmnes! 307,000 | 100.0 
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MARION COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TABLE 2.--ESTIMATED ACRE YIELDS OF CROPS AND PASTURE PLANTS 


The estimates were made in 1974, 


Absence of data indicates that the soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown 


[Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management. 
on the soil] 


Soil name and 


map symbol 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.---ESTIMATED ACRE YIELDS OF CROPS AND PASTURE PLANTS=-Continued 


Soy beans 


Cotton 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Lynehburg: 


Ltn arora nerenenanenmrannctramermnereetnbetne 


Lynn Haven: 
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Smithboro: 


Summerton: 
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gas | 
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H vey 
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Sag S35 
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ChaStain Part —acnmrecemereae 


8.5 
8.5 


Varina 
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VaB 


nis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soll. See mapping unit description for the 


composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 


lanimal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, one 
five sheep, or five goats) for a period of 30 days. 


mule 
2r 


[Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed in this table. 


MARION COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TABLE 3.-*WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


a colum indicates that the information was not available] 


Soil name and 
map symbol 
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Dothan: 
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ity 


Slight 
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Severe 


Severe 
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Moderate|Loblolly pine—eerncse 


| Important trees 
t 


Moderate] Slash pine——---+-—-| 
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[Water Oak -nnnenneacecanan | 
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|Longleaf pine 
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{Southern red Oak-a—m0- | 
LWHL te Oak —anncnnenmnsoce | 
!¥ellow-pop Lars | 


t Menasenent concerns Potential productivity | 

Equip= |Seedling| | I 
[bility|Erosion | 
i Limita-[ 


Trees to plant 
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Loblolly pine, 
slash pine. 
Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 

water tupelo, 
American sycamore. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
yellow-poplar, 
cherrybark oak. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
sweetgum. 


Slash pine, 
loblolly pine. 
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Slash pine, 
loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
yellow-poplar, 
sweetgum. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
yellowepoplar, 
American sycamore, 
sweetgum. 


Absence of an entry in 


68 


| 
Soil name and 
map symbol 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 3.—-WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY—-Continued 


{Suita- 
{bLlity {Erosion 


{group {hazard 


Foreston: 


FO narensnaneneracarenerennnmencam 


Fuquay : 
PUB, FUC en mnnnnecene 


Hiwassee: 


Kenansville: 
K 1 Beweenerene era nenaracoranane: a 


Lakeland: 
Ld Beer ne mere racerermrern nace 


Leon: 


Le acemecnnecene annem en rarranaee 


Lumbee: 


Lt no-one ener n cece 


Lynchburg: 
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Moderate 
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| Management coneerns Potential productivity 
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Equip- {Seedling 
{mortal 
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index 
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Trees to plant 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
sweetgum, 
yellow-poplar. 


Slash pine, 
loblolly pine. 


Slash pine, 
longleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
yellow-poplar, 
American sycamore, 
sweetgum. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
yellow-poplar. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
bald cypress, 
yellow-poplar, 
sweetgum, 
green ash, 
water tupelo. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine. 


Slash pine, 
loblolly pine. 


Slash pine, 


1 
loblolly pine. 
Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
sweetgum, 
water tupelo. 


Slash pine, 
loblolly pine, 
American sycamore, 
sweetgum. 


MARION COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TABLE 3.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY—-Continued 


| ement cer) Potential oduct i it 
Soil name and tte Equip 'Secliia 


I 
H 
Site Trees to plant 


[Slash pine@mouemomen} 80 slash pine. 
vere PLnCmmnmnn | 65 


7 | 
map symbol \bility{Erosion {| ment !mortal~ {| Important trees I 
[group {hazard | limita~| ity | { index 
H tion | H 
{ i ! ! | | | 
Lym Haven: H i i { { | H 
Ly: oe | 4w3 [Slight [Severe {Severe {Pond pinca-nean—- women} 60 {Slash pine, 
{ I ! H i | | lobloliy pine. 
! ' 1 ! { 
t 1 | ¥ t t I 
Osier: H i i ! H { t 
OS -ereraserararaceraran vommee| 3w3 [Slight [Severe [Severe [Slash pine—mw-noneme! 80 {Slash pine, 
i t | { tLoblolly pine——-——--{ 80 { loblolly pine, 
! H i { {Longleaf pine-~. t 68 | longleaf pine. 
| ! | { [Sweet g Uncen eeeecnnnnnnnn t 80 t 
| H ! | [Water Oak-wenscenmne! 80 
| ! ! | H i 
Pantego: I H t I { i H 
Pawnererereercrrescomneen! Jw9 {Slight [Severe [Severe [Loblolly pine—-men-! 98 {Loblolly pine, 
{ t t | [Slash pin@-eeemeeneee} 95 | slash pine, 
! | i H {Pond pine—-----a20= t 73 | sweetgum, 
H | I | [Baldcypress—-srenennme i, { American sycamore, 
| | | i [Water tuPelOmemmenen | one i water tupelo. 
! H { | [Water Oak enmnccsnnmme | ene 
i t ! { H H H 
Paxville: I ! | t H H ! 
Plemerareecowramenen| jw9 {Slight |Severe {Severe [Loblolly pingsmnen{ 96 {Loblolly pine, 
| | | | [Slash Pine-cesermmmna} 92 | slash pine, 
H H I t [Pond Ppine——--ecx—n—] 77 { American sycamore, 
H | I | [Water Oak-+-s0-..-=-<. a} 90 | water tupelo. 
I | { H [Water tupelOmemenee | - | 
| | (ise ala cease — 
t I t 
Persanti: | | { i H | | 
PEA, PeBwesmecmane! 2w8 {Slight INoderate| Moderate! Loblolly Pine—----{ 90 iLoblolly pine, 
| | i | [Shortleaf pines.csm./ 80 | slash pine, 
H I I i {Water 0ak——-----—-—— i 90 | sweetgum, 
{ | {Sweetgum nee —! 90 i yéllow-poplar. 
{ ! t t 
Pocalla: | I t H i i { 
POimananncnmnnrennaenen| 332 [Slight {Moderate|Moderate|Loblolly pine--~-----} 80 iLoblolly pine, 
{ H I [Slash pine-.--o-. roone| §— BO { slash pine, 
| | | | {Longleaf pupa 70 | longleaf pine. 
{ { ! 
Ponzer: | | t H { ! H 
PZimermeemannarcmeame| iw {Slight {Severe {Severe {Slash pine-----—~ oe} 70 {Slash pine, 
{ | ! H {PONG Pineanmercrnemonmnne} 60 | loblolly pine. 
| i | H [Water tUpelomaremmerme| mare i 
| ! H ! { BALA CYPreSS—anmernnenernee t— i 
{ | i | { | I 
Rains: | | ! | | ! H 
Ra-aramenearerarmrenmemme| 2W9 [Slight {Severe {Severe |Loblolly pine-~. i 94 {Loblolly pine, 
| t t | {Slash pine—---—--ee0/ 91 | slash pine, 
| i I | | Sweetgum-s—.—.-.-==. wen} 90 | sweetgum, 
! ! | H { i | American sycamore. 
{ i I H | { i 
Rimini: H H I H | H H 
RnB: wenee| 533 {Slight {Severe {Severe {Loblolly pines! 65 {Slash pine, 
i ! | | [Slash pin@—emeseenen| 65 ! longleaf pine, 
| | [Longleaf PLNCmeeemene| 55 H sand pine. 
t t t 
Rutlege: i ! I t ! ! I 
Ru —~{ 29 {Slight [Severe [Severe {Loblolly pine-oweawmne{ 86 {Loblolly pine, 
H i ! ! {Slash pine-—-----———-| 86 | slash pine, 
| | i | t water tupelo. 
1 t 
Smithboro: i H H { i 
Sm-aae commen} 2W8 [Slight |Moderate!Moderate}/Loblolly pine-~ | 86 {Loblolly pine, 
H H I [Slash pine@-e1--2s22= 1 85 {| slash pine, 
{ { | | {Sweet gum: ronnarnne} — 90) | American sycamore, 
! i | | I i | sweetgum, 
! { ! | | t | 
Summerton: | H | | H ! | 
SuA, SuB, a 301 a pe eee {Loblolly pine----——-! 80 creas pine, 
i | t { | 
! i ! | | 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 3.—-WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY—-Continued 


| Management concerns __| Potential productivity 
Soil name and {Suita-! | 


Equip+ {Seedling | 


85 
HLoblolly pine----me-{ 85 loblolly pine. 
70 


{Longleaf pine—-s--0= | 
' 


1 ! 


Ithis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 


| 
| { 
map symbol Ibility!Erosion | ment |mortal- | Important trees | Site | Trees to plant 
lgroup {hazard | limita-| ity | { index | 
H | tion | i I 
| | ! | | i { 
Tawcaw: H I i { H t ! 
Tc: 1 ! { | f H H t 
Tawcaw parteessee| Iw8 {Slight |Moderate{Moderate{ Loblolly PLNemenenene | 100 {Loblolly pine, 
| i I { {Sweet guM«onererererarererncen | 4100 | eastern cottonwood, 
H H i | Water CaK-w--aecrennee} 90 | American sycamore, 
i H | | WWater CUpPe]O-msmmmenne | atm | sweetgum, 
| H I H H H | water oak, 
! i ! { H i | cherrybark oak. 
! { | i t ! ! 
Chastain partee| 29 |Slight {Severe [Severe [Sweetgum—-----csmmm} 94 {Lebdlolly pine, 
i t I { [Water Cak-mesemumannne} 89 | American sycamore, 
| t { | |Eastern cottonwood—{ 90 | sweetgum, 
i ! ! | IGreen aShmewenaracnene | 88 | cherrybark oak. 
i H i | {Loblolly pine----—-{ 90 H 
| | H H [Water tupelOmmarararenane | sera i 
i t I t TWHE te OCakwremnennnncerenene | neem H 
I I | {Southern red Oak--+={ -== | 
{ | | H |Baldcypress--sssss—nmee | sono | 
I { t t H { | 
Varina: H t t f ! t | 
VaA, sara 301 pe {Slight [Slight {Slash pine—--=--<-- | {Slash pine, 
' ' 
t t 1 
i H t ! ! 
! : 1 
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Absence of an entry indicates that the 


MARION COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
TABLE 4,—-WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIAL 


[See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "very poor." 
soil was not rated] 
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IThis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the 


composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 


MARION COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TABLE 5.---ENGINEERING TEST DATA 


[Tests performed by the S.C. State Highway Department in cooperation with the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Public Roads, according to standard procedures of the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (AASHTO)] 


| i {Mechanical Analysis-1/ | I {| Classification _ 
{ South | { Percentage | { I | | 
{Carolina} | passing |Percen-{ | { | 
| Report | Depth | sieve~2/ | tage [Liquid [Plasticity] vy | W 
Soil name and location { No. | IL smaller| limit | index | AASHTO {Unified 
| i | No. 60{No. 200{ than | | : | 
| I 1 (0.25 [(0.074 | 0.005 | | | i 
| f In I | I | | I 
Cantey loam; | | | | | | | I | 
2.75 miles northeast of {1-26570 | 0-5 | 87 [| 64 | 42 | a | a/ | A-4(6) {ML 
Marion, 0.75 miles north of [1-26571 | 15-50 | 100 {| 91 | 75 {| 51 [ 19 1A~7=5(14) | MH 
intersection of woods road {1-26572 1 50-75 | 99 | 93 {| 76 | 55 { 20 tA=7-5(15) [| MH 
and S.C. Secondary Road 38; | ! i | l | | | I 
50 feet west of woods road. | | | | | 
t 
Duplin fine sandy loam; | ! ! I { { i | i 
3.0 miles northeast of {26579 | O7 | 6 | 4o {| 21 | VY} F | A~x4(1) | SM 
Marion, 150 feet west of S.C.{1~26580 | 7-14} 81 | 66 {| 53 | 37 | 14 ae6(8) = fs CL 
Highway 41-A. pee 50-62 72 55 4y | 40 15 eae) CL 
Fuquay sand; | i | | i { i | I 
1.0 mile southeast of Smith- [1-26567 {| 11-28 | 93 { 16 {| 7 {| vy} a/ 1 An2—4(0) | SM 
boro, 2,500 feet south of {1-26568 | 28-49 | 94 {| 38 {| 32 {| 30 ] 8 1A=4( 1) ! sc 
S.C. Highway 917, 300 feet [1-26569 | 49-80 | 88 | 43 | 39 [| 31 | 9 |A=4(2) [ sc 
west of dirt road. l | H | | | I t i 
I I | | { i i | | 
Persanti fine sandy loam; | ! H { | H | t | 
2.5 miles southwest of [1-26582 | 0-5 | 9h | 64 {| 33 | S$ Bf faye) | ML 
Marion, 0.5 mile southwest of]1-26583 | &23/ 100 {| 81 | 58 { 39 | 12 1ae6(9) 9 | ML 
intersection of S.C. Second [1-26584 | 36-62 | 98 | 84 {| 65 {| 48 {| 15 [A-7-5(12) | ML 
ary Roads 25 and 34, 200 feet| I H | { | I i l 
southeast of Road 25. | | | | | | 
Smithboro silt loam; | | | i | | H H l 
2.0 miles west of Marion, 400{1-26564 | o6 | 95 {| 77 | m | Yt BW  faence) | Me 
feet north of U.S. Highway 76/1=26565 | 17-31 | 100 | 87 {| 60 | 40 | 17 {A=7=6(11) | CL 
(Old River Terrace) eae | 62875 98 | vi5) | 52 40 | 7 poe) | CL 
Smithboro silt loam; I H H | H i I ; | i 
7.0 miles north of Marion, {1-26585 | 0-6 | 90 {| 7H | 4 f BYE 3f  JaeW(8) 7 ML 
3,400 feet west of inter= {126586 | 16-40 | 97 | 90 | 63 |{ 39 | te {a-6(9) =f ML 
section of S.C. Secondary {1-26587 | 40-56 | 96 | 87 {| 64 | 4e |] 16 [A=7-6(41) | ML 
Roads 502 and 242, 150 feet | | H | | ! | | I 
north of Road 242, | | | | H ! { | ! 
! | H | | H H | i 
Varina fine sandy loam; | t l | | | | | I 
1.7 miles southeast of {1-26576 | o8 | 91 | Yo f 13 $ Sf FY  faet(1) | sy 
Sellers, 200 feet west of  [I-26577 | 12-25 | 96 {| 63 [| 43 [| 32 | #11 1A+6(6) | cL 
S.C. Secondary Road 263. 11-26578 | 4ae6u | 95 | 64 | 4B f 45 | 12 [Ae7-5(4) f ML 


WVMechanical analysis according to AASHTO Designation: T 88-57 (1). Results by this procedure may differ 
somewhat from results obtained by the soils survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the 
AASHTO procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the hydrometer method, and the various grain-size fractions 
are calculated on the basis of all the material, including that coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. In 
the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method, and the material coarser 
than 2 millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical analysis 
data used in this table are not suitable for naming textural classes for solls. 


2/400 percent of all samples passed sieve No. 10 (2.0 mm). 
3/Based on AASHTO Designation M145-49(1). 
4/Based on the Unified Soil Classification System (2). 


2/Nonplastic. 
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MARION COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TABLE 6.--ESTIMATED ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS--Continued 


Soll name and 
map symbol { 


Duplin: 
DuA 


Eunola: 


BAe 


Foreston: 
Fo 


Fuquay : 
FuB, FUC-+-.- 


Goldsboro: 
GOA. 


race nierapaiereeinetea 


Hiwassee: 


HWApmaaneeecenanesenennnnnense 


Johnston: 


IN scence teenie 


Kenansville: 
K1Bewann-nrennrerecartncrtenine 


Lakeland: 
Le Bemennnneree rer emcee renee 


Leon: 


LG rmere cave nenennnennrananncarire 


Lumbee ; 
Lm 


I 
{ Depth 


B 


0-7 
7-80 


0-9 
925 


25-50 
50-75 

0-15 
15=44 
44-72 


0=28 
28=49 


4g~80 


Ow12 
12-75 


0-6 
6-66 
6680 


0-35 
35+70 


0-25 
25-38 
38-75 


0-28 
28-80 


0-22 
22-34 
34-60 


0-7 
1-37 


3772 


! | 
| USDA texture | 
i { Unified 
| 
' 


! 

t 

i t 

[Fine sandy loam {SM, ML, 
| | SM-SC 
{Sandy clay, clay{CL 
| loam, clay. 
| 
t 


{Loamy sand. -..--{SM, SP-SM 
[Sandy clay loam |SM, SC, 

! ' ML, CL 
{Sandy Loam——+---{ SM 

ae loamy as ay SP-SM 


{ | 

{Loamy sand-~—-—{ SM 

{Sandy loam, fine!SM 

| sandy loam { 

lLoamy fine sand, |SP=SM, SM 
loamy sand, 
fine sand. 


|Sand-— -~-----1{SP-SM, SM 

{Sandy loam, 1M, SC, 

| sandy clay loam} SM-SC 

[Sandy clay loam, 1S, CL 

sandy clay 
t 

L 

{Sandy clay loam, tees Sc, 

| sandy loam. 

i ! 

H H 

{Fine sandy loam ISM, SM-SC 

[Clay, clay loam |[ML, CL 


[Sandy clay loam, ISM, SM4SC, 


{ sandy loam | Sc, ML, 


{Fine sandy loam |SM, SMSC 
|Sand, fine sand,{SM, SP+SM 
| loamy sand. 


Sandy loam 
Sand, loamy sand {SP«SM, SM 
! 


Sand cacacmrerere | SPaSM 
Sand, fine sand ae SP~SM 


| 
i {SP, SP=SM 


!Sand, loamy sand]SM, SP-SM | 


Raa fine sand ISP, SP-=SM 
I 

| | 

{Sandy loam-- --- -+SM 

[Sandy clay loam,}]SC, SM-SC 

| sandy loam. 

|Sand, loamy sand]SP, SM, 

en ee 


ee 


| AASHTO 


[An2, 
1A~2, 
i 

[Am2, 
1 A-6 


i 
{Loamy fine sand ie SMSC, ia 


I And, 


| CL~ML, cL} wb 


t 

[A=2, 
| As6, 
[A-2, 
| A~6 


CL, CL=ML{ 


AT 


And 
Ax3 


A=} 


Aw3 
Any 


Anal, 


Anl 


Am3, 


f Percentage passing 
H Sieve number-e— 
! 
t 


8-100 | 60-70 130-40 


4 io {| 4o | 200 
| i t 
H I t 
H 100 100 167-98 pee 
t t 
H 100 98-100! orm pie 
t 1 
H H i 
| I H 
| 100 {98=100}50—80 | 10-25 
i 
{100 19 
100 98100 | 5075 | 530 
! | 
100 100 {60-100! 15+30 
100 100 170=100| 18~35 
{ 
100 100 [50-98 | 6-25 


| 
! | 
t i 
t ! 

| 
95-1001 90-100{50-95 { 5-20 
95~ 100 90~100| 60-96 {30-45 
50 ~100| 90100] 60-80 130"55 

t 

| | 


90-1001 85-100{50-95 | 15-45 
98-1001 95=100 60-95 ae 


| 
| I 


100 {95-100175-95 {30-50 
100 | 100 [90=100! 60-80 
95-100 90=100 | 75~90 130-70 
t if 
{ i 
I i 
| i 
100 {60-80 }30-50 
100 | 100 {5 50-75 5-30 
1 
400 $95=100{50=70 | 10+20 
400 195=100{50-65 [20-35 
100 ca aa 5=20 
| H 
I H 
90-100 90-1001 60-100] 5m 12 
pe ala j-12 
Pee 
400 {| 100 {80-100} 2-12 
100 | 100 {80-100} 520 
100 { 100 }80-100! 2-12 
eles | 
400 |85~100]65-90 | 15-45 
100 190~100165~-95 | 30-49 


90-~ 100 | 85-1001 65-80 | 4.25 


t 
! 
| 
' 
i 
t 
H 
! 
H 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
H | 
ue 
| H 
i H 
| I 
H | 
| H 
H | 
! too | 
H | 
! H 
| | 
iva 
H ! 
i { 
H I 
! H 
t 
| 
19 
| 
| 
i 
i 
! 
i 
H 
H 
{ 
| 
! | i 


20035 


| 


= 
wo 
t 
w 
wn 
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TABLE 6.—-ESTIMATED ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS--Continued 


mber—— 


ieve 


Soil name and 


map symbol 
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MARION COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TABLE 6.-—-ESTIMATED ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS-~Continued 


| { Classification } Percentage passing ! { Plas~ 
Soil name and | Depth | USDA texture | | sieve number-- {Liquid | ticity 
map symbol | | Unified | aasHTo | 4 | 10 | 4O | 200 | limit i index 

| in | | | t ! I I { Pet | 

Smithboro: H | | { { | H { | 

Slteeerenennerecseewanee!| Oa {Silt loam-------- IML, CL, [| Ae4 1100 | 100 {[85+100]51-80 | <35 | NP-10 
| | 1 cLML | ! I H { H 
| 6.75 |Clay, clay loam,{CL, ML, |A=6, A»? { 100 | 100 {95-100170-95 {| 34-60 | 11-30 
| | silty clay, | cH, MH | H { H I ! 
| | oe clay H | ! | H i H H 
i 1 1 i t I I H H { i 
| H { ! | H { t i t 

Summerton: : { | | I { { i | 
SuA, Sub, aes 0-7 [Fine sandy loam 1M, ‘SUS a2, Am4 100 eat ail 125-60 | <35 NP--7 
t { ML, CLeML i I t 
| 7-80 {Sandy clay, clay!CL, ML HAe6, Ae7, | 100 [98-100}90-100155-80 | 30-50 | 823 
H | loam, clay. | | An | { ! { | { 
H I | t | | H | { | 
Taw Caw: { | ! | | | { H { | 
Tc: ! i i | I { | H { | | 
Tawoaw parton! O=7 [Silt loam, silty|CL, CH, [A-4, A-6, | 100 1 100 185+100]75-95 | 28-50 {| 8-24 
i | clay loam, clay! ML, MH | A+7 | { i | t | 
| | loam, silty H { | { i i { 
| olay. | | 
! 750 {Silty clay loam, (CL, CH, [A+6, Ae? | 100 | 100 |90-100]51-98 | 30-60 | 11-30 
| ! silty clay, ML, MH} i i | t I | 
| | olay, clay loam| | f { ! | t 
| 50456 [Silty clay loam, {SC, SM-SC,{A-4, A-6, | 100 | 100 [90=100/40-90 | 22-45 | 520 
| | sandy clay | CLaML, CL] A-7 { | I | | { 
loam, loam. | | | | | 
t t t | t t 
Chastain part——-| O-6 {[Clay, silty IML, CL, {A-6, A-7 {| 100 | 100 |90-100}75=98 | 35-75 1 12040 
| | clay, silty | MH, CH | | ! t | 
! ! clay loam, | I t | ! H H | 
' ! olay loam, I | i ! i H t H 
| | loam. | i H I ! t t 
| Ga45 [Silty clay loam,{CL, CH, [A=6, A-7 { 100 | 100 195-100} 85498 | 35-75 | 12-40 
! ! silty clay, 1 ML, | i t H H { t 
; 1 clay, clay loam! { ! { H H H H 
1 45=51 {Clay loam, {cL lan, Aw7, | 100 | 100 [90-100{51-90 | 22-45 | 5-20 
| ! sandy clay 1 ML 1 And { I | I { { 
| | loam, loam. | { t H { { ! { 
| | | i I i H H ! t 
Varina: i { ! H H H H H { 

Val, VaBavrcrrsrcrereee| Qni2 [Fine sandy loam |SM, SM=SC [A-2, A=4 1 951001 921001 75-94 115049 | <25 | NP-7 
1 12625 }Sandy clay, clay!{SC, CL,  [An4, A-6, [95-1 100|92+100}80=98 $36~65 | 28-47 | 8-20 
| ! loam, clay. 1 SM, ML) { AH7 ! I i { 
| 25=80 {Sandy clay, clay|SC, CL, {AsU, An6, |95-100|92-100} 60-95 136-65 | 2847 | 820 
| loam, clay. ' ML, SM | Ax? { { { | 


IThis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 


isk of corrosio 


Uncoated 
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The erosion tolerance factor (T) is for the entire 
swell 


SOIL SURVEY 
Absence of an entry indicates that data were not estimated] 


Soil 
bility {capacity [reaction |potential 


{Available} 
water 


TABLE 7.--ESTIMATED PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 
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{Depth} 


means less than and > means more than. 
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MARION COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
TABLE 7.--ESTIMATED PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES~~-Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7,--ESTIMATED PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES--~Continued 
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See mapping unit description for the 


pping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. 
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composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 


MARION COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TABLE 8.=—-SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


{The definitions of "flooding" and "water table" in the Glossary explain the terms "brief," "apparent," and 
"perched." The symbol < means less than; > means greater than. Absence of an entry indicates that the 
soil was not rated] 


{ | ood. h water tab 
Soil name and Hydrologic] | t | 
Map symbol { group | Frequency | Duration | Months | Depth {| Kind | Months 

I | | { I FE | | 

Blanton: | | | { i | { 

BaF eannecnstnnnnnssnranonnane | A | NOrGmaneconennnonnnasonenace | bcs [nae i >6.0 i be oes 
! | | | ! I | 

Borrow pits: | { | { H { | 

Bp. | | ! { i I { 
I | { | i | i 

Brogdon: | | | { { | { 

Br hamemnnnecenenenecmree | BB | NOM G-annase-ennrananeneracane | _ [see $6.0 fee fae 
! | | { t ! H 

Byars: | | | | | H | 

By | D {COMMON +-orenneerenmnnee | LONGtesnreenemeen| DeceMar 021.0 Leen | Nov-Apr 
{ | i | 

Cahaba: | i ! { ! i { 

Cal | B {None- nansisiwainae'| oo i, { >6.0 [mae a, 
| | ! { | H | 

Cantey | | I | | I | 

Cn nnanneeananwenae | D die area | Long=~ Nov-Apr | 0=4.0 Heated | Nov-Apr 
! 

Centenary: | H { | ! i | 

C Enea nnnenectnannnentnintnene B NOG o-e-a-oranenenevocaane — ~— 2.03.5 jeeeerent | Nov-Mar 

Coxville: | t t { | ! | 

CX-onnere. | D [ RAP Geen ereceen ners | — — | Q~{.0 [Apparent | Nov-Apr 
| | ! i t { | 

Dothan: { i | | i i 1 

DaA, DaBerenmerononaeine | B  eacatanaaecaaaae — | — | 3. 504.0 [nes | JaneApr 
i 

Dunbar | H H | ! I | 

Dn cecreennnsnannen | D pNerararn a, | a seen | 1.0-2.5 aaa | Nov-May 
! 
1 

Duplin: | i | H i I | 

DuAwo-o~ — | Cc | NOM Geceeea are nenneee | — | —_ 2.0=3.5 [Spee Dec-Apr 

t 

Eunola | | I ! { | | 

EuA—-+ nonecanene | Cc {None nanermarenere | nee —_ | 1.5=2.5 pepe Nov~Mar 
! | | 

Foreston: | I | | { | | 

Fo ears | c Pansat | pe | paren | 2.53.5 pre | DeeeApr 

Fuquay : i i { i | ! | 

FUB, FUCmeecoeonsemne| B ea ~— | — | 3.5—4.0 oe | Jan-Mar 
| 

Goldsboro: i | { | | | | 

GOia—aanmnennemee| B {None asrareranace | — [mee | 2.5=3.5 ase Dee-Mar 
| I H | | 

Hiwassee: | | | ! | | I 

HW Awa | B | None ! —_ — 1 >6.0 — —! 
| i ! H { | i 

Johnston: | | ! | | | { 

INmammcncennrenereneerae| B/D [Frequentee-emee= {Very long: {| NoveJuly | +1-1.0 [Apparent | Nov-June 
| I ! ! | | I 

Kenansville: | ! H I | t i 

KnB. H A | NOC -orasecmranmennconeonenmne { sine | we | >6.0 cates | tani: 
| I H | | | | 

Lakeland: i | | I i ! i 

La Bemrecoemnannrnnnnnnsannnnne | A | NOM @-manennnnennannnncantnane | pavery | mee, H >6.0 | anemone l penery 
i | ! | l | ! 

Leon: | | I | { | { 

L@-enaerennrennnrenermavenee| = A/D [None { poy | pon 0=1.0 tbperen? Nov-Apr 
i I H 

Lumbee: H { | i ! | ! 

pene ee D sea sinew ere 0-1.0 ames | NoveApr 

Lynchburg: | | | | { | l 

Ln | B/D has | a | — | 0.501.5 [sbpetsie Nov-Apr 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 8,—<«SOIL AND WATER FEATURES~~Continued 


! Flooding Hi fa water table 
Soil name and | Hydrologic{ ! | | i 


map symbol { group | Frequency {Duration { Months | Depth {| Kind { Months 
t 
! I ! | ! Et | I 
Lynn Haven: | t | { I l | 
Ly meecranracrememaee | B/D | eae — — 0-1.0 {Apparent H Nov-Apr 
| i { ! { i 
Osier: I | | | { H | 
OS --eenennenenamnmee} B/D ae [BEL €f —emnnnnnne | Dec-Apr | O10 eer | NoveApr 
i | t 
Pantego: | | | { ! i | 
Pe nmecensnsrennnasmseemannunes | D eer — | — | 0=1.0 a | NoveApr 
| I { 
Paxville: i i t I { t | 
PD merncesananerararavenmeanme | D eee! — — t O~1.0 Sea NoveApr 
! ! 
Persanti: i I i | I I | 
PEA, PCB rannerennen | c eyo ore | —— |! —_ | 2.0-3.5 eee | Dec-Apr 
' 
I ! | 
Pocalla: | | ! ! i ! { 
POA eneracararanantracacacacane | A [ NON C-asernrerarannnercenmnine | eae Hl moe { >6.0 | an | anne 
! | ! | | | | 
Ponzer: I I i i | i i 
PZprasarcarereranennancnanuaen | D eons ied Long | NoveJun { +1-1.0 pie | NoveJuly 
| t t H 
Rains: | I i H ! { i 
Ra-ennrnerererermraneene | B/D | Rare -aaeaecea-nn nn 7) ~ | ~— | 0-1.0 {Apparent l NoveApr 
' 
1 I t t t 
Rimini: H | { t t | | 
RrtBemacecacarnvanrorscncncare | A [NON G-manennrerenrnanerrarore f — { o— {  >6.0 [wee { o— 
! { I i i | ! 
Rutlege: | t i { { i ! 
Rulscneencrreeeennmne} B/D ca ae aa ee re DeowMay |} O-1.0 pera | Dec-May 
{ I t H 
Smithboro: | | H t ! ! H 
Sttpa-a-asecenaceeaenaneeanannen | D oars! —_ H — 0=1.0 {Apparent Dec=Mar 
| 3 t 1 
Summerton: | } i i | } t 
SuA, SuB, SuC—-=—-/{ B oe re —o i ee 1 >6.0 1 _ | — 
1 
t t i t i 
Taweaw: | i | H | H | 
Tc: ! | H | | | { i 
Tawoaw part---—| Cc een eee oe Deo-Apr | 1,502.5 peparens | NoveApr 
| | t i 
Chastain part—.| D [Frequent-—----eeme |Very longa---e-{ DecsApr | 0-1.0 [Apparent { Nov-May 
! t t { t i 
Varina: | | | | | { I 
Val, VaBereernennanenn | c [NOT e-manesararaeerenerasacaen | — [mee { 2,545.0 [Perched [| Dec~Apr 


IThis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of scil. See mapping unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 


MARION COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


["Shrinkeswell," and other terms that deseribe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
See text for definitions of "slight," "moderate," and "severe", Absence of an entry indicates that 
the soil was not rated] 


I | Dwellings } Small | 
Soil name and { Shallow | without | commercial { Local roads 
map symbol | excavations | basements | buildings i and streets 
' iy 
{ I t t 
Blanton: i i H H 
BaB |Severe: [SL git rscrananarerenerennenmee | SLI ght ncemmensmasnmmen | SLIght . 
| cutbanks cave. | \ { 
i I ! | 
Borrow pits: | H t t 
Bp. | I I ! 
| i | | 
} I ! I 
Brogdon: | { { ! 
BY A-s-e-n-eresncnarararectenranne | \ SLL gNt ~-mnerenene rece narerermne { SLUT ~rarerarorererarorecmnmnneen [SLU gNt -wrererenencerasesmrnnnntntiot | Slight. 
H ! ! 
Byars: i ! 
By coacteearerevoreceravere | SEVEPE |Severe: |Severe: {Severe: 
{| wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
| floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, 
| too clayey. | low strength. | low strength. | low strength. 
' t | ! 
1 t 
Cahaba; | H \ | 
CaA-mssssnsesennentntntnennsns SL ght anna enenene | SLi git —ananeernctrareensere 1S) ght-n-saenennennne [Slight . 
1 
t | 
Cantey: ! i ! ! 
Ciinmnronnarerentereranmmmes | SEVEPE! |Severe: |Severe: |Severe: 
| wetness, ! wetness, {| wetness, | wetness, 
| floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, 
too clayey. | low strength. | low strength. | low strength. 
t | { 
t 
Centenary: ! ! I { 
Ct arererarerenonanannnareenceranme | Severe? {Moderate: {Moderate: {Slight. 
| cutbanks cave. | wetness. | wetness. H 
| ! | 
Coxville: i | Hl { 
CX rmerrecerarenarareeroranemnae | S@VErE : {Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
| wetness. | wetness, { wetness, { wetness, 
| | floods. | floods. | low strength. 
! 1 ! 
t i t t 
Dothan: | | | 
DaA cenrarnrararermrarmee |MOderate: {S11 gt menennerenarerernranerarere | S11. ght nmaecanecanssantransranane |S1i ght . 
{| wetness. I I ! 
! ! 
t t 
De Beennronarernenrncarene \Moderate: | SLi git +-nseraararanare-ncaaonme | Moderate: | Slight. 
| wetness. i | slope. i 
t { t 1 
Dunbar: { H H Hl 
Dil rerererannnnanannonoronnnmee | SAVErE! [ Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
| wetness. | wetness, | wetness. { wetness, 
I i | ! low strength. 
I ! I { 
Duplin: ! ! { t 
DU Ama-a-nsaorerererecaearananere {Moderate ! {Moderate: {Moderate: {Severe: 
| too clayey, {shrink-swell. | wetness, | low strength. 
i wetness, { shrink-swell, t 
t i l 
Eunola: H ! H t 
Eu Arererocasanmnurarararanseacanne | SEVEre? (Moderate: |Moderate: {Slight. 
wetness. H wetness. {| wetness. ! 
I { ! 
Foreston: H ! | l 
FO vernererenanerarererarasmeomee | Moderate! 131i phit -aresearssounmenmanenmen | Moderate: {Slight. 
| wetness, | | wetness. H 
| cutbanks cave, ! i 
| { ! t 
Fuquay: | t I 
F'UBperererarececananerarenareronoea |S] lit macerananesaranncarneracace | SLi gH bsemaresarentcaneranssaucars |S] 5 glit meeatcermnerannenanaeemee | Slight, 
! 
! { { 
FuCmera-orerermanermarmarrenn | Moderate: |Moderate: Severe: |Moderate: 
| slope, | slope. | slope. {| slope. 
H H 


! 
if 
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TABLE 9.---BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 


cutbanks cave. 


Leon: 
Le menrnenenenentranenneacanmennnne | SEVERE! 


| 
Soil name and | Shallow 
map symbol { excavations 
t 
{ 
Goldsboro: I 
GO Arona rarentanarerarerearmene | Moderate: 
{ wetness, 
1 
i 
Hiwassee: { 
Hy A-neonocennnernsarorarecasmee | SOVErE! 
{ too clayey. 
i) 
! 
Johnston: { 
IN scnonaranaranenareracararaneme | SEVENE! 
| floods, 
! wetness. 
| 
Kenansville: { 
K 1B mennnenenennnnnerarenennnanee | Severe! 
i gutbanks cave. 
{ 
Lakeland: i 
Lal Bemenenenen nee a nenreneene | Severe: 
H 
' 
t 
' 
t 
! 


cutbacks cave, 


POA sseansnnnnssasasanarsrananeee | SLi ght senerennsesenenenereransronene 


! 
t 
{ wetness. 
t 
Lumbee: t 
Lt nn-sennnne-osacnronmnmnacmrananma | SEVEFE! 
{| wetness. 
{ 
H 
Lynchburg: H 
Lilnwanenenesanannnanirararanannnare | SEVERE! 
| wetness. 
t 
t 
Lynn Haven: { 
LY -erenananaronentrarangranararemee | SOVENE | 
| autbanks cave, 
wetness, 
Osier: { 
OS sneseeece-erereneceremenreene | SEVEre! 
| wetness, 
| floods, 
i cutbanks cave. 
C 
Pantego: H 
Pa re-eeaenrscerarenennsenenmme | SeVEre 
| wetness. 
Paxville: H 
PD nmannconnnesararentntrarararanene | SEVErE ! 
| wetness, 
i 
H 
Persanti: | 
PEA, PEBwnnereewnneome | Severe: 
{ wetness, 
| too clayey. 
Pocalla: I 
| 
t 
Ponzer: ! 
PZncerernrnrarannranarananemrneace | SAVOPE! 
| wetness, 
floods, 


excess humus. 


| 
| 


{ Dwellings 
i without 
| basements 


low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, 
excess humus. 


Small 


I comercial 
4 
1 


buildings 


low strength. 


wetness, 
floods, 
excess humus. 


! 

t 

| 

[SLI gnt on arerarennnanacnronrmee {Moderate : 

‘ | wetness. 

i I 

H | 

!Moderate: (Moderate: 

| shrink-swell, | shrink+swell. 

i) { 

{Severe: |Severe: 

| floods, | floods, 

{ wetness. | wetness. 
t 

| SLi ght weeenseceanennensen | SLE ght mertnanneennnnencnnennre 

t ! 

! ' 

t \ 

! H 

VSL ght mesenemnecearenennanene | SLi ght menranennereneenerenenne 

| 

| | 

| 

{Severe: {Severe: 

| wetness, | wetness. 

t t 

! ' 

' t 

{ H 

{Severe: {Severe: 

| wetness, { wetness, 

| floods. t floods. 

{ i 

i { 

|Severe: |Severe: 

wetness, i wetness, 
1 

| | 

|Severe: Severe: 

| wetness. | wetness. 

! t 

t if 

i t 

| Severe: | Severe: 

| wetness, { wetness, 

! floods. | floods. 

H ! 

f ' 

t t 

H H 

Severe: iSevere: 

| wetness, | wetness, 

| floods | floods. 

i t 

{ t 

}Severe: {Severe: 

| wetness, | wetness, 

| floods. ! floods. 

| H 

i i 

iModerate: tModerate: 

{| wetness, | wetness, 

| shrink-swell, | shrinkeswell, 

t 

! | 

! 1 

| t 

1 ! 

{ if 

! i 

1 ! 

t t 

| i 

1 ' 

t t 

' ' 

t if 

iT ' 

t t 

! ! 


f 
t 
I Local roads 
H 


and streets 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
floods, 
wetness. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


vere: 
ow strength. 


reo 


MARION COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TABLE 9.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT+~Continued 


too clayey. 


low strength. 


low strength. 


! ' Dwellings Smal ' 
Soil name and t Shallow } without i commercial i Local roads 
map symbol | excavations H basements t buildings t and streets 
! ' 
—— ! 
Rains: H ! H { 
Redenansennscnrenanereconmarmnene | SEVEPE! Severe: { Severe: { Severe: 
{ wetness. | wetness, { wetness, | wetness. 
{ | floods. | floods. { 
1 ! 1 
‘ t { { 
Rimini: | 
Ri1B—-rorecerarenececesmarane | Severe! S14 gltt mevwseserarnvaverecarenecene | SLI ght masssecerenemercnsmanen {SLi ght . 
| cutbanks cave. i H ! 
' 1 1 
t u 1 
Rutlege: ! t H i 
Rupmreccmnesarannnnonrarorane | Severe: {Severe: Severe: {Severe: 
| Floods, ! floods, i floods, { floods, 
| wetness, | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
| cutbanks cave. I H H 
! I 
t t t 
Smithboro: } { t { 
Sitl---ore-e-seemsaroreracacoraenenne | SEVERE | {Severe: | Severe: Severe: 
| wetness, | wetness, | wetness, {| wetness, 
| too clayey. i low strength. | low strength. | low strength. 
! 1 t ! 
t t { { 
Summerton: i I i | 
SUA nrane-anenautntranevaveranme | Moderate! {Moderate: {Moderate: {Moderates 
| too clayey. | low strength. | low strength. | low strength. 
! t ! 
t t I t 
SUB mare---esecenenennmeeoe |MOderate: {Moderate: {Moderate: (Moderate: 
| too clayey. | low strength. 1 slope, | low strength. 
{ | { low strength. i 
i t ! 
t | { i 
SUC manmnerararamonmanane {Moderate : |Moderate: {Severe: {Moderate: 
| too clayey, | low strength. | Slope. | low strength, 
| slope. | ! {| slope. 
' t ' ! 
! { iy t 
Taw aawt ! H i i 
Te: 1 l ! t | 
TawCawW Part meneremee | Severe? {Severe: {Severe |Severe: 
| floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, 
| wetness, | low strength. | wetness. { low strength. 
too clayey. t ! H 
H i 
t t 
Chastain part-----|Severe: [Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
| floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, 
| wetness, | wetness, | wetness, { wetness, 
{ H ! H 
| H I H 
| H 


Varina: 


85 


Va nnnnermernnnenee |S] ght wnnrewannnnnnn| Si ght -wwenennitanne SLight emnmeannnanenn | SLight 
! 


t t 
Va Bennraneracennetneranrsonnearane | SLL ENE nsnanesennnnrnrenaeraonae | SLI CHE naeanerananerantrarovaramme | Moderate: (Slight. 


| slope. { 


} t H 


lThis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 10,.-+SANITARY FACILITIES 


("Peres slowly" and other terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
See text for definitions of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that 


the soil was not rated] 


Septic tank 


| 
Soil name and {absorption 
map symbol | fields 

1 
| 

Blanton: ! 

Ba Bemernennseemeemensenne| SL] ghtbaeeeen aoe 
j 
t 
| 
| 

Borrow pits: | 

Bp. | 
t 

Brogdon: H 

BP Reemerennmeenemnnn | SLi ght enenrnnne 
' 
{ 

Byars: i 

By a -ncoesceee see: |Severe: 
| wetness, 
| floods. 
{ 

Cahaba: | 


Ce Renenenrsecenesmrerecerncesanees | SL Bb meneencesacee-ee 


Cantey: 
Cii-meareranroreneserennnarnnemre | SEVEPE t 
| wetness, 
| floods, 
| peres slowly. 
| 
Centenary: t 
Ch mnrenonenanesennuornranonrmnee | SEVEFE | 
| wetness, 
l seepage. 
I 
{ 
Coxville: t 
CX smrnenenrarermararacanmnnen renee | SEVEPE t 
| wetness, 
{ peres slowly. 
Dothan: 


Da A -crennrarernrannnrarmmnmme | Moderate: 
| peres slowly. 


DH Bewerecereraenaceraeennmern {Moderate : 
| percs slowly. 


1 
| 


Dunbar: 
Dit monssarerecerenrererenerororere | SeVErE ! 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
Duplin: | 
DuA+-~ vmee| SeVErE: 
| wetness, 
! percs slowly. 
t 
Eunola: | 
E Uf rorerarerentracsnaracaneacerare | SEVErE : 
{ wetness. 
! 
I 
Foreston: ! 
FO wrerore |Severe: 
wetness, 
1 
| 


] { Trench | Area ] 
| Sewage lagoon | sanitary | sanitary | Daily cover 
I areas ! landfill | landfill | for landfill 
I ! ! 
H ! ! 
Severe: ise evere: [SLi ght—---+-ewees| Poor 
seepage. | too sandy. | | too sandy, 
| t | seepage. 
| | | 
t t | 
{ ! t 
i t i 
| | i 
Severe: {Moderate: |Moderate: Good. 
seepage. seepage. | seepage. 
H | I 
Slight ~+.-+—+-»--| Severe: [Severe: !Poor: 
| wetness, | wetness, | wetness. 
| floods. | floods Hl 
| | I 
i H { 
Severe: |Severe: |Severe: |Good. 
seepage. | seepage. | seepage. | 
| t i 
SLI GN —e-orenererarerarne | SEVErE! {Severe: [Poor: 
| wetness, { wetness, | wetness, 
| floods, | floods. | too clayey. 
| too clayey. | | 
| i ! 
{ | i 
Severe: |Severe: {Severe: [Poor: 
seepage, | seepage, | wetness, | too sandy, 
wetness. | wetness, | seepage. | seepage. 
| too sandy. H ! 
{ i i 
{ t i 
SLIGHT —--nnoeoe | Severe? Severe: [Poor: 
wetness. | wetness. | wetness, 
I H 
| 


Slight ms---es-s-ee-| Slight Pia ee ees 
! 
! 


Moderate: [SLL gin maaan nenerone | SLL gE meenenanerenarenene {GOO . 
slope. | | | 

i ! ! 

| ! H 
Slight rororevaree | SEVErE! |Severe: Fair: 

i wetness. | wetness. too clayey. 

{ 

| t t 

i t i 
SLI ght +--+ | Severe: |Severe; [Fair: 

wetness. | wetness. too clayey. 

t 

| ! i 

| | i 
Severe: {Severe {Severe {Good 
wetness. | wetness, | wetness, | 

| seepage. | seepage. ! 

H i I 

| I H 
Severe: |Severe: |Severe: [Good 
wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | 
seepage. | seepage. seepage. | 

t 


{ Septic tank | { Trench { Area | 
Soil name and | absorption | Sewage lagoon | sanitary ! sanitary | Daily cover 
map symbol ! fields H areas landfill t landfill | for landfill 
! i { { | 
Fuquay : | H | { ! 
FUB-naresarenecaereranncannvenmee | Moderate: {Moderate: [SLI gHt -menenenentnnmanere | SLA Zt -anennarnannmanann | GOOd. 
{ peres slowly. [| slope, i { | 
| | seepage. ! i } 
FUCsrranareranannornrerenanmne Moderate: {Severe: [SLI QHt--ommammen|Moderate: Good. 
| peres slowly, | slope, H | slope. t 
[ slope. I | ! t 
| | H H H 
Goldsboro: H t i { { 
GOA mnnnntmnnmarararsranannnnne | SOVErE! |Moderate: {Severe: |Severe: {Good. 
I wetness. | seepage. fe wetness. | wetness. { 
t I { 
Hiwassee: H { H | H 
HWA e-n-nsa-nernnerronmmene |Moderate: |Maderate: {Severe: [SLi ghtmorcronansmrereense | POOH 
peres slowly. seepage. too clayey. | too clayey. 
t t t 
Johnston: { H | { i 
Now saresararnerarcrmnnsmmmen | Severe! Severe: {Severe: {Severe: lPoor: 
| floods, {| floods, | floods, { floods, { wetness. 
| wetness. | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, t 
i H Seepage. I seepage. seepage. 
{ t t 
Kenansville: H | H | | 
K Bama nnneose, [SLi ght mecmmenrenennee | SAVEPE! {Severe: {Severe fae 
seepage. | seepage. seepage. | too sandy. 
t t 
Lakeland: { | | ! | 
La Beneeenaserenncaransnarmaneaeare | S15 Zt lemenwaenreenmnen | Severe? |Severe: \Severe: lPoor: 
! { Seepage. | seepage, { seepage. | too sandy, 
too sandy | seepage. 
I ! 
Leon: { H ! { t 
L@ sa reterererenenarenenmrenmanmene | SEVEPE! {Severe: | Severe: [Severe: {Poor: 
| wetness. {| Seepage, { seepage, | seepage, | seepage, 
| | wetness. | wetness, | | too sandy, 
| | | too sandy. H ! wetness. 
I i ! i I 
Lumbee: H { | i H 
Lith-s-+-erecanaemeraraererunanmene | SEVErE | {Severe: { Severe: {Severe: {Poor: 
i wetness. | wetness. | wetness. wetness. t wetness. 
4 | £ 
Lynehburg: { | { | H 
Lilorenerncsnnarananenananenmanne | SAVEPE ? {Moderate: | Severe: {Severe: |Good. 
} wetness. t seepage. | wetness. | wetness. 
1 
Lynn Haven: | ! | ! t 
LY arena nenenteartnenansronearenene | SOVELPE! {Severe |Severe: |Severe: [Poor: 
| wetness. | seepage, | seepage, | Seepage, | too sandy, 
! | wetness. { wetness, { wetness. | wetness. 
| | too sandy. i { 
| | H } l 
Osier: { { | | i 
OS tererenenerenaseranenmarmee | Severe! |Severe: { Severe: |Severe: [Poor: 
| wetness, | wetness, { wetness, { wetness, | wetness. 
i floods. | floods, | floods, | floods, | 
seepage. seepage. seepage. | 
t 
Pantego: | | | H | 
Pa -areencermrerernrermrermrmmmenn | SOVETE! {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Poor: 
| wetness. i wetness. | wetness. | wetness. wetness. 
r t 
Paxville: { { | | ! 
PD mnnrnncorormnrensracannnanne | SQVErE ! |Severe: |Severe: }Severe: {Poor: 
wetness. wetness, wetness. wetness. wetness. 
£ 
Persanti: | | i ! 
PeA, PeB { Severe: [Slight messareamme | Severe! {Severe: {Poor: 
| wetness, | | wetness, | wetness. | too clayey. 
} peres slowly. | { too clayey. { { 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Septic tank 


map symbol fields 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 10.+-SANITARY FACILITIES~-Continued 


! 
{ 

Soil name and | absorption 
! 


t 
Pocalla: | 


POAraranmraranornrncamararararmane | S11 Zt nrmererererararanme | SEVEFE? 
! 


' 
t 
Ponzer ; | 
P Zee-enaroraneansrararareronnmmema | SAVEFE! 
| wetness, 
| floods. 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 


Rains: 
Redan-anncnnaranannnnreomnnnnrararme | SEVEPE! 
| wetness. 


Rimini : 


Rit Bons-nse-onssacneesanmsasoemnn} SLI ght | enearererarormnen | Severe: 


Rutlege: 
R Um nerannneennrannnenanarararane | SEVERE 
| floods, 
| wetness. 
{ 
H 
Smithboro: { 
Siiperecerenenenirararararararacarace | SEVErE ! 
| wetness, 
peres slowly. 
Summerton: | 


SU A mmararene-e-emnmeemee | Severe! 


| peres slowly. 


SUBsrerennemeenenennnmnrerene | SEVERE! 
! peres slowly. 


1 
! 
H 
SUC renmracacaracsrtrannnmene | SOVErE! 

{ percs slowly. 
\ 

' 

t 

| 


Taw caw: 
TC: 
TAWCAW Partussmmeme | Severe! 
floods, 
wetness, 


peres slowly. 


I 
| 
H 
| 
Chastain part-----| Severe: 

| floods, 

| wetness, 

| peres slowly. 

t 
Varina: H 
Vat Assen nemeacarmemamee | Moderate: 

| peres slowly. 


t 
Va B—anere-nnsnnonoreonmenneare | Moderate: 
{ percs slowly. 


{ { Trench 
| Sewage lagoon | sanitary 
t areas | landfill 
= 
Moderate: 
seepage. seepage. 
Severe: Severe: 
wetness, 
floods, floods, 


| 

H 

i 

i 

! 

| 

| 

| wetness, 
I 

| excess humus. 
t 

H 

t 

H 

t 

H 


Severe: Severe: 
wetness. 
Severe: 
| seepage. seepage, 
too sandy. 
Severe: Severe: 
floods, floods, 
wetness, wetness, 
seepage. seepage. 


| 
! 
t 
{ 
t 
' 
t 
t 
t 
! 
t 
| 
1 
t 
| 
{ 
1 
{ 
t 
i 
{ wetness. 
! 
1 
t 
| 
! 
1 
! 
' 
t 
| 
{ 
! 
1 
1 
1 
i) 
t 
! 
+ 
t 


Slight ——--+—-+. | Severe: 


SLI ght -acermo-asmmee | Moderate: 


{ wetness. 
! 
{ 
t 
! 
SLI gNt ane |Severe: 
| too clayey. 
Moderate: Severe: 
slope. | too clayey. 
! 
Severe: {Severe: 
slope. | too clayey. 
‘i 
t 
! 
Severe: |Severe: 
floods. | floods, 
| wetness, 
| too clayey. 
Severe: { Severe: 
floods. t floods, 
| wetness, 
| too clayey. 
! 
' 
t 
! 
| too clayey. 
! 
t 
Moderate: (Moderate: 
slope. | too clayey. 


lexcessive permeability rate may cause pollution of ground water. 
This mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 


excess humus. 


I Area { 
i sanitary | Daily cover 
! landfill { for landfill 


fon Ef 


I | 

| { 

{Moderate: {Good. 

| seepage. | 

I | 

H { 

|Severe: | Severe; 

| wetness, | wetness, 

floods. | excess humus. 
t 

! { 

| 

| Severe: {Poor: 

wetness. | wetness. 

H | 

| Severe: |Poor: 

seepage. too sandy. 
{ 

i i 

I | 

{Severe: {Poor: 

| floods, | wetness. 

| wetness, | 

| seepage { 

i | 

I | 

{Severe: {Poor: 

| wetness. | wetness, 

t | too clayey. 

i | 

I ! 

[Slight |Fair: 

| | too clayey. 

SLI ght mec-anennsnonee {Fabr: 

| too clayey. 

\Moderate: |Fair: 

| slope. too clayey. 

t 

{ | 

i | 

|Severe: {Poor: 

{| floods, | too alayey. 

| wetness. t 

i | 

H ! 

{Severe: (Poor: 

| floods, { too clayey, 

wetness. | wetness. 

{ { 

I t 

I 

H 

! 

{ 

H 


MARION COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TABLE 11.eCONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


{"Shrink-swell" and other terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See 
text for definitions of "good," "fair," and "poor." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated] 


! ] i 
Soil name and f Roadfill | Sand { Topsoil 
map symbol ! t 
es ne I ee 
! | i 
Blanton: H | | 
BIE Blescococstnsercicrienenstes rorareve | GOO eenrinncarerinannrertrenanesararuenrsrenmeine | FQLM? |Poor: 
{ | excess fines. |! too sandy 
i | 
Borrow pits: | | | 
Bp. | | { 
i i | 
Brogdon: I H | 
Br Armenrmrerarareraraanmacmaracace | GOO mecnamamnencncasmanraavaracsrannararane | POOL! |Poor: 
| excess fines. too sandy. 
i ! H 
Byars: I ! H 
BY senannnastnastonraransranmrasnnnnmnce | POOT LUNSUS ted arerennarararnraracarenmaonnnnane | POOR! 
| wetness, | | wetness 
low strength. | 
t 
Cahaba } | i 
CA Aenenactnnenceronnenenertnonmnens | GOO menenenenenenentrenenenaroniniverentnareanee | POOP! IFair: 
| | excess fines, | thin layer, 
! i 
Cantey: | ! ! 
CY anne nnntnnnnnenntn {Poor: LUNSULLEd an -anneernnarnrarnenennmanaenesemrne | POOR! 
| wetness, { | wetness, 
| low strength. | | thin layer. 
| H 
Centenary: H { H 
Ctremmrasmnmorarenarmnennneanncanace | OO ermnecsncarennsmarananennencmasnnasanaennne | Fai [Poor: 
| i ae fines. { too sandy 
I | I 
Coxville: | I H 
CX -aramsanarararmrarnensananararnsncnce |POOT! [UnSUi tec aonanansonrerararararararannnarmrarone |POOMS 
| wetness, | | wetness, 
{ low strength. | i 
! I I 
Dothan: | { I 
Dah, DaBemannnarernsanannenanaes | GOO sanamannnanananaanannanarsrannannananme | POOT! [Fair: 
| | excess fines. | too sandy. 
! i | 
t 
Dunbar: | | | 
Di nnnmncanaeananorarnraracarncannnan | POOP t [UN SUL, Ld onarererererasennsererenenentrarananina {Fair: 
| low strength, i | thin layer. 
wetness. { 
I 
Duplin: | { | 
DUArereeresnssstnanananerannsnsnee | POOP! [UnSutl bed .——=-erenerensceneunnenemannnsvase \Fair: 
| low strength. | | thin layer. 
Eunola: | { | 
BU onnensaeere Sersatis Ak \Fair: 'Poor: {Poor: 
| low strength. excess fines, | too sandy 
| 
Foreston: | | | 
FO nmenanentnenneantetennantntn cammenen | GOOG -eenesnranannrennnnannacsrareninanscaraeranane | POOP} Poor: 
H | excess fines. | too sandy 
I | i 
Fuquay: i H H 
FUB, FUCs=soreearnsermnonnrone | GOOd so nartrerarenanarensrenanoreroreee | POOL |Poor: 
| | excess fines. too sandy 
' 
t ! 
Goldsboro: | ! | 
(OA mvnerererarenmraranararanmenns | (00 -snsnanssonnnsnentnantearansuantnaranenesenne | UNSUS tC -aenenenemanasasesenannnenanaranene |G000 , 
I t 
Hiwassee: i | 
HwA~ anata {Poor: [UNSULLEd annnreracanarerannnnnararentvaranme | POOP! 
| 
! 


low strength, thin layer, 
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TABLE 11.---CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS-~Continued 


Sand Topsoil 


T 

t 

Soil name and ! Roadfill 
map symbol | 


ine 


Johnston: 


too sandy. 


t t 
| i 
IN -mvncnsvenrnnnnneaesarecarivanenann | POOP? J UNSULTEd a--noennnennsennnennmnnnmarmnne | POOL! 
| wetness. H | wetness. 
' 
t t t 
Kenansville: H i { 
K11Beessneraroseeerererenenanntrenecans | GOO stntnteenenensctnnnaemanmnanernereneraneenaes | FALL: {Poor: 
! ! excess fines. { too sandy. 
1 
{ t t 
Lakeland: H t H 
Lg Beevenurcnersnannsasnnrsanenssanane | GOOG necerenarteanarnenerenmcanantntnanmerenantnna | (50 srenmnaraarencanannsnarararnenteananananne | POOP! 
! ! | too sandy. 
1 1 
t 1 t 
Leon: | | I 
Le -e-enanenase nacanmaraneeararennnteme | POOL? {Fairs [Poor: 
| wetness | excess fines. } too sandy, 
t i wetness, 
i] ! 
t 
Lumbee: H ' 
Litheenssecmranesanargurcanermarssene | POOL {Poor: {Poor: 
{ wetness excess fines. wetness. 
i 
{ t 
Lynchburg: t | { 
Lifeneeeernnannecenanertensananenanoeene {FELD t TUNSULE Ed o-sn-arennnaeraneemnenmeenaneene {GOO . 
| wetness { 
1 
t t 
Lynn Haven: i { 
LY -meeserscernerecesmtcerernanarene | POOP? jFair: {Poor 
{ wetness. t excess fines. i too sandy, 
| | | wetness. 
t t t 
Osier: } H i 
OS amnnnenncecarsmnntrainninen {Poor: tFairs !Poor: 
i wetness. | excess fines. | wetness, 
i | too sandy. 
1 
t ! 
Pantego: | t I 
Penn cnasenanennnararacsranaranraneee | POOL? TUNSUL Ld aan eeerennre nnn senenmnnntenenensann | POOL t 
{ 
| wetness. 1 H wetness. 
' 
t { 
Paxville: { { 
P Desrarennanantearanererentavenenacnes | POOL | UNS UL ted msnsessrenannnereeararaneranmmanens | POOP! 
1 wetness | | wetness. 
t 
Persanti: | H H 
POA, PQBerormnnnncecenenenanene | POOL TUNSUL ted nnenennanenectnnaranmarerermaranane | POOP 
| low strength. | thin layer 
| i 
Pocalla: i H i 
PO Aise-sracacarassnastsnnanencararanins lease 'Poor: 
\ excess fines. | too sandy. 
' 
Ponzer: | | 
P Pome nnerarernrenanareresnsnne | POOP! UnSUL ted mercsenemrocarersreranererarenecerene | POOP? 
excess humus, wetness. 
| wetness. | 
1 
Rains: H H 
Rad canarenentnenenertrarenitanmanmacans | POOL? UN SUL ted -a-esacneesenmreranern snceran [Poor: 
| wetness, | wetness. 
+ 
Rimini : | I 
Ril Beasecannanncenesennranaranscararens | (3 OO -sneeantemnarautcncsnosannrenennet GOO --snnnnmrarorncacasorartntsearecacararanmrarane | POO! ! 
| | too sandy. 
t ! 
Rutlege: H | 
RU nenererareenncocenorerecamnneanmeane | POOK: ‘air: |Poor: 
| wetness, excess fines. | wetness, 
{ 
| 


MARION COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TABLE 11.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS+-Continued 


Topsoil 


1 ! 

t t 

Soil name and | Road fill Hl Sand 
map symbol | 


Smithboro: 
UN SUL £ 6d ann nnnnnnnnnnnerenararacarenacarans | POOP! 
too clayey. 
| 


' 
UNSULE Cd -w-nrecensnacarerannnacscncarenmnmnanen | Padre 
{ thin layer. 
! 
t 
Un Sul ted -mercrecananaracanantencanaenanssannen [PAL ! 
| thin layer, 
slope. 


Tawcaw : 
Tc:! 


wetness, wetness, 
low strength. too clayey. 
Varina: 
Val, VaBanneennennnnamenee | Pair: UNS ULL ed anateeranrantntntanennannanenennnanne {Pair: 
low strength. | thin layer. 


IThis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. See mapping unit deseription for the 
composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 
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TABLE 12.5WATER MANAGEMENT 


["Seepage," "piping," and other terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
page , piping, ¥ 
See text for definitions of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry means soil was 


not evaluated] 


| Limitations for-- I Features affecting 
Soil name and | Pond {  Embankments, Aquifer-fed | } 
map symbol ! reservoir { dikes, and excavated H Drainage | Irrigation 
ae areas H levees ponds 
! 
Blanton: H 
Ba Bearerennnerertescarananinine | SEVEN! Severe: Severe Not needed | Droughty , 


slope. 


1 
i} 
' 
1 
! 1 i} t 
{ t t ! 
t H i H 
H H | H 
| seepage. | piping, ! i | seepage, 
! seepage. fast intake. 
t t t : t 
Borrow pits: t t t H H 
Bp. H { H H ! 
H H H H ! 
Brogdon: | t H t ' 
Br Astntvananonerarerncnroneene | Moderate! \Moderate: {Severe: [NOt needed --—-|Fast intake, 
| seepage. | seepage, { deep to water. | { seepage. 
t | piping. H t I 
H { t H ! 
Byars: H H H I i 
BY vara sareneracenecernenmnsnneen | SL ght amerennrcanaconenere | Moderate: | SLI ght —aerenansararonane |Wetness , tWetness, 
{ { compressible, [| | peres slowly, | peres slowly, 
H | shrinkeswell. | { poor outlets, {| floods. 
i i | | floods. { 
H t t ' t 
Cahaba: I H t H t 
ee on eee ae | Severe: {Moderate : {Severe: LNOL Me@Gd eda nnnenene iFavorable. 
} seepage. | piping, { deep to water. | | 
erodes easily. ( | 
t t t 1 t 
Cantey ' t t ! { 
Case eictociai wacwme | SLi hit a annnaneenneme | Moderate: [SLL ght +2s-cnenesoe -{Wetness, thWetness, 
H | compressible. | | floods, | floods, 
! { i | percs slowly. | peres slowly. 
i t H i H 
H { i t H 
{Severe: {Severe: Severe: tCutbanks cave-.| Seepage, 
| seepage. | seepage, | deep to water. | | fast intake. 
H { piping, t t H 
H t unstable fill. | I t 
t H I H H 
Coxville: i t t t I 
CXqnensnerncararaneecasaenace | SLE BN eee ene (Moderate: [SLI ght —sacesmsnannnome [WELNESS , {Wetness, 
compressible. 1 percs slowly. [| percs slowly. 
' 
t t t t t 
Dothan: | t | H { 
D&A, Da Beanmnnneencnee Y SLi int aa annnnnnennnnne | SLU RE merenerenanenenanmen | SEVERE! [Not needed... | Favorable. 
i | { no water. t 1 
1 1 i 1 
t t t | 
Dunbar: i H ! i | 
DYiamenenenertcanananenennencace | SLL Nb annem ennnnnnnnnnaen {Moderate: {Moderate: {Wetness, {Wetness, 
compressible. deep to water. ! percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
t 
{ ‘ t if | 
Duplin: ! t t H f 
Di Aeeronemnnteacanananenncnenen | SLE 2 Nb renentnenncararennne iMaderate: {Moderate: [Peres slowly~-~—--}Wetness, 
' ! compressible. | deep to water, | { peres slowly. 
} ! ! slow refill. ! t 
! H t H t 
Eunola: H H H t ! 
EU Aneararanemcarerenenennne | Moderate: iModerate: |Moderate: {Favorable-+--+++.+| Favorable, 
| seepage, | low strength, | deep to water, | ! 
{ | piping. ! t 
H H t i t 
Foreston: t H i t ! 
FO aneeene ne nentcaenrarantnne | SEV? {Moderate: iModerate: iCutbanks cave, [Fast intake, 
| seepage. | seepage, | deep to water. | wetness. | seepage. 
t | piping. H H t 
! H ! I ! 
Fuquay: t | t { | 
FUB, FUC+eseceemn| SLI gH +22 | Moderate: {Severe: INot neededa--em=!Fast intake, 
i | piping. | deep to water. | | seepage, 
i t H H i 
H ! H H t 


MARION COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TABLE 12.<:WATER MANAGEMENT~-Continued 


Embankments, 
dikes, and 
levees 


Moderate: 
compressible. 


Moderate: 
seepage, 
piping. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
piping. 


Severe: 


! 
I 
{ 
' 
t 
' 
t 
' 
t 
! 
t 
' 
t 
! 
t 
| 
{ 
! 
t 
{ 
| erodes easily. 
{ 

t 

! 

t 


Moderate: 
seepage, 
piping. 


Moderate: 
piping. 


seepage, 
piping, 
erodes easily. 


piping, 
seepage. 


Moderate: 
piping. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
piping. 


low strength, 
piping. 


Moderate: 
seepage, 
piping. 


4 
t 
Soil name and | Pond 
map symbol { reservoir 
| ar 
| 
Goldsboro: t 
GOA antsamonemmee | Moderate: 
seepage. 
, 
Hiwassee: ! 
Hy An-nsn-a-nsasanonenranena | Moderate! 
| seepage. 
! 
Johnston: ! 
TNeaceceemennrncnencareronnenea | SEVOPE! 
| seepage. 
i 
i 
Kenansville: H 
K11Banmsennesaovarenannmnane | SEVErE ! 
| seepage. 
1 
H 
Lakeland: H 
La Bwrennererenenneacnrerenece | SOVEPCS 
i seepage. 
‘ 
t 
Leon: t 
LO mnneenennnnnnnsaanemnmeane | SEVERE | 
| seepage. 
H 
' 
t 
i 
Lumbee: H 
Lithanccarasasernnnacaceemearare | Moderate 
| seepage. 
' 
Lynehburg : | 
Ly-renereneneremnrenanerananne | Moderate: 
| seepage. 
: 
t 
Lynn Haven: { 
Ly aarerorenesenenenivemenennemn | SEVEFE? 
{ seepage. 
1 
H 
t 
i 
t 
Osier: ! 
Og -2mnacararerenicirternnanane | SEVENE! 
{| seepage. 
i 
' 
t 
Pantego: | 
Paummrarorentrarararamraranenn |Moderate: 
| seepage. 
4 
t 
Paxville: ! 
PD nnscnsacnrararararnrmemanen |Moderate! 
| seepage. 
1 
t 
Persanti: t 
PCA wmecmerereneenernemnerene | S14 ght merereresavenenmnten 
t 
{ 
i 
{ 
PeB. rorererareceeee |S) Nit esenmnmerenn |Moderate: 
t 
{ 
Pocalla: t 
POA--arernacarerernneneanane (Moderate: 
| seepage. 
i) 
H 
{ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
lf 
| 


SLi ght —cssnssnennnese 


! 


! 
! 
| 
f 
if 
f 
1 
' 
t 
t 
t 
| 
| 
i 
t 
i 
if 
! 
t 
1 
t 
7 
t 
' 
t 
i 
1 
a 
' 
t 
y 
t 
! 
t 
| 
| 
' 
t 
! 
t 
i 
{ 
' 
\ 
! 
if 
! 
t 
H 
' 
t 
H 
{ 
! 
1 
{ 
' 
' 
i 
' 
{ 
i 
\ 
t 
, 
t 
! 
t 
} 
1 
i 
1 
! 
i 
i 
H 
1 
t 


' 
1 
1 
! 
t 
' 
t 
H 
' 
t 
i 
i 
{ 
q 
t 


ond 


derate: 
leep to water. 


aod 


deep to water. 


SLight-rasnrmerrnae | WeEtness, 


Severe: 
deep to water. 


Severe: 
no water. 


deep to water. 


! 

i 

{ Drainage | Irrigation 

' 

! t 

! 

| Favorable. {Favorable. 

! 

t 

| ! 

INot needed |Favorable. 

! 

| 

I 

| Wetness, 
floods. 


H 
i 
| 
floods. i 
H 
H 
| 


Not needed--++---{Fast intake, 
| seepage. 
{ 
I 


! 
Not needed. |Droughty , 

| seepage, 
fast intake, 


Cutbanks cave, Wetness. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
wetness. | 
t 
| 
| 
| 


SLI gH t —-nremnownenennre | HOLNESS ~~~ |Wetness. 


Moderate: 
deep to water. 


Moderate: 
deep to water. 


Peiprieeeoes teen outlets, 


SLi ght-omemneremnn [WEtNESS mermarnnrnnene 


Moderate: 
deep to water. 


Moderate: 
deep to water. 


Severe: 
deep to water. 


Wetness. 


| 
! 
t 
} 
t 
' 
1 
i 
t 
! 
t 
1 
t 
1 
i 
i 
t 
4 
t 
1 
1 
' 
t 
! 
t 
! 
t 
H 
' 
t 
l 
1 
4 
1 
{ 
\ 
| 
! 
L 
H 
| 
| FAVOraD] Cm cesannemnene 
' 
t 
! 
' 
t 
i 
t 
! 
t 
! 
t 
' 
! 
I 
! 
t 
! 
t 
4 
t 
| 


Cutbanks cave, Wetness. 
wetness. 

Cutbanks cave, Wetness, 
wetness, floods. 
floods. 

| 

Wetness. 


{ wetness. 


Wetness. 


Wetness, 
peres slowly. 


Wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness, Wetness, 
peres slowly. peres slowly, 
slope. 


Not needed Fast intake, 


seepage. 


Features affecting 
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TABLE 12.—-WATER MANAGEMENT-——Continued 


deep to water. 


| Limitations forme i Features affecting 
Soil name and | Pond | Embankments, | Aquifer-fed | H 
map symbol | reservoir ! dikes, and I excavated t Drainage {Irrigation 
H areas L levees i onds 
! { | I t 
Ponzer: I { | H t 
PZ. crerarsracsrenaraceranarmee |Moderate! |Severe: [SLi ght +. -..-s .|Wetness, {Wetness, 
| excess humus, | excess humus. H | floods, | floods. 
| seepage. t | excess humus. | 
| H ' t { 
Rains: f H t H H 
Rei-mmecacesn-s-onenmennsene |Moderate: 1 S15 ghit asennnnercsnnecenn | SLL Nt erranarmranenannee | WELNESSmonmnssanemme [WELNESS, 
| seepage. { | | H 
! ! | t H 
Rimini: ! i t t H 
RiBaaan anne | Severe: {Severe: | Severe: [Not needed~nnmwmme | Droughty , 
{ seepage. | seepage, | no water. | { seepage. 
| { unstable fill. | i i 
| H I t t 
Rutlege: I t H t H 
RU morenereresesennnnnnnnennme | SOVENE: {Severe: [Slight e-cseeoeee(Cutbanks cave,  [Wetness, 
| seepage. | piping, | | wetness, floods. 
seepage. I floods. 
t t i) t t 
Smithboro: ! I t t H 
Sitrerenane ranevararare | SUG ght enaeerarerenane | Moderate: [SLL ENT anneeeennncrecnne {Peres slowly, {Slow intake, 
| { compressible. { | wetess. { wetness, 
peres slowly. 
t t t ' 
Sumnerton: | | { t H 
Sua. pacararannnanenoen | SLE BN b-arerenenanereraranmne | Moderate: {Severe: {Not neededs....—/Peres slowly. 
! { low strength, | deep to water. | H 
! | piping. H t ! 
SUB, SUC-oremmanmnmrenee | SLL Nt reanerasenereranne | Moderate: Severe: [Not needed. { Slope, 
! | low strength, | deep to water. | | percs slowly. 
! | piping. | | H 
t H { ! H 
“Tawcaw? | t t i i 
Tc: 3 ! H H ! H 
TaWCaw part—amm=| SLU ght mnnnronmme | Moderate: iModerate: {Floods, [Floods, 
! | compressible, | deep to water. | wetness, | wetness, 
| low strength. | 1 percs slowly. f peres slowly. 
t t t t t 
Chastain part | SLI ght--crsemeaee | Moderate: [SLI ght orreneeaconnmenme | FLO0dS , IFloods, 
| { compressible, | | wetness, | wetness, 
| 1 low strength, | peres slowly. i peres slowly. 
t t t t 
Varina: | | | | H 
Vad. pmonncncane | SLY BN be eenennnecnrenmnnce | SLI BM t mamererentnennenne | SEVErC! [Not needed !Favorable, 
t deep to water. H 
1 
t I t 
VRS area eg errs ne er Not NEEAEd -e--aeme | SLOPE. 
' 
t ! t t 
3 ' ! ' 


IThis mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soil. 
the composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 


See mapping unit description for 


MARION COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TABLE 13.sRECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


["Peres slowly," and other terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 
See text for definitions of "slight," "moderate," and "severe". Absence of an entry means soil 
was not evaluated] 


{ { t I 
Soil name and H Camp areas t Picnic areas H Playgrounds | Paths and trails 
map symbol H | I 
t ! { ! 
Blanton: i | { H 
Ba Bermseranenneneraanemeneoneeee | Moderate tModerate: |Severe: | Severe: 
| too sandy { too sandy. | too sandy. | too sandy. 
{ | | 
Borrow pits: ! | | H 
Bp. t i { ! 
| 
Brogdon: H t t | 
BY A mererenentsererenennnerarererenene [Moderate t |Moderate: (Moderate: {Moderates 
| too sandy. | too sandy. | too sandy. i too sandy. 
{ t t i 
Byars: | i t { 
BY wrererennenetenennnave wo ranerocenene | SEVErE! Severe: {Severe: Severe: 
| wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
{| floods. | floods. {| floods. | floods. 
| { H ! 
Cahaba: | H { t 
Cah maenennnnnmnme| SLi ght meeeennnnnennns | SLi ght aeeannnanemnn | Sight naeenmnnnnnnns| Slight 
y ! 
t ! t 
Cantey: | H t | 
Ciimeenennnrentnenatsenarecneman |SEVEPE! |Severe: | Severe: | Severe: 
| wetness, | wetness, | wetness, | wetness, 
| floods. | floods. | floods. t floods. 
! | H H 
Centenary: H | H ! 
Ct wnerereinstranmnnnnnnonmnonwene | Moderate: {Moderate: | Severe: | Severe: 
{ too sandy. { too sandy. | too sandy. | too sandy. 
i | I { 
Coxville: | H I Hl 
CX ornmarnearaneracnumuasacaraemaea | SEVEPE! |Severe: {Severe: | Severe: 
| wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
| | 
t 
Dothan: H { ! 
Dahenneeinnmnamne| SL ght aenmnnenenneenn| SLi ghit-ammenemenenn| SLi ghtwoennnnnnnnnn| Slight. 
i 
t { 
DaB=. nevncarecomme | SLUG aeareneronmaronarsranemmne | SLIGHT arene stnnranmenrenanmn | Moderate: iSlight. 
{ | slope. { 
H | t ! 
Dunbar: ! H i | 
Di) -amrecornnnrererentenrenacoveraranen | Moderate: {Moderate: {Severe: {Moderate: 
| wetness, | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. 
| peres slowly. { t | 
1 
i H I 
Duplin: | | | { 
DuA atomneaneranonnsanmnnn | Moderate: {SLU git anna nnnnenenmnennemnnen [Moderate t Slight. 
{ percs slowly. t | wetness, ! 
| | peres slowly. 
! 
t 1 { 
Eunola: H t t ! 
EU Araseecmeceeennnnanumeanmnnronmnmee | Moderate: [Slight --nn-onawennarmranen | Moderate t Slight. 
| wetness. Hl | wetness. | 
| | H | 
Foreston! i | { i 
Fo a--neeasmarannmene |Moderate: |\Moderate: |Moderate: \Moderate: 
| too sandy, | too sandy | too sandy, | too sandy. 
| wetness. | | wetness. | 
Fuquay : { | t t 
F Been nanemmeeneameene| Moderate: |Moderate: {Severe: iModerate: 
| too sandy. | too sandy. | too sandy. | too sandy. 
! ! ! 
FUC-mmnerenanerenntmnmnnmann Moderate: {Moderate: |Severe: {Moderate: 
{ too sandy, | too sandy, | too sandy, | too sandy. 
| slope. slope. slope. i 
! ! 
Goldsboro: | t | H 
GoA: Pee — 


|SLghtmeeennenennens| Shi ghtmevenmnmnnnnes SIS, 
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! 
t 
Soil name and { 
4 
t 
! 


map symbol 
t 
Hiwassee: H 

HW \vereeroseensmanncesnanentamane |S ght sestmmnarentnnantnantnat 
! 

t 
Johnston: i 

Newsome cana nanece rename neces - | Severe: 

t floods, 

i wetness. 

1 

t 
Kenansville: H 

Kibenseeee nd www | Moderate: 
| too sandy. 
! 

Lakeland: H 

La Beannesrantenrannsrnrancncnnmnme | SEVErC! 

{ too sandy. 
' 
! 

Leon: H 

Le rararonenenesaraeararararantrnranacana! SEVEDE! 
| wetness. 
1 
t 

Lumbee: H 

Lite nennsenoronnnnrararenicanarananans | SOVEPE } 
| wetness. 
! 

i 
Lynchburg: t 

Lopnnnananenernrencecnracnatnneanenmne | Severe! 
| wetness. 
! 

t 
Lynn Haven: I 

Sy | Severe: 
| wetness 
! 

! 
Osier: | 

OS anne nnnn nnn nn ne rnrernenennnnanme | SEVEPE! 
| wetness, 
{ floods. 
1 
1 

Pantego: { 

Piinmecmre-enarerererarerennararenanare | SEVErE ! 
| wetness. 
. 

t 
Paxville: i 

PDeacennncenecennnncerannnnnnemane | SEVErE ! 
| wetness. 
1 
{ 

Persanti: { 

PEA mancerensrararormeererronmmnen | Moderate: 
| peres slowly, 
| wetness. 
1 
t 

PCB prenereceranenarnronarerarnnananane | Moderate: 
{ peres slowly, 
| wetness, 
' 

t 
Pocalla: H 

POA -nencenetneneenrecnrenenereenmene | Moderate: 
{ too sandy. 
t 
i 

Ponzer: H 

PZ nnrerererenentrenrnrmnnennennsrenme | SEVEFE! 
{ wetness, 
| excess humus. 
I 

Rains: i 

Ra wmasnnannnnnnnnnnennnarnsnemanmnnen | SEVErE 
| wetness, 
H 

Rimini: H 


Rr1Bea-aa-acorneanannraesnmnmennararane | SEVELE 3 
| too sandy. 
| 


SOIL SURVEY 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


wetness. 


wetness, 
floods. 


Moderate: 
too sandy. 


wetness, 


Picnic areas 


SLE NL a enannenenemennenenrenane 


S1i ght mmarernenmaanmmarne Moderate: 


SLi ght -meecorenonanenansenrenenne 


TABLE 13.—-RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~Continued 


! 
Playgrounds | Paths and trails 
t 


t 
! 
t 
SLI gH a----oronnvereranmnnene | Slight. 
t 
) 


excess humus. 


1 
t 
H 
{Severe: {Severe 
| floods, | floods, 
| wetness. | wetness, 
| 
| Severe: {Moderate: 
| too sandy. | too sandy. 
| ! 
I t 
| Severe: Severe: 
| too sandy. | too sandy. 
! 
! | 
{Severe: Severe: 
| wetness. | wetness. 
! i} 
| 
|Severe: Severe: 
i wetness. | wetness. 
‘ 
| | 
|Severe: {Moderate: 
| wetness. | wetness. 
| | 
| 
{Severe: {Severe: 
| wetness. | wetness. 
' 
| ! 
{Severe: {Severe: 
| wetness, { wetness, 
| floods. | floods. 
{ { 
H H 
{Severe: Severe: 
| wetness. | wetness. 
i H 
[Severe: |Severe: 
| wetness. | wetness, 
H i 
H H 
{Slight. 
| peres slowly, H 
wetness. t 
4 
t 
Moderate: {Slight. 
peres slowly, i 
slope. ! 
i 
{ 
Severe: {Moderate: 
too sandy. | too sandy. 
1 
Severe: {Severe: 
wetness, | wetness, 
! 
| 
Severe: | Severe: 
wetness. { wetness. 
! 
t 
t 
Severe: Severe: 
too sandy. | too sandy. 
! 


MARION COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TABLE 13.<-RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 


! | i ! 
Soil name and | Camp areas | Picnic areas { Playgrounds | Paths and trails 
map symbol { | | 
teeta i SP pt i es 
{ ! t | 
Rutlege: I H H { 
RU--a-monnsecnrarararararararanneanane | SEVErE? {Severe | Severe: | Severe 
{ floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, 
watness. | wetness, | wetness. | wetness, 
Smithboro: | { | ! 
Sitpe-enennenenteasectetrtmncarmmene | SEVEPE ! {Moderate: |Severe: iModerate: 
wetness. wetness. wetness. | wetness. 
Summerton: } | { t 
Su pnosmenen (Moderate! ISLE ght —--neemoononemee |Moderate: {Slight. 
i peres slowly. t peres slowly. { 
t . t t 
SUB —-nenenenenennnene Moderate: [SLi git +-asennsananenartenemen | Moderate {Slight. 
{ peres slowly. I | peres slowly, H 
slope. | 
SUC +--arenmmannnnscentnanmeneme | Moderate: {Moderate: {Severe: {Slight 
\ — slowly, | slope. {| slope. | 
| slope. I I t 
i { I H 
Tawoaw: | ! } | 
TC: ! i ! { 
Taweaw part: {Severe: {Severe {Severe: {Severe 
| floods, ! floods | floods, | floods 
{| wetness. | wetness. i 
t t 
Chastain partsmm_ / Severe: {Severe: |Severe: [Severe 
| floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, 
wetness. | wetness. | wetness. wetness 
t 1 t 
Varina: { i { | 
Val nn | SLi ght anna Slight smvorararsea | SLI ght manne Islight. 
Yabo SL ghtannnnnrenn Sig enone eat {Slight. 
| slope. | 


1 


This mapping unit is made up of two or more dominant kinds of soll. See mapping unit description for the 
composition and behavior of the whole mapping unit. 
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TABLE 14,sCLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


[An asterisk in the first colum indicates that the soil is a taxadjunct to the series. 
See text for a description of those characteristics of the soil that are outside 
the range of the series] 


Soil name Family or higher taxonomic class 


BLANCO aanneenesenaenenene! Loamy, siliceous, thermic Grossarenic Paleudults 
BrOgdOrawnwneaaemcmwennneee| Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthie Paleudults 
BY BAYS nce ntennee nace nnenn weneenee| Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Umbric Paleaquults 
Cahabaenaamanawnantanceaamee| Fine~loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 
CANLE]Y maenereremnenentnerenannnmaume| Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Albaquults 
CONtenary —--—a-nnannmenee| Sandy, siliceous, thermic Grossarenic Entic Haplohumods 
Chastal n—acnenamannnene| Fine, kaolinitic, acid, thermic Typic Haplaquepts 
COXVL] Lennamsnneennerennnnnerenee} Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Paleaquults 

DOCH a Nmwnrernnncerernsarararanerenee! Finewloamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthic Paleudults 
DUN Diy annereearannnnnnnennntrnranmnraeme! Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Aeric Paleaquults 

DUD Li timenreneacerernnnantsenmaarene| Cluyey, kaolinitic, thermic Aquic Paleudults 

EUNO Laser annenenncenmeneene!| Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquie Hapludults 


POreStONmerncecerererennmnanee} Coarsesloamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Paleudults 
Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Plinthic Paleudults 


HiWaSSECemeeeeernmenmere-} Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Rhodudults 
Coarse~loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic Cumulic Humaquepts 
Kenansville-+-+— srareaamen| Loamy, siliceous, thermic, Arenic Hapludults 
LAK GL anid —snnnrermneantcnnarannne | Thermic, coated Typic Quartzipsamments 
LEOY)anenaerarernnnaneamnanmnaneemen! Sandy, siliceous, thermic Aeric Haplaquods 
LUMD CC nrerantenenemenerenremenmee | Fine~loamy over sandy or sandy-skeletal, siliceous, 
{ thermic Typic Ochraquults 
LYDCHDUP gen annereernnnnne | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aeric Paleaquults 
LYDIN Ha Ver ienmerecanncarenenananeraners | dy, siliceous, thermic Typic Haplaquads 
| Silicecus, thermic Typie Psammaquents 
Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Umbric Paleaquults 
Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Umbric Paleaquults 
Clayey, kaolinitie, thermic Aquic Paleudults 


1 
t 
GOLA SDOLO-—-annenenennnarnrarormnere | Fine~loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Paleudults 
’ 
t 
' 


¢ 


{ 

1 

i) 

| 

#Persanti nnneeneeen a | 
POCA] a eee nen eee aeen-{ Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Plinthic Paleudults 

1 

' 

J 

| 

1 


Loamy, mixed, dysic, thermic Terric Medisaprists 
Fine~loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleaquults 

Sandy, siliceous, thermic Grossarenic Enthic Haplohumods 
Sandy, siliceous, thermic, Typic Humaquepts 

Clayey, Kaolinitic, thermic Aeric Paleaquults 
SUMMertOn-amaerearananneeeen} Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Paleudults 

TaW CaWarmneenuananereennnees} Fine, kaolinitie, thermic Fluvaquentic Dystrochrepts 


Var iimrererennenennnnereracamnnanene! Clayey, kaolinitic thermic Plinthic Paleudults 
! 
earth Nay helen cts Sage Sd A are ne ee ee 


PONZ CY nee nnn nnsennnnanenaseinnmna races 
RAL SG asenencnennncanenmnanaeananeraeennen 


RL ML Li anenncnencnnanennnacernnmcanennnnest 


MARION COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
TABLE 15.—-TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION DATAl/ 
[Recorded in the period 1949-73 at Marion, South Carolina] 


a a 
1 


Temperature Precipitation 


2 years in 10 Average 12 years in 10! Average | 


! 
| 
will have- (number oft i Will havewwe [number of | 


1 
i) 
i 
' 
i} 
{ 
Month } 
! 
td 
' 
’ 


Average] Average! Av verage| Maximum { Minimum | growing |Averaget Less } More Idays with| Average 
daily | daily {| daily {temperature | temperature} degree | { than {| than 10.10 inch!snowfall 
tmaximum [minimum | thigher thanl lower than | daysal/ | | H jor more} 
tf F {| F ? EF f E I E { { In {| In [ In [| { In 
! I H i t H H t H H i 
January —- 58.2 35.1 | 46.7 | 78.7 12.6 80.0 t 2.8 1.37 434 Si | 0.2 
i t 1 t i t t ! ! H 
February—/ 60.71 36.31 8.51 80.7 | 15.9 | 98.3 | 39 | a2t ssi 62 | 08 
t 1 1 t t t t t t t | 
Marcha! 67.2} 41.8] SHS} 85.9 | 22.6 Fo a7 | af 26 | 621 7.0 | 0.2 
t t t i t t t t i i 
Apidae! 76.44 9.7 | 63.1] get fF we | m6 E31 | 16 EAGT 5.k | 0.0 
t t t t 1 t ! i H t 
May mnvamen | 83.7 58.3 1 71.0 { 96.3 ! 39.3 t 640.7 3.5 2.1 t 4,9 | 6.4 0.0 
i; t t t t t t t t t 
June a 89.0 { 65.4 t 77.2 { 101.5 50.8 | 795.6 4.8 | 2.2] 7.3 6.9 0.0 
t t t t { H t t H 
July: “| 91.4} 68.9} 80.0 { 100.4 | 57.1 | 900.5 | 6.2 | 3.24 9.1 | 9.6 | 0.0 
! H H H f | ! ! | ! | 
Augustme— | 90.2 { 67.9 79.0 99.9 55.1 863.9 5.5 3.4 7.91 7.9 | 0.0 
t ' t t t H 
Septenber=| 85.11 62.11 73.6] 96.1 | 4¥.5 | 686.3 | wo | u7t 634 52 | 0.0 
{ t t t t H i i H 
October! 76.7 | 50.91 63.81 91.3 | 281 | 22.5 1 3.5 | 031 661 414 $ 0.0 
t t t t t { I H H H 
Novenber—! 67.2 | 40.61 53.9! 83.8 | 18.8 | 169.8 | a7 | ret wet 43 | 0.0 
t t t t t | t ! H H 
Decenber—=| 59.4} 35.¥ 1 ATH | 78.8 FS 96.1 25 1 431 37! 5.0 ¢ 0.0 
t t t t t t t t H i H 
Year} 75.6 | 51.2 | 63.3} 100.32 | 14.08/ 15,396. {45.3 | 37.6 153.01 73.9 1 12 
iH ea ep ed de 


Va growing degree day is an index of the amount of heat available for plant growth. Growing degree 
days accumulate each day in the amount by which the average daily temperature exceeds the temperature below 
which growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (50 F). 

2 average annual highest temperature. 


3/ Average annual lowest temperature. 


TABLE 16.--PROBABILITIES OF LAST FREEZING TEMPERATURES IN SPRING AND FIRST IN FALL 


[Recorded in the period 1949-73 at Marion, South Carolina] 


Dates for given probability and temperature— 
Probability 


1 
t 
! 
t 
Pott ast Sells elas bP Sr 
{ 24 degrees F | 28 degrees F | 32 degrees F 
_t or_lower i or_lower i or lower 
' ! 
! ! | 
SPRING: ! { | 
J year in 10 later than—em—-e.-{ March 23 {April 14 ! April 24 
2 years in 10 later thans——meee{ March 13 | April 7 | April 20 
5 years in 10 later aoe March 6 March 26 April 14 
t t 
FALL: t H i 
1 year in 10 earlier than—-—-—{ November 1 { October 26 | October 19 
2 years in 10 earlier thans—.-/ November 7 { October 28 [| October 21 
5 years in 10 earlier than—~--! November 13 [| November 4 | October 26 
! bien 
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Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-FT C@ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 


Nondiscrimination Policy 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination against its 
customers, employees, and applicants for employment on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, 
whether all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities. ) 


To File an Employment Complaint 


If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency’s EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 


If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 


If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 


program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
is also in Spanish, or the State Information/Hotline Numbers (http://directives.sc.egov. 


usda.gov/33085.wba). 


All Other Inquiries 
For information not pertaining to civil rights, please refer to the listing of the USDA 


Agencies and Offices (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33086.wba). 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


NEARLY LEVEL TO SLOPING SOILS ON 
RIDGES AND THE UPPER PART OF SLOPES 


LAKELAND—RUTLEGE: Excessively drained and 
very poorly drained soils that are sandy throughout. 


DOTHAN—COXVILLE: Well drained soils that 
have a sandy surface layer and a loamy subsoil and 
poorly drained soils that have a loamy surface layer 
and a clayey subsoil. 


FUQUAY—BLANTON—FORESTON: Well drained 
and moderately well drained soils that have a sandy 
surface layer and a loamy subsoil. 


~~ Ay 
WILLIAMSBURG 
COUNTY G 


DOMINANTLY NEARLY LEVEL SOILS ON THE | 
LOWER PART OF SLOPES AND ON FLATS 


SMITHBORO—PERSANTI-—CANTEY: Moder- 
ately well drained to poorly drained soils that have 
a loamy surface layer and a clayey subsoil. 


CANTEY—BYARS—SMITHBORO: Very poorly 
drained to somewhat poorly drained soils that have 
a loamy surface layer and a clayey subsoil. 


PANTEGO—RUTLEGE—COXVILLE: Very poorly 
drained soils that are loamy or sandy throughout 
and poorly drained soils that have a loamy surface 
layer and a clayey subsoil. 


NEARLY LEVEL SOILS ON FLOOD PLAINS 


TAWCAW-—CHASTAIN: Somewhat poorly 
drained and poorly drained soils that have a clayey 
or loamy surface layer and a clayey subsoil. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
SOUTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
AND SOUTH CAROLINA LAND 
RESOURCES CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


GENERAL SOIL MAP 
MARION COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Scale 1:253,440 
1 ie} 1 2 3 4 Miles 


PONZER: Very poorly drained soils that have a 
mucky surface layer and a loamy underlying layer. 


JOHNSTON—RUTLEGE—LAKELAND: Very 
poorly drained soils that are dominantly loamy 
or sandy throughout and excessively drained 
soils that are sandy throughout. 


Compiled 1978 


Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 


inset, sheet 38 
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CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
SOIL LEGEND SYMBOLS LEGEND 


CULTURAL FEATURES SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
The fi api i ini i & r ri 
Sethnel nds ss suit for elevecy oeioad wile if Gonsonites carl Witenes SOIL SURVEY 
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Blanton sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
Borrow pits 
Brogdon sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Byars loam 
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Centenary sand 

Coxville fine sandy loam 
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National, state or province 

County or parish 
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state forest or park, 
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Land grant 

Limit of soil survey (label) 
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cemetery, or flood pool 
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LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
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Divided (median shown 
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Trail 
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Federal 
State 


County, farm or ranch 


Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 

Church 
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Wells, oil or gas 


Windmill 
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Dug pond 
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Tawcaw-Chastain association, frequently flooded POWER TRANSMISSION LINE Aisenleenctecheeeee ks Perennial 


(normally not shown) 
Varina fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes PIPE LINE Intermittent 
Varina fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes (normally not shown) 


FENCE x . MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
1/ Delineations of the broadly defined units generally are larger and the composition of the units is (normally not shown) 


apt to be more variable than for others in the survey area. Mapping has been controlled well enough, 
however, for the anticipated uses of the suils LEVEES Marsh or swamp 


Without road CE Er eres Spring 
With road Herrero Well, artesian 
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With railroad a Well, irrigation 


DAMS Wet spot 
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PITS 
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